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MADñA My, 
I. is an undiſpu- 
tedpbrivilege Wri⸗ 
ters are poſſeſſed 
of, to produce 
Examples to the Precepts 
they would enforce from 
the living Characters of 


A 3 their 


YT —B ** - =·ãů 1 oY one ers FI 
2 


 Deatcation. 


their Cotemporaries, You 
cannot therefore expect 
for ever to be doing lau- 


dable Things, and for e- 


ver to eſcape Applauſe. 
It is in vain, you find, 
that you have always 
concealed greater Ex- 


cellencies, than others in- 


duſtriouſly preſent to 
View; for the World 


will know that your Beau- 


ty, though in the higheſt 


Degree of Dignity and 
Sweetneſs, is but a faint 
Image of the Spirit which 
inhabits the amiable Form 


which 


Doedlcation. 

| which Heaven has beſtow-- 
ed on you. It is obſerved. 
by all who know you, that 
though you have an A- 

| ſpect and Mien, which 
draw the Attention and 
 { Expectation of all who 
1 Converſe with you, and a 
WitandGood Senſe which 
ſurmount the great Con- 
ceptions Your Perſon 
{ raiſes in your Beholders, 
thoſe Perfections are en- 
joyed by you, like Gifts 
of common Acceptation; 
that lovely and affable 
Air expreſſes only the 
A 4 Hu- 
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Doedication. 
Humility of a great and 
generous Heart, and the 
moſt ſhining Accompliſh- 
ments, uſed by others to 
attract vulgar Admiration, 
are Serviceable to you on- 
ly as they adorn Piety and 
Charity. 

Though your . Perſon 


and Fortune equally raiſe 


the Admiration and Am- 
bition of our whole Sex, 
to move your Attention to 
their Importunities, your 
equal Spirit entertains it 
ſelf with Ideas of a very 
different Kind, and is ſol- 

licitous 


Dedlication. 


licitous to ſearch for Im- 

perfections, where it were 
i the utmoſt Injuſtice for 
any other to imagine any, 
and Applauſes only awa- 
1 ken you to an Inquiſiti- 
on for Errors. 
$$ lr is with this Turn of 
1 Mind, that inſtead of Aſ- 
ſemblies and Converſati- 
ons, Books and Solitude 
have been your Choice, 
and you have gone on in 
the Study of what you 
1 ſhould be, rather than at- 
y | tended to the Celebrati- 
Lon of what you are. Thus; 
62 A 5 with 


Dedication. 


with the Charms of the 


faireſt of your own Sex, 
and Knowledge not in- 
ferior to the more Learn- 


ed of Ours, a Cloſet, a a 
Bower, or ſome Beauteous 


Scene of rural Nature, has 
conſtantly robbed the 
World of a Lady's Ap- 
- pearance, who never was 
beheld but with Gladneſs 
to her Viſitants, nor ever 


admired but with Pain to 


Herſelf. 


# 


But a conſtant Diſtri- 
bution of large Charities, | 
a Search for Objects of 
N new 


Dedication: 


new Bounty, and a sxilful 
Choice of modeſt Merit, 


or ſuffering Virtue, touch 


the Souls of thoſe who 


Partake your Goodneſs 
too deeply to be born 


without inquiring for, and 


celebrating their Benefa- 


1 &reſs: I ſhould be loath 


to. offend your Tender- 


1 neſs in this 5 but 


Iknow, when I ſay this, the 


Fatherleſs and A Widow, E 
the neglected Man of. 
Merit, the Wretch on the 
fack. Bed, in a word, the 

Diſteſed underallForms, . 


oy 


Dedication: 


will from this Hint learn 
to Trace the kind Hand 
which has ſo often, as 
from Heaven, conveyed 
to them what they have 
asked in the Anguiſh of 
Soul, when none could 
hear, but He who has 
bleſſed you with ſo am- 
ple a Fortune, and given 
you a Soul to employ it 
in His Service. 
If much more than what 
is here intimated be not 
the plain Truth, it is im- 
poſſible to come at what 
is ſo, ſince one can find 
none 


| 
: 
| 
S 
1 
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Dedication. 
none who ſpeak of you, 


who are not in Love with 
your Perſon, or indebted 


to your Fortune. I wiſh 
you, as the Completion 
of Humane Happineſs, a 
long Continuance in be- 


ing what you are; and am, 


Map an, 
Tour moſt Obedient, and 


moſt Humble Servant, 
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The DAUGHTER. 


=AVING in the firſt Vo- 
m1 lume Treated of the ſeveral 
Vices that are apt to. cor- 
rupt Life in general, but al- 
ways with a particular View 
N to the ſofter Sex, I ſhall. 
bow. Addreſs my ſelf to them in the ſeveral 
Relations of Daughter, Wife, Mother, Ni- 
dow, and Miſtreſs; and inquire a little into 
the Extent and Exerciſe of their Relative 
Duties, as ſach ; Beginning with that of 


- 


Children to their Parent. 
T To our Parents we in the firſt Place 
owe Reverence and Reſpet. We _ 
4 ave 


— 


1 3 — — 6 
2 
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2 

have our ſelves towards them with all Hu- 

mility and Obſervance; and muſt not, 
| 


Es ee re In 


— 


The Daughter. 


any Pretence of Infirmity in them, deſpiſe 
or contemn them, either in outward Be- 
haviour, or ſo much as inwardly in our 
Hearts. If indeed they have Infirmities, it 
muſt be our Buſineſs to cover and conceal 
them, as Shem and Japbet, who cover'd 
their Father's Nakednefs, while the Accurſt 
Cham diſcloſed it. This muſt be done in 
ſuch a manner as even themſelves might not 
behold it. We are, as much as may be, to 
keep our ſelves from looking on thoſe Na- 
keanefſes of our Parents, which may tempt 
us to think Irreyerently of them. This is 
very contrary to the Practice of too many 
Children, who do not only publiſh and de- 
ride the Infirmities of their Parents, but pre- 
tend they have thoſe /nfirmities which they 
have not. There is commonly ſuch a Pride 
and Headineſs in Youth, that they cannot 
bear Submiſſion to the Counſels and Dire- 
ctions of their Elders, and therefore to ſhake 


them off, are willing to have them pals for 


the Effects of Dotage, when they are in- 
deed the Fruits of Sobriety and Experience, 
Hearken to thy Father that begat thee, fays 
the Wiſe- man, and Deſpiſe not thy Mother 
when ſhe is old. But the Youth of our 
Age ſet up for Wiſdom the 2 contrary 
Way, and think that by deſpiſing and ridi- 

| | | culing 


en 


ex 


AF 
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culing their Parents, they ſhall acquire the 
9 2 of Wits. If ſuch will not pra- 
ie Solomon s Exhortations, let them re- 
member his Threats. The Eye that mocketh 
his Father, and deſpiſeth to obey his Mother, 
the Ravens of the Valley ſhall pluck it out, and 
the young Eagles fhall eat it. 
Love is another Duty which we owe our 
Parents: We are to be heartily deſirous of 
all manner of Good to them, and to abhor to 
do any thing that may grieve or diſquiet 
them. This will appear by common Gra- 
titude, when 'tis remember'd what our Pa- 
rents have done for Us, how they were 
not only the Inſtruments of bringing us in- 
to the World, but alſo of Suſtaining and 


Supporting us after. Certainly they that 


rightly weigh the Cares and Fears that go 
to the e up of a Child, will judge 
the Love of that Child to be but a tolera- 
ble Return for them. This Love is to be 
expreſt in all kindneſs of Behaviour. We 
muſt gladly and readily do thoſe things 
which may bring Joy and Comfort to them. 
And ſince the Debt a Child owes a Parent 
is ſo great, that he can never hope himſelf 
to diſcharge it, he is therefore to call on 
God by Prayer, and to beg of him that he 
will reward all the Good his Parents have 
done for him, by Multiplying his Bleſſings 
upon them. What ſhall we then ſa — 

a thoie 


4 © The Daughter. 


thoſe Children, who inſtead of calling on 
Heaven for Bleſſings on their Parents, ran- 
ſack Hell for Curſes on them, and pour 
out the blackeſt Execrations againſt thera? 
This is ſo horrid a thing, that one would 
think there needed no Perſwaſive againſt it; 
becauſe none could be ſo vile as to fall into 
it. But we ſee God himſelf, who beſt knows 
Mens Hearts, ſaw it poſſible, and therefore 
laid the heavieſt Puniſhment upon it. He 
that Curſeth his Father or Mother, let him 
die the Death. And alas! our daily Expe- 
rience tells us, that this curſing of Parents 
is not only poſſible, but common. How 
many Children are there, that either thro' 
Impatience of the Government, or Greedi- 
ze/s of the Poſſeſſtons of their Parents, have 
wiſht their Deaths ? Let thoſe that do it re- 
member, how fairly and plauſibly ſoever they 
carry it before Men, there 1s one who ſees 
_ ſecret Wiſhes - their 33 and in 

is t they aſſuredly paſs for thoſe Hei- 
nous — Curls of their Parents, 
whoſe Puniſhment it is to die the Death. 
Let them conſider, that God hath as well 


the Power of Puniſhing as of Seeing, and ; 


therefore ſince he has pronounced Death to 
be the Reward of that Sin, tis not unreaſon- 
able to expect he may himſelf inflict it: That 
they who watch for the Death of their Pa- 
rents, may untimely meet their own. Wherc- 
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The Daughter. 5 


as to thoſe that Honour their Father and their 
Mother, is promis d the Bleſſing of Long 


Life. 


Another Duty we owe to Parents is O- 


7 bedience. This is not only enjoyn'd us by the 


Fifth Commandment, but expreſly in other 
Places of the Scripture. Children obey your 
Parents in the Lord. We owe them Obe- 
dience in all things, unleſs where their Com- 
mands are contrary to the Commands of 
God, in which caſe our Duty to God muſt 
be preferr'd. If any Parent ſhall be ſo wick- 
ed as to require his Child to Steal, or Lye, 
or to do any Unlawful thing, the Child then 
offends not againſt his Duty, if he diſobeys 
that Command. On the contrary, he muſt 
diſobey, or elſe he offends againſt a higher 
Duty, that which he owes to God his thou. 
venly Father. However when 'tis thus ne- 
ceſſary to refuſe Obedience, it ſhould be done 


in ſuch a modeſt reſpectful manner, that it 


may appear *tis Conſcience only, and not 
Stubborneſs, which moves him to it. But 
when the Commands are lawful, that is, 
when the thing commanded is either Good 
or not Evil, there the Child is bound to O- 
bey, be the Command in a Weightier or 
Lighter matter. How little this Duty is 
Ar too manifeſt every where in the 
World, where Parents generally have their 
Children no longer under Command, than 


they 


6 The. Daughter. 


they are under the Rod. When they are 
once grown up, they think themſelves free 
from all manner of Obedience to them, or if 
ome continue to pay it, yet let the Mo- 
tive of it be examin'd, and it will in too 
many be found to be Worldly Prudence. 
They fear to diſpleaſe their Parents, not for 
fear of diſpleaſing God, but leaſt they ſhould 
ſhorten their Hand towards them, and they 
ſhould loſe ſome what by it. How few are 
there that Obey purely becauſe Obedience 
is a Duty? How few that are as much a- 
fraid of the Curſe of Di/obedience, as of the 
 Misfortune of D inberitance. 

Children never more highly diſobey their 
Parents than in Marrying againſt their Con- 
ſent. They are ſo. much the Goods, the Poſ- 
ſeſſions of their Fathers and Mothers, that 
they cannot, without a kind of Theft, give 
away themſelves. They muſt have the 
Allowance of thoſe that have the Right in 
them; and therefore we ſee under the Mo- 
ſaical Law, the Maid that had made any 
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Vom was not ſuffer'd to perform it, unleſs | 


ſhe had the Parents Conſent, whoſe Right 
was thought of force enough to cancel and 
make void the Obligation even of a Vom; 
which ought to be 10 much conſider'd by 


us, as to keep us from making any ſuch, by 
which that Right is infring'd. , 


Ano» 
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Another Duty to Parents is, to aſſiſt them 

in all their Wants, of what kind ſoever, 
whether Weakneſs and Sickneſs of Body, 
decay of Underftanding, or Poverty and 
Lowneſs in Eftate : In all theſe the Child is 
bound, according to his Ability, to relieve 
and aſſiſt them. For the two former, 
Weakneſs of Body and Infirmity of Mind, 
none can doubt of the Duty, when they re- 
member how every Child did in his Infancy 
receive the very ſame Benefit from their 
Parents. The Child had then no Strength 
to ſupport, no Underſtanding to guide it 
ſelf, the Care of the Parents was fain to 
ſupply both theſe to it; and therefore, in 
common Gratitude, whenever either of theſe 
becomes the Parents Caſe, as ſometimes by 
great Age. or ſome Accident both do, the 
Child is to perform the ſame Offices back 
again to them. As to that of relieving 
their Poverty, there is the very ſame Obli- 
tion to that with the former: It being 


4 
> any xe 
— 


SS | ut an Act of Juſtice to ſuſtain your Parents, 
x 3 3 as your Parents ſuſtain'd you. Beſides, Chri/t 
* 4 | teaches us that this is contain'd within the 
* Precept of Honouring our Parents; for when 
b he accuſes the Phariſees of rejecting the 


— Y Commandment of God, to cleave to their 
a gd own Traditions, he inſtances in this par- 
x3 ticular concerning the relieving of Parents, 

/ oY where tis manifeſt, that this is a Part ofthe 
- 9 : Duty 


3 
— 


ä——äGf——[— — — — 


Parents; and 


© Pole a Parent ſo Unnatural as never to oye 
„ one 


. The Daughter. 


Duty enjoin'd by the Fifth Commandment : 
As may be ſeen at large inthe Seventh Chap- 
ter of St. Marx. . 

Ho then ſhall thoſe anſwer it, who de- 
ny Relief to their poor Parents? who can- 


not 555 with their own Exceſſes and Su- 


perfluities, which are indeed their own 
Sins, to ſatisfie the Neceſſities of thoſe to 
whom they owe their Being? Some are 
ſo very wicked, that, out of Pride, they 


ſcorn to own their Parents in their Poverty. 


Themſelves being advanced to Dignity and 
Wealth, they often think it a Diſparagement 
to them to look on their Parents in their low 


Condition, it being, as they think, the be- 
traying to the World the Meanneſs of their 
Birth; and thus the poor Parent fares the 


worſe for the Proſperity of the Child. This 


is ſuch a Pride and Unnaturalneſs together, 
as will ſurely find a ſharp Vengeance from 


God, it being a double Sin; and double, with- 


out Repentance, will be the Puniſoment. 
No Unkindneſs, no Fault of the Parents, 
can acquit the Child of this Duty; tho' the 
Gratitude due to à kind Parent be a 
forcible Motive to make the Child pay it, 


yet that is not the only nor chiefeſt Ground 


of it, which is laid in the Command of 


God, who 1 us / thus to Honour our 


— IS 


erefore, tho we ſhould ſup- 


j who have nat afterwards ch 
> Minds, and found they were t 

better, and more reaſonable to 9 
4 — WI 
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done any thing to oblige the Chili, which 
can hardly be imagin'd, yet ſtill the Com- 
mand of God continues in force; and if no 
tye of Gratitude ſnou'd lie upon us, we are 
bound ſtill to obey it. 95:2] 


[1 


There is all the Reaſon in the Wotld, 


that while Children want Underſtanding' to 
direct their Choice and Will, they ſhould 
have no other Will but that of Af 

rents, and therefore ſhould o 
do not underſtand. Even Children themſelves, 
ſee this as ſoon as in the leaſt degree 
they come to Reaſon : They ſee that 
if they had been left to themſelves, 
they had, in many caſes, come to Miſchief 


ir Pa- 
while they 


and that it was therefore fit they ſhould 


2 obey their Parents Orders and Commands. 
People ſomewhat older ſee as much Neceſ- 
2 fity that they ſhould do fo too, and they 
= themſelyes will ſee as much, when they 
have out- grown their childiſh Fancies; they 
will fee, that their Parents Wiſdom, 

Experience, and Capacity, were much great- 
er than their own, and that they were for 
that reaſon fitter to Rule and Guide them. 
I believe there are few People in the World 
that have, while young, q 


iſputed and re- 
pin'd at the Commands of their Parents, 
g'd their 


y. wiſer, - 


10 The Daughter. 
with than their own Mils and Humours, © 
tho' for the prefent they thought other- 
wiſe. It is more likely that having liv'd 
longer, ſtood higher, and obſerv'd Things 


Y better, they ſhould be moſt in the right, 
Li | and give the beſt Advice. The Parents 
| || muſt needs diſcern what is more fit and 
1 proper for their Children; and tho' they 
of may be now and then miſtaken, yet it is al- 
| |} ways ſafeſt to follow their Inſtructions and 
11 Commands. When Children obey their 
11 Parents, if they afterwards happen to miſ- 
11 carry, yet they have this to comfort them, 
f | that they miſcarry'd in their Duty, that 
11 they took the wiſeſt Courſe, ſuch as all 
1 good People approve; and every one is 
| || more rea 4 to pity and help ſuch under 
I | 4 their Misfortunes, than ſuch as fell into 
q [| the like thro' Srubborneſe, Setf-Conceit, and 
Bt Diſobedience. As there is all the Preſump- 
1 tion in the World on the ſide of the Pa- 
Uh rents, that their Advice and Commands are 
 - the wiſeſt and moſt reaſonable, ſo there is 
1 alſo all the Certainty of the good Intention 
1 and Deſign that can be: Who ſhould in- 
i! tend the Benefit of the Children ſo much 
[4 as the Parents who ſeem to live for no o- 
' j ther End than to do them Good? They 
i! have no other Aim than their Advantage; 
| I! all their Careand Study, all their Thoughts 
ii are fixt on them z they ſuffer a thou ad 
W it £24 Þ 7 | n 
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Inconveniencies for their Sake, and chuſe 
to live ſometimes penuriouſly, that their 
Children may live at Eaſe and Pleaſure, 
and who ſhould ſuſpe& the Counſels and 
Commands of ſuch, of want of Love and 
7 Kindneſs? There is nothing more proper 
to perſuade, than an Opinion that they do 
it out of Love, and deſign our Good by it. 
Now no one can poſſibly be fo aſſur'd of 
the Kindneſs and good Will of any one 
2 beſides, as of his Parents, and therefore the 
Command of no one ought to be enter- 
3 rain'd with a better Opinion than that of 
Parents; this wou'd help to forward our O- 
® bedience to them, were it well conſider'd. 
7 Young People ſhou'd reflect a little, that 
theſe Counſels and Commands come from 
' Fthoſe that have liv'd a great deal longer 
than they have, that have made Remarks, 
and had Experience; they have had Parents 
themſelves, and either tollow'd their Ad- 
vice, or repented of not doing it. The 
Duties enjoin'd are perhaps unacceptable to 
me; they are ſuch as I ſhould not chuſe, 
Iſuch as I do not like; bur I have oftew 
found my ſelf miſtaken, and I have no rea- 
ſon to think my ſelf wiſer than they who 
10 o perſuade me otherwiſe than I am inclin'd. 


They I am but of Yeſterday, and know little; 
age 5 1 have no Experience; and ſure theſe Pa- 
ughts vents have not liv'd fo long for nothing. 
uſand . B Old 
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Old Age has ſomething in it Good. Wiſdom 
and Knowledge moſt commonly attend it, 
and qualifie them to be Counſellors. Fur- 
ther, there is no body ſo likely to wiſh me 
well as they: There is no body has done 
ſo much tor me, no body grieves at my 
Miſcarriages like them, or ſtudies with that 
Concern and Care to prevent them : Other 
People, as it comes in their Way, give me 


good Counſel, and ſay the fame Things in 


effect that Parents do: They warn me of 
the ſame Dangers, and exhort me to the 
ſame Duties But I can plainly perceive there 
is a great deal of difference between the 
Mind and Concern with which Parents 

ſpeak, and thoſe of other People, though 

-good Friends: 'They ſpeak with a lively 
Senſe and Feeling, with Force and Affecti- 
on, in great Earneſt, and from the bottom 

of the Heart, as if they were to endure to 

Evils they. warn us to avoid, and ſhare with 

us the Miſeries we ſhall undergo, if we fol- 
low not their Counſels. They ſeem to be 
exceedingly intereſted in our Behalf, and 
yet tis evident they can make no manner 
of Advantage of our complying with them: 
They can get nothing by us, but Content 
and Satisfaction. All they have already is 
ours in Deſign, and all they are getting 
ſtill, and deſire to get, is for us; wherefore 
we can ſuipect them of no Deſign upon my 
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and all theſe Things ſhew us moſt evidently, 
that what they ſay to us, and the Com- 
mands they lay upon us, proceed from the 
trueſt, moſt ſincere and diſintereſted Af- 
fection. They are Afflicted when we are 
Unhappy; let them be never ſo Wiſe, or 
Rich, or Honourable, our Folly, Sin, and Diſ- 
_ obedience will make them Miſerable; tho? 

they loſe by it neither Underſtanding, 
Wealth, nor Places, yet ſuch is their Con- 
cern for us, that in all theſe Things they 
are not Happy unleſs we will conſent to 
make them ſo, by being Dutiful and Obe- 
dient, and taking good and virtuous Courſes. 
On the other fide, let us be never fo Wiſe, 
or-Rich, or Honourable, all that our Parents 
get by it is Pleaſure and Content, for which, 
inſtead of taking ought away, they lift up 
their Heads nnd Hearts to God, and bleſs 

us; and can I think the Counſels and Com- 
mands of ſuch People are not the beſt the 
can give me, the moſt kindly intended, and 
fitted for my Practice and Compliance? 
Tho' the Commands of Parents do often 
croſs the Childrens Deſires, and hinder them 
from purſuing their Pleaſures, yet it is not 
becauſe their Parents envy them their Plea- 
ſures, or deny them Satisfaction; but be- 
cauſe the proſecution of their Deſires, in 
the forbidden Inſtances, is criminal, and 
would be hurtful to them, tho' perhaps 


B 2 they 


—— — 
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"they ſee it not. 'They never command 


them to do any thing, but the doing of it 
tends to the Childrens Advantage; nor ever 
forbid any thing, but what is hurtful in its 
ſelf and Conſequences; and therefore tho? 
the Children ſee nothing but Pleaſure in what 


they propoſe, yet the Parent ſtands higher, 


and ſees there is alſo Sin, or Danger near 
it, and how it will operate at a diſtance, 
and what Fruits it will produce. And 
as they remember their Parents to have 
hinder'd them, when they were younger, 
from eating ſeveral Meats, or drinking ſe- 
veral Drinks, and doing ſeveral Things 
which they then lik'd, and defir'd to have, 
and griev'd and repin'd at the Refuſal, 


which yet my are now ſatisfy d proceed- 


ed from no Unkindneſs, but turn'd, as it 
was intended, to their Benefit: So might 
they learn to conclude, that the command- 
ing them Things for the preſent uneaſie, 
and forbidding them Things for the preſent 
ſweet and deſirable, may be full as reaſon- 
able and fit to be comply'd withal; and 
that when a little Time is over- paſt, and 
the Seaſon of Pleaſure ſomewhat ſpent, 
they will be equally fatisfy'd with the Care 


and Wiſdom of their Parents. And this 


young People wou'd do well to improve; 
they are capable of conſidering, and the 
ought to do it. Let them inquire - all 
| cir 


d ena.) Foro: 


| 
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their Acquaintance that are grown up, and 
older than themſelves, and the older ſtill 


the better, and ſee how many of theſe 


there are that will tell them, It is better, 
wiſer, and ſafer to follow their own Hu- 
mours than the Advice of their Parents, and 
how many upon Experience have ſucceeded 
in diſobeying their Commands; how many 
there are that are not griev'd at their Diſ- 
obedience, and do not wiſh moſt earneſtly 
they had comply'd with what was advis'd 
or requir'd of them. And when they find 
that all the World agree, that notwith- 
ſtanding their preſent Deſires, and the un- 
eaſineſs of complying with the Commands 
of Parents, yet it is better fo to do; that 
ny who have obey'd-are-very much ſatiſ- 
fy'd, and they who have not are griev'd 
and troubled, and wiſh they had: They 
will ſee they ought to conclude, that how- 
ever a n Gm Commands of Pa- 

rents may for the preſent be, yet it is better 

to yield to them, than to indulge their own 
Humours; and that the united Wiſdom and 
Experience of the whole World is a ſafer 


bottom to proceed upon, than any preſent 
Longi 5 


F 2 Reaſons Children ſhould them 
ſelves, when in time they come to be Pa- 
rents, exact, require, and find Obedience 
at their Childrens Hands; this every one 
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expects; this all are naturally led to. Where 
is the Parent that does not think it reaſon- 
able his Children ſhou'd obey. him, even a- 
gainſt their Inclinations, and ſhou'd not 
prefer his Wiſdom and Experience to their 
own Will or Underſtanding, and truſt to 
his Affection, Love, and Favour, rather 
than purine their own Humours? Upon 
the ſame Grounds that any one expects O- 
bedience from his Children, hel knows he 
ought to pay it to his Parents. Now Chil- 
dren and young People — as the 
eaſily may, that Parents univerſally 
Obedience at their Childrens Hands, may ve- 
ry well conclude that they ſhall do fo too, 
when-ever they come to be Parents; and 
that there muſt certainly be good Reaſon 
in a Practice, which all the different Na- 
tions in the World agree and center in. 
If they can imagine that all the World 
cou'd not agree in any thing, that was not 
reaſonable and juſt, and yet agree in requi- 
ring Children to obey their Parents, they 
will quickly ſee that it is juſt and reaſona- 
ble for Children to obey their Parents; for 
the Parents cou'd not reaſonably require it, 
if it were not reaſonable the Children ſhou'd - 
give it. | 

To ſhew how fit it is to comply with 


and obey our Parents, God calls himſelf, 


throughout the Holy Scriptures, our Fa- 


ther, 


— — — — 


1 


tber, and from that Title and Relation calls 


for our Obedience; and therefore ſtubborn, 
head-ſtrong, diſobedient, and rebellious 
Children ought to think upon theſe Things; 
to conſider all the T'yes and Obligations 
they have to be Obedient to their Parents; 
the Reaſonableneſs, the Pleaſure, the Se- 
curity of being ſo, the . eee of all 

good People, and the Bleſſing of God that 
goes along with it; and, on the other hand, 
the Grief and Trouble of Mind, the Sorrow - 


and Repentance at home, the Shame and 


Infamy from abroad, and the Diſpleaſure 
of Almighty God, that attend and follow 
Diſobedience to Parents. 

But becauſe there are a great many Caſes, 
in which the Children plead Exemption from 
this Rule, in which they do not actually o- 
bey their Parents Commands, and yet de- 
fend themſelves as no Tranſgreſſors of this 
Law; it may be of ſome uſe to ſee in what 
Particulars they are oblig'd to obey with- 
out Reſerve, and in what they are at Li- 
berty; that the Duty of Children, and the 
juſt eee, of Parents, may be both of 
them ſecur'd. | 

It has been obſerv'd, that, in the great 
Affair of Marriage, a ſtrict Obedience to 
the Will of Parents is requir'd. Indeed it 
is not expreſly ſaid in Scripture, that Chit 


#ren ſhall not Marry without the Conſent, 
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or againſt the Will of their Parents, but 
it is expreſly ſaid, that they ſhall honour and 
obey them; and it will be hard to reconcile 
- Marrying againſt Conſent, with honouring 

the Parents, or Marrying againſt Command, 
with Obeying them; and generally ſpeak- 
ing, the Inſtances and Examples of Mar- 
riages in Scripture, are ſuch as ſhew the Pa- 
rents had the chiefeſt Hand in making them 
up. The Stile was ever thus, That ſuch a 
One gave his Son or Daughter to ſuch a One in 
Marriagez wherefore the Law being g1- 
ven particularly to the Jews, and this being 
the general Practice amongſt them, it is 
not unreaſonable to think they held them- 
felves bound by this Law, not to Marry a- 
gainſt their Parents Will or Conſent. But 
whether oblig'd by this Law, or no, the 
Cuſtom was ſuch that it was ſeldom other- 
wiſe, and that not only among the 7ews, 
but even among the Greets and Romans, 
two of the wiſeſt and moſt civiliz'd People 
of the World. There wou'd be no end 
of Citations to this purpoſe, out of their 
Books; they are all full of them; and tho” 

there muſt be many Examples to the contra- 
ry, yet there are no Rules or Precepts in favour 
of the Childrens Liberty; but when they 
take it, *tis ſtill with blame. This Diſpoſal 
of Children by Parents, is not only a Mat- 
_ 
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ter reaſonable, fair, and approv'd by wiſe 


and good Men among them, and ſtreng- 
then'd by Cuſtom uncontrol'd and imme 
morial, but it paſt into Laws and Statutes. 
They reckon'd there was no Marriage with- 
out the Conſent of the Parents, and the 
Children were all accounted Baſtards. Chri- 


ſtianity for a great while made no Alterati- 


ons in che Matter The Civil Laws of Chri- 
ſtian Emperors confirm'd the Opinion of the 
Ancients, and the Sentence of the Church 
went along with them: The Canons, and 
the judgment of the beſt Writers, are all 
on this ſide; they ſtill make the Conſent 
of Parents eſſential to the Contra#. The 
Laws of our own Nation take no notice of 
Conſent of Parents: They truſt it, I be- 
lieve, te the Reaſon of the Thing itſelf, . 
and to the i/dom of all Ages, and to the 
Cuſtom and Example of almoſt all Nations; 
but the Canons of our Church dare not venture 


that; they poſitively require Conſent of Pa- 


rents; they tell us, that it is not lawful for 
any Children, unleſs arriv'd to the Age of 
21, to make any Marriage - Contract with- 
out the Conſent of their Parents, or, incaſe 
they are dead, of their Guardians and Go- 
vernors; and that is one good End the Chureb 
propoſes, in publiſhing the Banns of Matri- 
mony, that the Parents and People con- 
cern'd may know whether they think fit 
By - 
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to agree to their Childrens Choice or no. 
And that this End may not be defeated by 
the Secrecy of Licences, it is required, that 
one of the Parties ſhould depoſe on Oath, 
that Conſent of the Parents is not wanting, 


before you can obtain the Licence. This 


Care our Church takes, tho' much in vain, 
which ſufficiently ſhews her Opinion of the 
Matter, how far ſhe reckons the Conſent 
of Parents neceſſary. N 

It is but reaſonable however that we 
ſhou'd hear and conſider what may in this 
Caſe be anſwer' d by the Children. Marri- 
age is certainly a State and Condition on 
which the Happineſs of Life does very 
much depend, more than indeed moſt Peo- 
ple think upon before hand. To be confin'd 
to live with one perpetually, of whom we 
have no Liking 2 muſt certain- 
ly be a moſt uneaſie State. There had 
need be a great many good Qualities to re- 
concile a conſtant Converſation to one, e- 
ven where there is ſome ſhare of Kindneſs 
and Affection; but without Love, the very 
beſt of all good Qualities will never make 
a conſtant Converſation eaſie and delight- 
tul; and whence proceed thoſe endleſs and 
innumerable domeſtick Miſeries, that plague 
and utterly confound ſo many Families, but 
from want of Love and Kindneſs in the 
Wife or Husband ? From whence _ 
| their 


Maſters, not our Servants: And you cannot 
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their Neglect and careleſs Management of 
Affairs at Home, and their profuſe and ex- 
travagant Expences abroad? in a word, it 
is not eaſie, as it is not needful, to recount 
the Evils that ariſe abundantly from the 
want of Conjugal Affection only; and ſince 
this is ſo certain, a Man or Woman runs the 
moſt fearful Hazard that can be, who Mar- 
ries without this Affection in themſelves, 
and without good Aſſurance of it in the o- 
ther. And ſince it is impoſſible for any one 


to Love with another's Affections, but 


with their own, the Parents muſt conſider 
this, eſpecially how they engage their 
Children to Marry, where at leaſt a hopeful 
proſpect of this Love does not appear, leaſt 
while they are endeavouring to make their 
Children Happy, they make them of all 
Creatures the moſt Miſerable, and that ir- 


remediably ſo. If there be reaſon that Young 
People ſhould be left in any thing to them- 
ſelves, and to their own Liberty, it ſeems 


to be in the Choice of thoſe with whom 
they are to live and dye, with whom they 
are to venture being Happy or Unhappy 
all their Days. It is without doubt in no- 
thing ſo neceſſary as in Marriage. Do you 
not know, ſays one of Old, That Marriage 
1 to Us our ſelves, and muſt be mat- 
ter of our Choice? Our Affections are our 


by 
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by all your Power and Might, nor by your 
frequently reiterated Orders and Commands, 
cauſe me to Love or Hate where you ſhall 
fix. Then is Marriage like to be laſtingly 
Happy, when both agree in Loving each the 
other; and therefore fince I am to have a 
Wife or a Husband the Partner of my Bed, 
and of all the Joys and Sorrows that are 
likely to befall me while Ilive, I muſt ſeek 
for one thar I can like, I think, for ever. 
I do not fay that this is all as reaſonable as 
it ſhould be, bur there is Reaſon enough in 
it, to make the Parents very careful and con- 
ſidering, that they urge not their Authority 
too far in conſtraining their Children to Mar- 
95 not only where there is no viſible Aver- 
on, but where there is great likelihood 
that there will not be a good Agreement. 
I do not ſee what it would avail any one 
to Object againſt this, the great Power gi- 
ven by the Laws of the Ancient Greeks and 
Wi toParents over their Children. Thoſe 


£42ws that gave them Power not only to 
fell their Children for Slaves, but even to put 
them to Death, did doubtleſs impower to 
diſpoſe of them in Marriage, arbitrarily and 
without conſulting the Inclinations of their 
Children. But the Laws of Chriſtians, which 

free us from the Bondage of the Moſaical 
Lac, ſet the Liberty of Children on a larg- 
er Bottom than it ſtood on in Antiquity. 
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I ſee no Reaſon to think, that Parents are 
by Nature Maſters of the Freedom and Life 
of the Children. And Nature is the main 
Rule of Command and Obedience in Parents 
and Children. Thoſe Nations that made 


ſuch ſevere Laws againſt Children, had rea- 


ſons for it, which probably ceaſe with 
us; beſides there is no inferring that 
the Chilaren of other Nations, where no ſuch 
Laws are in Being, are oblig'd to the ſame 
Obedience; and therefore tho' the People of 
other Kingdoms had fo abſolutely the Com- 
mand of their Children, as to diſpoſe of them 
in Marriagg how and where they plea» 
ſed, "ah is not their Example ſufficient to 
juſtifie a Parent in doing the like, any fur- 
ther than the Thing is otherwiſe fit, among 
Us. And it is very difficult to meet with a 
Caſe where the Thing ſhall be otherwiſe 
fit, when the Child cannot love nor like 
the Perſon whom the Parent would force 
him or her to Marry. Children are not ty d 
to this ſtrict Obedience in this ſingle Point, 
only becauſe the Children of the Fews, or 
Greeks, or Romans might be. And Regard 
alſo is to. be had to the Cuftoms of the Coun 
try. The Jews, as all the People of the 
Eaſt, ſpeaking generally, did not ſuffer the 


Momen to go abroad as ours do. They went 


to viſit a Relation or near Friend, and that 
ſparingly, and mixt not with Common Com- 
pany z Which, with the Modeſty —_ 
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that Sex, deprived them of the Opportu- 
nity of diſpoſing of themſelves, ſo that their 
Parents only muſt or could diſpoſe of them 
and when they were once Marry'd, they 
kept very much at Home, and ſaw bur little 
ftrangeCompany.TheGreeks and Romans ſeem 
to have had more Liberty, but yet not near 
ſo much as ours have: This, I take it, ought 
to make ſome little Difference; for if the 
Cuſtoms of the Country allow the Women 
Liberty to ſee and to be ſeen of all, both 
before and after Marriage, thcy make it 
ſomewhat more reaſonable for them to 
chuſe their Partners with wham they are 
to live, not in Confinement, but at Liber- 
ty, that they may not afterwards diſlike them, 
nor be bertray'd by ſuch their Liberty into 
new Liking, and Deſires of thoſe they ne- 
ver can obtain. And there is yet more 
reaſon that the Sons of theſe Old Peo- 
ple, ſhould be intirely at the diſpoſal 
of their Parents rather than the Daughters, 
becauſe — was not half ſo grie- 
vous to them: for they were allow'd more 
Fives than One, Divorces were cheap and 
eaſie, and they took great Liberties beſides 
with whom they could; and therefore if 
they lik'd not the Condition or Perſon of 
a Fife, they either wander'd from her Bed, 
and took to looſe Courſes, which th 
might do, it was ſo common, without muc 
Scandal 
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Scandal or ill Fame, or elſe they quickly 


found occaſion for Divercez and therefore 


to be Marry'd, tho' againſt their Likeing 
and Conſent, was no great Hardſhip, the 
Cuſtoms of the Nation, the Licenſe of the 
Times, gave them a world of Liberty, and 
this made it much more reaſonable for the 
Sons to be entirely at their Parents diſpoſal 
than the Daughters. | 

The Caſe of Chriſtians is quite different. 
They have no Liberty allow d of any kind. 
Chriſt has oblig'd them ro Love each other, 
and no other, even till Death. Each 
Chriſtian Pair is now redue'd to their Ori- 
ginal Standard, and are to be as Eve and A. 
dam were to each other, Faithful and Kind, 
without ſo much as Hope of changing. 
This makes it to be infinitely more the 
Concern of Chriſtians, to look they Marry 
none but whom th „and fully intend 
to Love, than of — gn People whoſe Laws 
and Cuſtoms allow'd them greater Liberties 
and therefore it is not altogether fair to 
urge the Inſtances and Examples of theſe 
ſort of People ſo often in a Chriſtian King- 
dom, for they might much more reaſona- 
bly, becauſe more eaſily, ſubmit to the Will 
and Command of their Parents, than Chri- 
ſtians in ſuch caſes of Marriage can. And 
when Parents remember that their Com- 


mands are to lay Obligations on their 9 
| dren 
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dren, that will laſt when they themſelves 
are dead and gone, and from which they 
never can be freed, tho' all the Evils in 
the World ſhould happen to them, they 
will be cautious and ſparing how they lay 
ſuch Commands upon them, againſt their 
Inclination and Liking. Howeyer there 
will be always ſome difference between 
Childrens refuſing, with all Submiſſion and 
Reſpect to comply with the Commands of 
their Parents, in e ſuch whom the 
are ſure they do not Love, and their 
Marrying where they will, without the Con- 
ſent, or againſt the Commands of their Pa- 
rents. The Diſobedience of the One is much 
more pardonable and pitiable than the Di/- 
obedience of the other, becauſe it is much more 
in the Childrens power to keep themſelves 
free from engaging their Affections, than 
it is to ſettle them where the Parents pleaſe. 
And to refuſe to Marry when commanded, 
is not fo likely to do any Injury or Diſho- 
nour, as to Marry againſt Command is to 
do both or either; and yet in Excuſe of 
ſuch Diſobedience, as Marrying of them- 
ſelves, Reſpect and Conſiderati on are to be 
had to the Peoples Age and Condition. 
The Cuſtoms of the World, and Reaſon, 
conſent in giving ſuch Perſons ſtill more 
Liberty, the Older they grow. They are 
not to be Maſters of themſelves while Young, 
| | becauſe 
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becauſe their Reaſon and Underſtanding 
are imperfect. They have not Judgment 
enough to conſider what is Good. or Evil 
for them. Their Paſſions and Afﬀections 
are ſtrong and prevalent, always looking 
towards Plcaſure, and they have not Con- 
ſideration enough to correct or check the 
Diſorders of their Will and Deſire, If theſe 
be the true Cauſes why they ought to be 
ſubject to the Commands of Parents and Su- 
periors, while Young, it is but fir, that as 
theſe wear off, and Reaſon, Underſtanding, 
and Judgmenr ſucceed, their Chains ſhould 
wear away, and their Reſtraint be leſſen'd. 
This is generally allow'd in Second Marri- 
ages. The firſt does ſo emancipate and free 
the Children from the Parents Power, that 
it is not accounted Diſobedience, when they 


Marry the Second time without Conſent. 


Now this is not, becauſe the Parents are no 
longer Parents, nor the Children ty'd to Dus. 
tiful Obedience, but becauſe the greater Age 
and Reaſon make them fitter to conſider 
themſelves, and to look after their own Af= 
fairs. Tis indeed a Maxim, that they who 
are once emancipated and ſet free, do never 
return to Servitude, and therefore the Chil- 
dren being once freed from their Parents 
Authority by Marriage, come not again un- 
der their Power as to a ſecond Marriage. 


But I believe, that fulneſs of Age, my 
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of Judgment, Sobriety, and Steadineſs of 
Mind and Temper, are better Reaſons for 
Childrens Liberty, and Exemption from 
ſome Commands of their Parents, than their 
being once marry'd. For if a Minor mar- 
ry di/obediently, and be afterwards ſet at Li- 
berty by his Partner's Death, while he is 
ſtill Young and under Age, whatever the 
Laws may do, yet Reaſon certainly ſubjects 
him to his Parents Power, in the Choice 
of a Second Wife, as it did of the firſt. 
He is not emancipated by his firſt Fo/ly and 
Di/obedience, he ſtill wants the Care and Tu- 
telage of his Parents, wherefore — 


but Age, Diſcretion, and Ability to. loo 


after themſelves, exempt Children from the 
Subjection of their Parents, in matters that 
are fo Perſonal, and ſo much the Children 
own Concern. Parents are eſpecially to have 
regard to the Age and Wiſdom of their 
Children; and the Childrens Di/obedience in 
theſe caſes will be more or leſs excuſeable, 
as Wiſdom and Age ſet them more at Li- 
berty. | | 
Sometimes the Neglect of Parents will, 
in a great meaſure, excuſe the Childrens mar- 
rying themſelves. If Parents are backward 
in taking ſuch Care as is but neceſſary, Chil- 
dren cannot be blamed in providing for their 
own Settlement: And therefore — Laws 
have left them wholly. at their Liberty to 
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marry at ſuch an Age, if their Parents lookt 
not after it before. Theſe, and many other 
things, may be ſaid in behalf of Children, 


either refuſing to marry ſuch as their Pa- 


rents command them to Marry, or that mar- 


ry according to their own liking againſt 
; 0 


mmand. And there is ſo much to be 


ſaid on both ſides, and fo many things to 


be conſidered particular to each, that it is 
neither ſafe nor true to affirm, that all Pa- 

rents in all caſes have a right to the Com- 

pliance and Obedience of their Children, or 

that all Children are at liberty to marry and 

diſpoſe of themſelves without the conſent 

of their Parents: For neither of theſe Pro- 
poſitions are unexceptionably true. Pa- 
rents have a great Power, but they muſt uſe 
it, as truly they moſt generally will and do, 
like Parents, tenderly and kindly; and Child- 
ren have a great Duty, but they are not 
ty'd like Slaves in all caſes, and with Bonds 
> te will laſt for ever; but when they do 
not Obey, they muſt do it with Unwilling- 
neſs, and — Reluctance, and it muſt be 
in caſes of great and laſting Moment and 


Concern, ſuch as when repreſented to 
fair, equal, wiſe and underſtanding People, 
they may find themſelves both pitied for 
their Tryal, and approved for their Re- 
ſolution: That thoſe who would be glad 
that Children ſhould: Obey their Parents, 


max 
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may acknowledge it was reaſonable they 
thould not be Obey'd in theſe Particulars : 
For, to ſay Truth, the Aﬀections of Pa- 
rents are generally ſo ſtrong, and their In- 
tentions ſo repo rowards their Children, 
that the Preſumption of Right is generally 
on their ſide, and the Cauſe of the Children 
had need be very juſt, righteous, and ap- 
parently good and reaſonable, when the 
diſpute or contend with Parents: Becauſe 
the Byaſs of the whole Worid 1s, with 
2 Reaſon, on their {ide againſt the Chil- 
5 e 
In a word, when the certain Laws of 
God, and the Laws of the Land, and of 
our Superiors, lay their Commands or Pro- 
hibitions on Children, the Parents have no- 
thing to do but to forward their: Obedi- 
ence. They are not to enjoin any thing 
prejudicial to the Obligations they lye un- 
der to God and to their Country, nor to 
command them in oppofition to them: 
And when they do, they are not to be heard 
or underſtood. The Children are to go on 
ſteadily in their Duty to both, and to mi- 
ſtake their Parents Orders, with Submiſſion, 
and Reſpect, and Tenderneſs. And in the 
caſe of Marriages, the Parents are to take 
all due Care to ſee their Children well dif: 
— of, according to their Age, and Qua- 
ity, and Tempers, remembring they — 
1 then 
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then laying the Grounds and Foundation of 
their Happineſs or Miſery, and not to let the 
cConſideration of Fortune and Eſtate ſo prepon- 
derate and over · weigh all other Conſidera- 
tions of Form and Favour, Birth and Edu- 
cation, Virtue and good Qualities, as to 
neglect them all; and when the Parents have 
done this, the Children are to Obey as far 
as poſſibly they can: The little Objections 
of the Fancy, and the Niceties that are 
commonly made on thoſe Occaſions, muſt 
yield to the mature Deliberations of the Pa- 
rents. It were undoubtedly beſt, and moſt 
to be wiſh'd, that both the Parents and the 
Children might ſo chuſe, that each ſhould 
approve the other's Choice, and that, as Ho- 
mer ſays of Penelope, ſhe might be beſtow'd 
by her Father upon whom {ſhe pleas'd: For 
otherwiſe, they will not both be eaſie, but 
when that comes to paſs, the Authority of 
Parents, and the Duty of Children are both 
ſecur'd and reconcil'd. But if this will not 
be, 'twill be difficult to avoid committing a 
Fault, on the one ſide or the other. If the 
Parent offer what the Child cannot poſſibly 
>. aſſent to, and what wiſe and unconcern'd 
Perſons blame, condemn and reject, upon 
* a reaſonable Information of the whole Pro- 
ceedings, if ſuch Refuſal of the Offer be made 
with Decency, and great Humility upon 
the Childrens part, it will not * 
the 
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the Head of ſinful Diſobedience. They may 
ſtand off with Innocence and Safety, and yet 
may Honour as they ought their Father and 
Mother. But if ſuch Offer be made by the 
Parents, as wiſe and good Men in the like 
Caſe and Circumſtances may make, with» 
out Folly and without Injury, and there 
be nothing handſome or material to object, 
ſuch as would fatisfie a wiſe, a ſober, and 
impartial Man, the Duty of Children ſo re- 
fuſing will not be ſafe. They are doubt- 
leſs obliged to Obey their Parents in theſe 
Caſes; and if Children, who are under Age, 
and wholly in their Father's Cuſtody and 
Power, and part of his Houſe, will venture 
to engage themſelves, without his Conſent, 
or againſt his Command, to their Diſho= 
nour and Prejudice, they will be guilty f 
ſinful Di/obedience, and muſt ſeek the For- 
weneſs they will want, both at God's 
Hand and his. | 5 
The Duty of Children to Parents, as has 
hitherto been confider'd, has relation chief - 
ly to the Father, We muſt now diſcourſe 
of it as it relates to the Mother, both while 
the Father is alive, and after he is dead. 
The Mother is indeed in Scripture always 
included with the Father; Honour thy Fa- 
ther and thy Mother. He that ſiniteth his Fa- 
ther or Mother ſhall ſurely be put to Death. 
Curſed be be that ſetteth Light by his e 
| an 
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and Mother. My Son, hear the Inſtructions of 
thy Father, and forſake not the Law of thy 


| Mother; and ſo in many other places. Indeed 
there is equal Reaſon in molt Caſes why we 
ſhould do fo, and in ſome 


greater. The 
Mothers undergo moſt Pain and Sorrow for 
their Children, bear all the Trouble of their 
Infancy and Childhood, do all they can for 
them, and intend them much more, have 
at leaſt the ſame, but generally a much grea- 
ter Affection to them than the Fathers, 
and the ſame Intereſt and Concern for their 
goed and welfare; wherefore in Nature, 
true Reaſon and Gratitude, the Children are 
obliged to make no difference between the 
Father and Mother, in their Obſervance of 
them, and Obedience to them. © 

But becauſe the Father is alſo Superior 


do the Mother, both in Natural Strength, 


in Wiſdom, and by God's Appointment, 
and that there is no Obeying contrary Com- 
mands; the Children are elhecially to. Qbey 
their Fathers, in Caſes where they have 

Power to command; and where they can» 


not Obey-both Parents together, then they 


muſt never obey one Parent to the Preju- 


1 dice of the other. The Father has no Right 


to command the Children any thing unduti - 
ful, diſ-reſpectful, or injurious to the Mo- 
ther; but if it happens, that the Inclinations 
or Deſires of the Mother ſhould differ _ : 

| TROIC 
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thoſe of the Fatber in choice of Trade, 

or Calling, or in Matches for the Children, 
or in other Things of Moment, wherebß 
the Children mutt diſpleaſe one Parent by *' 
complying with the other, the Father is 
the Superior Authority, and muſt be obey d, 
becauſe both the Laws of God and Man * 
have ſubjected the Fife to the Husband. 
She is not preſum'd to have a Will contra- 

ry to her Husband's, and therefore the Child 
diſobeys not his Mother, who obeys his Fa- 
ther's Command, becauſe the Mother is to 

be obedient alſo; and the Caſe is not very 
much alter'd, tho' the Father do not la 
expreſs Command upon the Child, bur 1s 
pathve and content, likes and approves the 
Choice he makes, tho' the Mother be 
wholly averſe to it; in ſuch Caſe the Fa- 
ther is to be regarded, for he is the proper 
Superior. 

- But when the Mother is the only Parent, 
185 then her Authority increaſes, and ſhe is then 

q |: ſolely to be regarded. Indeed the Civil 

1 Laus do generally free the Sons at ſuch an 


1 Age, ſuppoſing them the Maſters of the 
1 Family, and by the Advantage of their Sex 
5 | and Education, fit to govern and diſpoſe of 
bd | themſelves and their Aﬀairs. The Daugh- 
(| ters, tis true, are kept longer in Subjection, 
| being ſuppoſed to want the Care and Wiſ⸗ 
dom of their Parents longer; but growing 
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up to Liberty, as they advance in Years 
here cannot be an 
exact Rules in ſuch Caſes; For the Wil- 


dom of either Parent or Children muſt ne- 
ceſſarily make ſome alteration in the mea- 
ſure of Obedience, in reſpect to ſome Com- 


mands which relate nearly to the Children, 


— ETD 


before he will afflict and 


as Marriage eſpecially does. 
And even in Caſes, where the Sons and 
Daughters may reaſonably be preſum'd at 
Liberty, and would otherwiſe take and uſe 
that Liberty, yet unleſs it be a matter of 
great Moment, it ſhould not eaſily be ven- 
tur'd on, to the Mothers great Sorrow. For 
the Grief of a Parent is not to be occaſi- 
on'd cheaply and lightly. Much will be 
ſuffer'd by a dutiful good-natur'd Child, 
grieve his Parent; 


and ſince this is eſpecially the Iufirmity and 
Feebleneſs of Mothers, the Children are obli- 


ged to greater Care and Circumſ} 


pection in 


their Behaviour towards them, to prevent 
their Sorrows; for eve 
them Grief, is a ſort of 


thing that gives 
iſobedience, and all 


Diſobedience can never be remember'd by 
Children, without much Trouble and Re- 
morſe; it will dwell continually upon them, 


and haunt them like an Evil S 


Plrit. 


They 


will a thouſand times wiſh they had behav'd 
themſelves more dutifully, kindly, and o- 
bediently, and rather gone without their 


Vo L. II. © GS Deſires, 
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| Deſires, than have occaſion'd any Trouble 
|| or Sorrow to their Parents. 17 
ö The laſt thing Children owe their Pa- 
4 rents is Support and Suſtenance, which is evi- 
dently comprehended under the Word Ho- 
| nour. It is thus taken in Timothy, Honour 
1 . Widows that are Widows indeed, that is, let 
1 the Widows who are in Want, and behave 
Will themſelves ſoberly, diſcreetly, and chaſt- 
| l ly, be reliev'd and maintain'd among you, 
110 and let the Elders that rule well be coun- 
| red worthy of double Honour, of a Mainte- 


i nance better than ordinary. 
Til || The Fews were remarkably kind and 
11 


tender to their Parents in Diſtreſs. It was 
Til a common Saying with them, I muſ# Ho- 
1 nour God with your Subſtance, if you have it; 
167 hut you muſt Honour your Parents whether you 
| have it or no, for you muſt beg for them; 
| and more than that, you muit York, tho? 
1 it were in Publick-houſes of Correction, to 
help your Parents. This I believe was the 
Foundation of the Parents power to Sell 
their Children; it muſt be when they knew 
they cou'd not be maintain'd but by ſuch 
'Sale, or when they could not themſelves 
maintain their Children, and therefore ſold 
them that they might live. The Practice is 
too Barbarous and Unnatural, to be ſuppor- 
ted by any other Ground or Reaſon. No- 
thing but ſuch extream Neceſſity could 
5 make 
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make it tolerable. Such a Power is not 
then ſtrictly juſt, but the Exerciſe of it is 
excuſable becauſe it is unavoidable. This 


barbarous Cuſtom remains ſtill among the 
unciviliz'd Nations of Africa and America; 
but is entirely aboliſh'd by Chriſtians, and 
the more poliſh'd People of the Inſidels. 


Hierocles ſays, we muſt Honour our Parents 


ö exccedinply, affording them moſt cheerful- 
ly the Service of our Bodies and the Ule of 


our Wealth. Among the Romans, if a Son 
was quite emancipated and free from his 
Father's Government, yet if his Father 
came to want, and were deny'd by his Son; 
the Son for his Ingratitude was to return a- 
ain unto his Father's Service. By Solon's 
w, the Son indeed might deny this Ali- 
ment and Suſtenance w his Father, in 
caſe the Father had neglected ſo to edu- 
cate the Son, as to have put him in a way. 


of making ſuch Proviſion for his indigent 


Parent. If he neither put him out to any 
Trade, nor taught him how to get his Li. 
ving, it was preſum'd the Father had in 4 


manner expos'd him to Miſery, and there- 
fore deſerv'd not the return of Love and 
= Kindneſs he had never ſhewn. But this 
was only to conſtrain the Parent th look 


after the Education of his Children, to make 


chem thereby the more uſeful Members of 
the Common-Wealth. It exempted the Chil- 


2 dren 
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dren from the Legal Penalties that other- 
wiſe might be inflicted on ſuch unnatural 
Refuſal, but it took not away the Obliga- 
tion the Children had by Nature to provide 
for their diſtreſt Parents; even this ſevere 
Law ty'd not the Children to be cruel and 
undutiful, but intended to puniſh the Pa- 
rents Folly and Neglect, by leaving it to 
the Children to deal with their Parents as 
they pleas'd, which otherwiſe they might 
not do, but were obliged to provide for 


them. For this Support and Maintenance of 1 


Parents is a Thing ſo naturally and neceſſa- 
rily due, that no Laws can tie the Children 
not to afford it, and according to their beft 
Abilities. It wou'd be due even to a Trai- 
tor and proſcrib'd Perſon; that is, bare 
Maintenance would be due from Children 
to their Parents in ſuch hard Caſes. 

Theſe Reflections on the Duty of Chil- 
dren to their Parents, have been made, chief- 
ly as it is the Command of God; I ſhall 
now conſider it as a Mortal Virtue, and 


that with particular Regard to the Sex that 


diſtingues the Daughter. 5 
Hirginity is firſt in Order of Time, and 


if we take St. Paul's Judgment, in reſpect 
of Excellence alſo. Indeed ſhe who pre- 
ſerves her ſelf in that State, upon the Ac- 7? 


count he mentions in his Firſt Epiſtle to 


the Corinthians, that ſhe may care for the 
x things 
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= things that are of the Lord, that ſhe may be 
'Z holy both in Body and Spirit, deſerves a great 
deal of Veneration, as making one of the 
neareſt Approaches to the Angelical State. 
Z Accordingly in the Primitive Times ſuch a 
* Virginity was had in fingular E/imation, 
and by the Aſſignment of the Schoolmen has 


a particular Coronet of Glory belonging to it. 
ay even among the Heathens a conſecrated 


Virgin was look d on as a Thing moſt Sa- 


cred. The Roman Veſtals had extraordina- 


ry Privileges allow'd them by the State, 


and they were generally held in ſuch Re- 


verence, that Teſtaments and other Depoſi- 
tums of the greateſt Truſt were uſually com- 
mitted to their Cuſtody, as to the ſureſt 
and moſt inviolable Sanctuary. Nay their 
Preſence was enough to fave convicted Ma- 


® tefaftors ; the Magiſtrates, when they ap- 


pear'd, vailing their Faſces, and giving up 
the 8 to the commanding Interceſſi- 
on of Virgin Innocence. 

As to the Conſtrained Yows of the great- 


ter Part of the Virgin Recluſes in the Ro- 
man Church, the Manner of compelling 
young Women to take the Veil, for the 

maoſt part reduces a Cloyſter to a Priſon. 
. 7 Moſt of thoſe who make voluntary Vows 
among them, fly to a Convent to avoid a 
Forced Match, or to lament a Forbidden 
one; while many of the older Recluſes flat- 


C 3 ter 


| 

i | 
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ji 
147 ter themſelves, that they ſhall merit by Re- 
Will tirement a Pardon for the Liberties of their 
"ill Touth. A Single Life is doubtleſs a very 
| 9 great Help to a Godly one; und tho' we 
WH have no Nunneries to lock up our Virgin 
117 in, yet there may be Nuns who are not 


profeſt. She who has devoted her Heart 
to God, and the better to ſecure her Inte- 
reſt againſt the moſt inſinuating Rival, hu- 
1 man Love, which ſhe intends never to ad- 
1/1188 mit to have Place in it, and therefore prays 
| that ſhe may not, does by thoſe humble 
1 | Purpofes conſecrate herfelf to Heaven, and 
110 perhaps more acceptably than if her Pre- 
ſumption ſhould make her more poſitive, 
and engage her in a Vo ſhe is not ſure to 


10 perform. 

100 Indeed this is not a Caſe which needs 
I: much ſtating in our Clime, wherein, as cold * 
Wii as it is, Nomen are ſo little tranſported with 


this Zeal of voluntary Yirginity, that there 
; are but few can find Patience for it when 
1 neceſſary. An old Maid is now thought 
| ſuch a Curſe, as no Poctick Fury can ex, 
ceed. She is look'a on as the moſt Diſtreſt 
| Creature in Nature; and I ſo far yield to 
| the Opinion, as to confeſs it ſo to thoſe 
who are kept in that State againſt their 
Wills. But ſure the Original of that Mi- 
ſery is from the Deſire, not the Reſtraint of 
Marriage. Let them but ſuppreſs that mw, 
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and the other will never be their Infelici- 
ty. However I muſt not be ſo unkind to 
= Sex, as to think 'tis always ſuch Deſire 


1 that gives them ſuch Averſion to Celibacy: 


doubt not but many are frighted with 
the vulgar Contempt under which that 
State lyes; for which if there be no Cure, 
yet there is the ſame Armour againſt this 
as there is againſt all other cauſeleſs Re- 


proaches, to ſcorn it. Yet I am a little in- 


clin'd to believe there ma be a, Preventi- 
on in this Caſe: It the ſuperannuated Ju- 
gins would behave themſelves with Gravity 
and Reſervedneſs, addict themſelves to the 
ſtricteſt Virtue and Piety, they would give 


the World ſome Cauſe to believe, 'twas 


not their Neceſſity but their Choice, which 
firſt kept them unmarry' d; that they were 
pre- engag' d to a better Amonr, eſpouſed 
to the ſpiritual Bridegroom; and this 
would give them, among the ſoberer ſort, 
at leaſt the Reverence and Eſfeem of Ma- 
trons: Or if, after all Caution and Endea- 
your, they chance ro fall under the Tongues 
of malicious Sanderers, this is no more 
than happens in all other Inſtances of Du- 
5; and if Contempt be to be avoided, 
Chriſtianity itſelf muſt be quitted, as well 
as Virgin Chaſtity. But if, on the other 
hand, they endeavour to diſguiſe their Age, 


by all the Impoſtures and Gaieties of a 


C 4 FPouth- 


— — 
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3 Dreſs and Behaviour, if they ſtill 
erd themſelves among the youngeſt and 

vaineſt Company, betray a young Mind in 

an aged Body, this muſt certainly expoſe 
them to Scorn and Cenſure. If no Plays, 
nor Ball, nor Dancing- bout can eſcape 
them, People will undoubtedly conclude 
that they deſire to put off themſelves, to 
meet with Chapmen, who ſo conſtantly keep 
the Fairs. I wiſh therefore they would 
more univerſally try the former Expedients, 
which I am confident is the beſt Amulet 
| againſt the Reproach they ſo much dread, 
14 and may alſo deliver them from the Dan- 
Wie th ger of a more coſtly Remedy, I mean that 
1 of an unequal and imprudent Match, which 
I many have ruſh'd upon, as they have ran 
| frighted from the other; and ſo, by an un- 
happy Contradiction, do both ſtay long 
and marry haſtily, gall their Necks to ſpare 
their Ears, and run into the Toke rather 
than hear ſo ſlight and unreaſonable a Re- 
proach. They need not, I think, be up- 
| braided, with the Folly of ſuch an Election, 
ſince their own Experience is, to many of 
them, but too ſevere a Monitor. 

' Having ſaid thus much to the Elder Vir- 
Bins, I muſt in the next Place addreſs my 
elf to the Hunger. And here the Two 

grand Elements eſſential to the Virgin State, 
are Modeſty and Obedience, which tho' ne- 

| ceſſary 
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ceſſary to all, yet are in a more eminent De- 
gree requir'd of the young Virgin, in whom 
> Modeſty ſhould appear in its higheſt Eleva- 
tion, and come up to Shamefacedne/s. Her 
Look, her — 5 her whole Behaviour, 
Z ſhould own an humble Diſtruſt of herſelf: 
2 She is to look on herſelf but as a Novice, 
2 Probationer in the World, and muſt take 
this Time rather to learn and obſerve, than 
to dictate and preſcribe. Indeed there is 
ſcarce any thing looks more ſhocking than 
to ſee a young Maid too forward and con- 
fident in her Talk: The very Name of 
Virgin imports a moſt critical Niceneſs in 
that Point. Every indecent Curioſity and 
impure Fancy, is a deflowring of the Mind, 
and every the leaſt Corruption of the Mind 
gives ſome degrees of Defilement to the 
Body too: * nat the State of pure 
Z immaculate Virginity, and errant Proſtituti- 
on, there are many intermediate Steps, and 
ſhe that makes any of them, is ſo far de- 
parted from her firſt Integrity. She that 
lliſtens to any wanton Diſcourſe has violated 
ber Ears, ſhe that ſpeaks any, her Tongue; 
every immodeſt Glance  vitiates her £ye, 
and every the lighteſt Act of Dalliance 
leaves ſomething of Stain and Sullage be- 
hind it. There is therefore a molt rigo- 


rous Caution requiſite herein; for as no- 


thing is more clear and white chan a per- 
1 ns fect 
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fect Virginity, ſo every the ſeaſt Spot or Soil 

is the more diſcernable. Beſides Nowuth is for 

the moſt part flexible, it eaſily warps into 

a Crookedneſs, and therefore can never ſet it 

ſelf too far from a Temptation, We are fain 

to skreen and ſhelter our tender Bloſſoms, 

becauſe every unkindly Airnips and deftroys 

them: And nothing can be more nice 
and delicate than a Maiden Virtue, which 

coun: not to be expos'd to any of thoſe 

malignant Airs that may blaſt and corrupt 
it; of which, God knows, there are too 

many, ſome that blow from within, and o- 
thers from without. 

Of the Firſt there is none more miſchie- 
vous than Curioſity: A Temptation which 
foil'd human Nature in Paradiſe, and a 
feeble Girl then ought not ſure to truſt 


| herſelf with that, which ſuddued her bet- 


ter fortify'd Parent. The Truth is, an af- 
fected Ignorance cannot be fo blameable in 


other Caſes, as it is commendable in This. 


Indeed it is the ſureſt and moſt invincible 
Guard; for ſhe who is Curious to know 
indecent Things, tis odds but ſhe will too 
ſoon and too dearly buy the Learning. The 
ſuppreſſing and deteſting of ſuch Curioſi- 
ties is that eminent fundamental Piece of 
Continence I would recommend to them, as 
that which will protect and ſecure all the 
reſt. But when they have ſet this Guard 


up- 
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upon themſelves, they muſt provide againſt 
oreign Aſſaults, the moſt dangerous 
which I take to be % Company, and Idle- 


| neſs. Apainſt the Firſt they muſt provide 
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by a ptudent Choice of Converſation, 
which ſhould FOE be of their own 


Sex, yet not all of that neither, but ſuch 
as will at leaſt entertain them innocently if 
not profitably. Againſt the Second they 
may ſecure themſelves by a conſtant Series 
of Employment; I mean not ſuch frivolous 
ones as are more. /d/e than doing nothing, 
but ſuch as are ingenious and ſome way 
worth their Time, as Writing, Needle- 
Work, Languages, Muſick, or the like. 
But I confeſs I know not how to reduce 


to the Head of rational Employment ma- 


ny of thoſe Things which from Divertiſe- 
ments are now ſtept up to be the folemn 


Buſineſs of many young Ladies, and I 


doubt of ſome Old; ſuch as Gaming and 
reading Romances: Of the former I have 
ſpoken in another Place, and of the latter 


it is alſo very neceſſary to ſpeak, there be- 
ing a great many young Ladies who waſte 


a conſiderable Part of their Time in that 
trivial and often dangerous Study. Their 


Youth may, I confeſs, a little adapt it . to 


them when they were Children, and I 
wiſh they made no worſe Uſe of them as 


they grow up, bur I fear they often _ 


— 7 


II 1 behind them: Thoſe amo- 


rous 
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| aſſions which they deſign to paint 
i to the utmoſt Life, are apt to inſinuate 
Ul | themſelves into unwary Readers, and by 
i an unhappy Inverſion a Copy ſhall es 
| an Original. When a poor young Creature 
ſhall read there of ſome triumphant Beau- 
ty that has I know not how many Captive 
1 Knights proſtrate at her Feet, ſhe will 
* robably be tempted to think it a fine 
| hing, and may reflect how much ſne lo- 
ies Time, that has not ſubdued one Heart: 
Her Buſineſs will then be to ſpread her 
118 Nets, lay her Toils to catch fome Body, 
* who will more fatally enſnare her; and 
ll when ſhe has once wound her ſelf into an 
|| Amour, thoſe Authors and ſubtle Caſuiſts 
for all dificult Cafes that may occur in it, 
will inſtruE& her in the neceſſary Artifices 
of deluding Parents and Friends, and put 
her Ruin perfectly in her own Power. 
This ſeems to be ſo natural a Conſequent 
of this ſort of Study, that of all the Diver- 
tiſements that look ſo innocently, they can 
ſcarce fall upon 928 more hazardous. In- 
deed 'tis very difficult to imagine what vaſt 
Miſchief is done to the World by the falſe 
Notions and Images of things, particular- 
ly of Love and | Honour, thoſe nobleſt Con- 
cerns of Human Life, reprefented in thefe 
Mirrors. But when we confider, as I have 
| | obſery'd 
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obſery'd already, upon what Principles the 
Duelliſts and Heftors of the Age defend 
their Outrages, and how wm a Devotion 
is paid to Luſt, inſtead of Virtuous Love, 
we cannot be to ſeek for the Goſpel which 
makes theſe Doctrines appear Orthodox. 
As for the Entertainments which young 
Women find abroad, they may be innocent, 
or otherwiſe, according as they are mana- 
ged. The common Entercourſe of Civili- 
ty is a Debt to Humanity, and for that 
ako mutual Viſits may often be neceſſa- 
ry; and fo, in ſome Degree, may be ſeveral 
harmleſs and healthful Recreations which 
may call them abroad. But to be alwa 
wandring is the Condition of a Vagabond, 
and of the two ' tis better to be a Priſoner to 
ones Home than'a Stranger. Solomon links 
it with ſome very unlaudable Qualities of a 
Woman, that her Feet abide not in her houſe. 
"Tis an unhappy Impotence not to be able to 
ſtay at home, when there is any thing to 
be ſeen abroad; when any Maſque, or Revel, 
any Jollity of others, muſt be their Rack 
and Torment, if they cannot get to it. 
Alas! ſuch — are not ſo ſure to be 
ſafe, that they need be frequent; and th 
are of all others leaſt like to be ſafe to thoſe 
who much doat on them: Wherefore thoſe 
that find they do ſo, had need to counter- 
biaſs their Minds, and ſet them to ſome- 


thing 
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thing better, and by more ſerious Enter- 
tainments ſupplant thoſe Vanities, which 
at the beſt are childiſh, and may often prove 


worſe: It being too probable that thoſe 


Dinahs that are ſtill gadding, tho' on Pre- 
tence to ſee only the Daughters of the Land, 
may at laſt meet with a Son of Hamor. 

_ Dreſſing, another great Devourer of Time, 


has been ſpoken of under other Heads: To 


which I ſhall only add, that thoſe who love 
to be ſeen abroad, will be ſure to be ſeen 
in the moſt exact Form. This is what does 


not ſteal, but challenge their Time. W hat 


they waſte here, is with Authority; it being 
by the Verdict of this Age, the proper Bu- 
ſineſs, the one Science wherein a young 
Lady is to be perfectly verſt, ſo that now 
all virtuous Emulation is converted into this 
ſingle Ambition, who ſhall excell in Dreſs. 
This is hardly excuſable in Youth, but in- 
tolerable in Age. Some Allowances are to 
be given to young People, who cannot be 
ſuppos'd to have quite forgotten the Toys 
and Vanities of Childhood; and beſides, 
thoſa who deſign Marriage, may lawfully 
make uſe of the Advantage of decent Or- 
zaments, and not by negligent Rudeneſs of 
their Dreſs belye Nature, and render them- 
ſelves leſs amiable than ſhe has made them. 
But all this being granted, "twill by no 


Means juſtifie that exceſhve Curioſity and 
| Sollici- 
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Sollicitude, that Expence of Time.and Mo- 
ney too, which is now uſed. - Moderation 
is much likelier to ſucceed, than the con- 


trary Extravagance : Among the Prudenter 


ſort of Men, I am ſure it is, if it be not 
among the Looſe and Vain, gun which 
it will be their Guard, and fo do them grea- 
ter Service. Certainly, he that chuſes a 
Wife for thoſe Qualities, for which a Wiſe 


Man would refuſe her, underſtands ſo little 


what Marriage is, as portends no great Feli- 
city to her that ſhall have him. But if 
they deſire to marry Men of Sobriety and 
Diſcretion, they are oblig'd in Juſtice to 
bring the ſame Qualities they expect, which 
will be very ill ordered by that Exceſs and 
Vanity we now talk of. For to ſpeak a plain, 
tho' perhaps Ungrateful Truth, this, toge- 
ther with ſome of the Modiſh Liberties 
now in uſe, is that which keeps ſo man 
young Ladies about the Town Unmarried, 
till they loſe the Epithet of Young. Sober 
Men are afraid to venture upon a Humour 
ſo diſagreeing to their own, leaft whilſt, ac- 
cording to the primitive Reaſon of Marri- 
age, they ſeek a Help, they eſpouſe a Ruin. 
But this is eſpecially dreadful to a plain Caun- 
try Gentleman, who looks upon One of theſe 
Fine Women as a gaudy Idol, to whom if 
he once becomes a HVotary, he muſt Sacri- 
fice a great part of his Fortune, and all his 
Content. 
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Content. How reaſonable that Apprehenſi- 
on is, the many Wrecks of conſiderable 
Families do too evidently atteſt. Bur I pre- 
ſume ſome of the nicer [adies have ſuch a 
Contempt of any thing that they pleaſe to 
call Ruftick, that they will not much regret 
the loſing of thoſe whom they never in- 
tended to gain. Not at leaſt while they 
are in purſuit or hopes of others, tho* when 
thoſe fail, theſe will be lookt on as a welcome 
Reſerve, and therefore twill be no Prudence 
to cut themſelves off from the laſt Reſort, 
leaſt they, as many have done, betake them- 
ſelves to much worſe. For as in many In- 
ſtances, tis the Country which feeds and main- 
tains the Grandeur of the Towns, fo of all 
Commerces, there Marriage would ſooneſt fail, 
if all rural Supplies were cut off. I ſhall 
not enlarge further upon Dreſs, but refer 

to the Head, which Treats of it. I have 
in this, Diſcourſed of Obedience to Pa- 
rents, and in both may perhaps be thought 
uncourtly, and too much out of the Mode; 
for I know this Age has ſo great a Con- 
tempt of the former, that it is but Matter 
of Scorn to alledge any of their Cuſtoms, 
elſe I thould ſay, that the Liberties which 
- are now taken would then have been ſtart- 
ed at. They that ſhould then have ſeen 
a Young Maid rambling abroad without 

her Mother, or ſome other ä 
f wou 
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would have lookt on her as a Stray, and 
thought it but a Neighbourly. Office to 
have brought her home. Whereas now 
tis a rarity to ſee them in any Company 
Graver than themſelves, and ſhe that goes 
with her Parent, unleſs it be a Parent as 
wild as herſelf, thinks ſhe does but walk 
abroad with her Jaylor: But ſure there are 
no ſmall Miſchiefs that attend this Liberty, 
for it leaves them perfectly to the Choice 
of their Company, a thing of too weighty 
Importance for Giddy Heads to determine, 
who will be ſure to elect ſuch as are of 
their own Humour, with whom they may 
keep a Traffick of little Impertinencies, 
and trifling Entertainments, and ſo by conſe- 
nes condemn themſelves never to | Ant 
iſer, which they might do by an nge- 
nious Converſation. Nay, tis well if that 
Negative will be the worſt, for it gives Op- 
portunity to any that have ill Deſigns upon 
them. It will be eaſie erer into their 
Company, who have no Guard to keep any 
body out; and as eaſie by little Flatteries to 
inſinuate into their good Graces, who have 
not Sagacity to diſcern to what Inſiduous 
Purpoſes thoſe Blandiſhments are directed; 
and when they once begin to nibble at the 
Bait, to be pleas'd with the Courtſhip, tis 
odds they do not eſcape the Hook. 


Alas! 


—  —_ 
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Alas! how many poor Innocent Crea- 
tures have thus been indiſcernably enſna- 
red? have at firſt perhaps liked the Wit and 
Raillery, perhaps the Language and Addreſs, 
then the Freedom and good. Humour, till at 
laſt they came to like the Perſan. Ir is 
therefore a moſt neceſſary Caution for young 
Women, not to truſt too much to their 
own Conduct, but to their Dependance on 
thoſe to whom God and Nature have ſub- 
jected them, and to look on it not as their 
Reſtraint and Burden, but as their Shelter 
and Protection; for when once the Autho- 
rity of a Parent comes to be deſpis'd, tho' 
in the lighteſt Inſtance, it lays the Founda- 
tion of utmoſt Diſobedience. She that will 
not be preſcrib'd to in the Choice of her Or- 
dinary Diverting Company, will be leſs ſo 
in chuſing the fixt Companions of her 
Life; and we find it often eventually true, 
that thoſe who govern themſelves in the 
former, will not be govern'd by their 
Friends in the latter, but by Pre- engage- 
ments of their own, prevent their Election 
for them. Of this I have treated in the for- 
mer part of this Head; and ſhall further 
obſerve, that the Folly and Sin of ſuch Diſo- 
bedience are equal. They Injure and AMict 
their Parents, but they generally Ruin and 
Undo themſelves, and that upon a double 
Account. As to the Secular part, thoſe that 

| are 
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are ſo raſh as to make ſuch Matches, can- 
not be imagin'd ſo Provident as to Exa- 


mine how agrecable it is to their Intereſt, 
or to contrive for any thing beyond the 
Marriage; The oer of their future 
Temporal Conditions, like thoſe of the Eter- 
nal, can find no Room amidſt their Fooliſh 
Raptures; but as if Love were indeed that 
Deity which the Poets feigned it, they de- 
pend on it for all, and take no further 
Care. And the Event does commonly too 
ſoon inſtruct them in the Deceitfulneſs of 
that Truſt, Love being ſo unable to ſup- 
_ them, that it cannot maintain it ſelf, 
ut quickly expires when it has brought 
the Lovers into thoſe Straits from whence 
it cannot reſcue them. Indeed it does but 
play the Decoy with them, brings them in- 
to the Nooſe, and then retires. For when 
Secular Wants begin to pinch them, all 


the Tranſports of their Kindneſs do uſually 


convert into mutual Accuſations, for having 
made each other Miſerable. FP” 
There is no Reaſon to expect it ſhould 
end better, when it began ſo ill, they for- 
feit the Title of the Divine Bleſſing, nay, 
they put themſelves out of a Capacity to 
ask it: It being a ridiculous Impudence to 
beg God to proſper the Tranſgreſſions of his 
Law. Such Weddings ſeem to invoke only 
ſome of the Poetic, Romantic Deities, Ve- 
Jr nus 
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uus and Hymen, from whence they are to 


derive a Happineſs as Fictitious as the Gods 
that are to end it. Let all Virgins then 
religiouſly obſerve this part of Obedience to 
their Parents, that they may not only have 
their Benediction, but God's; and to that 
purpoſe, let this be laid as a fundamental 
Ru e, that they never hearken to any Pro- 
poſal of Marriage made them from any o- 
ther Hand; but when any ſuch Overture is 
made, let the Virgin divert the Adare/s from 
herſelf, and dire& it to her Parents, which 
will be the beſt Teſt imaginable for any 
Pretender. For if he know himſelf worthy 
of her, he will not fear to avow his De- 
ſign to them, and if he decline that, 'tis a 
certain Symptom, he is conſcious of ſome- 
thing that he knows will not give him a 
valuable Conſideration. This Courſe will 
repel no Suitor, but ſuch as it is their Inte- 
reſt not to admit. Beſides, tis moſt agree- 
able to the Virgin Modeſty, which ſhould 
make Marriage rather an Act of their Obe- 


dience than their Choice; and they that 


think their Friends too ſlow- pac'd in the 
matter, and ſeek to out- run them, give 
cauſe to ſuſpect they are ſpurr'd on by ſome- 
what too warm Deſires. | 
As a Daughter is neither to anticipate nor 
contradict the Will of her Parent, ſo, to 
hang the Ballance even, I muſt ſay ſhe is 
| _— 
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not oblig'd to force her own, oy marrying 
where ſhe cannot Love. Tho' I have hand- 
led this matter in the preceding Pages, 

et it being the moſt important Event of 
—.— Life, I cannot forbear theſe fur- 
ther Reflections; and not 2 preſcrib'd 
my ſelf any ſtrict form in theſe Efays, I 
ſhall frequently conſider things again and 
2 as new Matter occurs. A Negative 

oice in a caſe of this Importance, is ſure 
as much the Child's Right as the Parent's. 
Tis true, ſne ought well to examine the 
Grounds of her Averſion, and if they prove 
only Childiſh and Fancifub, ſhe ſhould en- 
deayour to correct them by Reaſon and ſo- 
ber Conſideration ; but if after all, ſhe cannot 
bring her ſelf to like the Perſon her Parents 
would impoſe upon her, ſhe ſhould not pro- 
ceed to marry. I cannot ſee how ſhe can, 
without a Sacrilegious Hypocriſie, vow fo 
ſolemnly to Love, where ſhe at the Inſtant 
actually abhors. And when the Marriage 
State is begun with ſuch a Perjury, tis no 
wonder to find it continued on at the ſame 
rate; that other parts of the Vow be alſo 
violated, and that ſhe obſerves the Negative 
part no more than the Poſitive, and as lit- 


tle forſake others, as ſhe does heartily cleave * | 


to her Husband. I fear this is a Conſequence 
of which there are too many fad Inſtances 
now Extant. For tho' doubtleſs _ are 

0 ome 
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ſome Virtues which will hold out againſt 
all the Temptations their Averſions can 


give, nay which do at laſt even conquer 


thoſe Averſions, and render their Duty as 
eaſie as they have kept it Safe, yet we find 
there are but ſome that do ſo, tis no inſe- 
arable Property of the Sex, therefore it is 

re too hazardous an Experiment for any 
of them to venture on. 8 


If they may not marry upon the more 


generous Motive of Obedience, much leſs 
may they upon the worſe Inducements of 
Avarice and Ambition. For a Woman to 
make a Vow tothe Man, and yet intend 
only to marry his Fortune, or his Title, is 
the baſeſt Inſincerity, and ſuch as in any 
other kind of civil Contracts, would nat on- 
ly have the Infamy but the Puniſhment of a 


Cheat. Nor will it at all ſecure them, that 
in this 'tis only liable to God's Tribunal, 


for that is not like to make the Doom leſs 
but more heavy. In a word, Marriage is 
God's Ordinance, and ſhould: be conſidered 
as ſuch, not made a Stale to any unworthy 
Deſign; and it may well be preſum'd one 
Cauſe why ſo few Matches are happy, that 
they are not built upon a right Foundation. 
Some are grounded upon Wealth, ſome 
on Beauty, too ar bottoms, God knows, 
to raiſe any laſting Felicity on; while in the 
interim, Virtue and Piety, the only mw 
Bales 
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Baſes for that Superſtructure, are ſcarce ever 
conſider d. Thus God is commonly left 
out of the Conſultation. The Lawyers are 
reſorted to, to fecure their Settlements; all 
ſorts of Artificers are to make up the Equi- 
page, but He is neither advis'd with as to the 
Motives, nor ſcarce ever ſupplicated as to 
the Event of Wedding; indeed 'tis a de- 
plorable ſight, to fee with what Lightneſs 
and Unconcernedneſs young People go to 


this weightieſt Concern of their Lives, that a 


Marriage-day. is but a kind of a Bacchanal, 
a more Licens'd avow'd Revel: When, if 
they duly conſider it, tis the Hinge upon 
which the tuture Lite moves, which tarns 
them ever to a happy or miſerable Being, 
and therefore ought. to be enter'd upon 
with the greateſt Seriouſneſs and Devotion. 
Our Church adviſes excellently in the Pre- 
face of Matrimony, and 1 with they would 
not only give it the Hearing at that time, 
but make it their Study a good while, and 
do the fame by the Marriage Vow too, 
which is ſo ſtrict and awful a Bond, that 
methinks they had need well weigh every 
branch of it, ere they enter into it, and b 

the ferventeſt Prayers implore that God, 
who is the Witneſs, to be their Aſſiſtant 
too in its Performance. H 
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Have, under the foregoing | 
=>: cad, conſider'd the young La- 
= 1 /I: dy in the capacity of a Daugb- 
Au 995 ter, the next Conſideration ſhe 
— comes under, is that of a Wife. 
A Condition which is no more without its 
Duties than the other; and that too with 
reſpect to its Subjection to the Husband, as 
the Duty of the Child has reſpect to its Sub- 
jection to the Parent. 
1 It is impoſſible for any Company of Peo- 
of ple to ſubſiſt any while together, without 
Ih a Subordination of one to the other z where 
il all will command, none will obey, and 
1 then there will be nothing done but Miſ- 
chief. We ſee when People meet, who 
have no Pretenſions one upon another, they 
are fain to agree among themſelves, to al- 
low a Preference, and ſome kind of Supe- 
8; riority to ſome of the Company, that Buſi- 
1 neſs may be done. They govern themſelves 
1 either by known Eſtabliſh'd Rules me Cu- 
| oms 
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ſtoms of Honour and Ceremony, or elſe 
they conſider Age, Capacity or Experience. 
Something or other there is that determines 
their Choice, becauſe they find it abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to ſilence the Pretences of eve- 
ry Man, by preferring ſome or other, that 


l they _ obtain the End of their aſſem- 


bling. Even among Friends and Equals, 


Z where the leaſt Pretence to Preheminence 


would diſſolve the Friendſhip, and break 
off all the Intercourſe, yet is there a neceſſi- 
ty that one ſhould yield it to the other, 
and ſo they do to make the Converſation 
uſeful; and the longer People are to live to- 
gether, the our is the Neceſſity of Sub- 
Subjeftion one to another, be- 
cauſe there will unavoidably riſe ſtill more 
and more Occaſions of Diviſion and Diffe- 
rence, which will require the greater Uni- 
ty. Now there can be no ſuch thing as Unity 
where two Parties command, or pretend to 
Superiority,or ſuch Equality as will not yield. 
All this 1s evident in Kingdoms, Provinces, 
Cities, and private Corporations, either 
great or little; and this ſhould help to con- 
vince the Vives, who are now going to 
make up a Family, that there is an abſo- 
lute neceſſity of Government, which ſup- 
poſes Subjefien ſome-where or other. The 
muſt needs ſee that my Family, the Ori- 
ginal indeed and Model of Bodies Corpo- 
01. I, D rate, 
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rate, Cities and Commonwealths, muſt have 
its proper Superior, whom all the reſt muſt 
needs obey. 6 | 
* And hed they are convinc'd of this 
great Article, the next - Enquiry is to be, 
whether the Superiority that is fo unayoid- | 
ably neceſſary to the Support of Rule and 
Order, is well and rightly plac'd in Husbands 
rather than in #/7ves; and for this they are | 
| 


to conſider where Nature has deſign'd this 
Sovereignty, where Uſe and Cuſtom have 
plac'd it, and what the Laws of God fay 
to the Matter. 

We may very well preſume that Nature 
has deſign d the Sovereignty Where ſne has 
given the greateſt Strength and Abilities, |] 
where ſhe has made the Body and the Mind 
fitteſt to undergo the Toils and Labours that 
are abſolutely neceſſary to the Being and 
Well-being of the World, to the carry ing 
on Buſineſs at home and Trade abroad, to 
the defending ones Country from foreign 
Foes, and to the adminiſtring Juſtice one 
to another. Now where we perceive Na- 
ture has beſt qualify'd her Creatures for Per- 
formance of theſe 8 which are ſo 
neceſſary, that the World cannot ſubſiſt in 
any Degree, Peace or Order without them, 
we may very ſafely conclude, ſhe deſign'd” 
to place this Superiority. Whether Wo- 
men have naturally Strength and Ability of 

| Body 
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Body or Mind to go through theſe Thi 

if Men ſhould for a while neglect A hs 
need not be queſtion'd ; it is demonſtrably 
certain, that they have not; and if they 
have not, who ſhou'd do them but Men, 
whom Nature has fitted for it? And in 
as much as Nature has made Men neceſſa - 
ty for theſe Works, ſhe has made them ſu- 
perior to ſuch as are not able to do them; 
for where People are in other Reſpects e- 
qual, Strength of Body and Capacity of 
Mind doubtleſs make them ſuperior : We 
find it fo in all the Creatures of the World 
beſides; and tho' there are a great man 
Inſtances of the contrary, yet they will 
never avail to the overthrowing the viſible 
Deſign of Nature. Tho' there be many Wo- 
men ſuperior to many Men in Strength of 
Body and Abilities of Mind, in Fineneſs of 
Parts, Greatneſs of Capacity, Soundneſs of 
Judgment, Strength and Faithſulneſs of 
Memory; yet the Number of ſuch, nei- 
ther is, nor ever was, nor ever will be 
great enough, to ſhew that Nature intend- 
ed to give that Sex the Superiority over 
the Men. And tho' Uſe and Education 
might make ſome Alteration in the Cafe, 
yet all the Uſe and Education in the World 
wou'd never fit them for the Performances 
of the great Buſineſſes above mention'd, of 
Trade and Merchandiſe, and making Wars 
abroad, and — Juſtice at home; + 
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rhe Abilities of managing which, are evi- 
dent Indications of Nature's intending to 


make the Men ſuperior to the Women. 


And agreeable to this maniteſt Deſign of 
Nature, have been the Ulages and 2 
of all Countries at all Times. Theſe in- 
deed have been ſo little to the Advantage 
of the weaker Sex, that without all Doubt 
they have done it manifeſt Injury, and have 
not had ſo great Regard to it as in all Rea- 
ſon and Senſe they ought to have had: So 


Aar have they been from allowing Women 


any Pretenſions to Priority, that they have 
plac'd them but a little above their Slaves 
or menial Servants, contrary to Reaſon and 
Decency, and the Deſign of Nature, which 
intended them for Friends and Companions 
in all their Fortunes. Even the Nations 
that have been accounted wiſeſt and moſt 
civiliz'd, have yer allow'd them to be only 


made for the Solace of Mankind, the Care 


of ſome Domeſtick Matters, and the Con- 
tinuance of the World, and wou'd let them 
bear no other Part in it. For which Rea- 
ſon the Searches after the Uſages and Cu- 
ſtoms of all Times will be but ſhort, and 
do them little Service. 

We muſt therefore enquire what help 
Religion and the Laws of God, the San- 
Etuary of all the Weak, which provides 


Security againſt Oppreſſion and Injuſtice, 


afford 
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afford them. When it is ſaid in Scripture, 
the Woman's Deſire ſhall be to her Husband; 
it fignifies, to be ſubject to his Will. She 

ſhall not be Mittreſs of her ſelf, nor have 
any Defire ſatisfy'd, but what is approved 
of her Husband. She ſhall be wholly un- 
der his Power and Tutelage. Wives ſubmit 
your ſelves unto your own Husbands, as it is 
fit in the Lord, ſays the Apoſtle ; and again, 
Wires ſubmit. your ſelves unto your own Huſ- 
bands, as unto the Lord; for the Husband is the 
head of the Wife, as Chriſt is the head of the 
Church: Which Text, and ſeveral others 
indeed, plainly determine their Subjettion : 
But, becauſe to be ſubject is a Phraſe 
of indefinite and uncertain Senſe, ſince all 
Inferiors are commanded to be ſubject 
to the higher Powers, and Children to 
their Parents, it will be ncedful for them 
to know in what Particulars the Wives 
muſt be in Subjection to their Husbands ; 
for a Subject cannot obey his King, nor 
a Son his Father, nor a Servant his Ma- 
ſter in all things, but each Superior has his 
proper and peculiar Sway, and each In- 
ferior has a limited Subjection. There is 
ſomewhat that ſets. out the Bounds of eve- 
ry ones Power, and.every one's Obedience, 
and the Tranſgreſſors of them become on 
one ſide Tyrants and Uſurpers, and on the 
other ſide diſobedient Rebels. Tis thus 
D 3 with 


with Nies and Husbands, the one may ex- 


due, and ſhou'd be paid. It is certain then, 


preſuming them under Command, and 


fending againft a known Law of God, or 


unbecoming their Age, their Credit, Qua- 
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erciſe a Power that belongs not to them, 
and the other refuſe Submiſſion where it is 


that a F/ife owes no Subjection to her Huſ 
band, againſt the Laws of either God or 
Man. Religion and good Morals claim the 
firſt Place in her Obedience; and tho', I 
think, the I. aws, or rather Cuſtoms of the 
Land, are very tender to Women offend- 
ing in the Company of their. Hlusbands, as 


ſome kind of Conſtraint from them, yet 
Rel:2ion has no ſuch Conſideration, but in- 
cludes them all under Sin, who commit a- 
ny ſinful Actions, and no Command or Ex- 
ample of a Hlucband will excuſe a Fife of- 


doing any thing immoral. She. owes him 
no Sheen in ſuch Matters. He is him- 
ſelf a Rebel to their common Lord and Ma- 
ſter, while commanding any ſuch unlaw- 
ful Actions. But in other indifferent Mat- 
ters their Diſobedience will be faulty; where 
Reaſon and Diſcretion, allow'd-of Cuſtom, 
Decency and good Fame will not make 
their Excuſe. W here Men's Commands are 
evidently unreaſonable, indiſcreet, ſhame- 
ful, unuſual, and unheard of, infamous or 


lity and Condition, they may be ſafely _ 
1 ” 
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by, omitted, rather than neglected or de- 


ſpis'd. And becauſe it will be ask'd who 
all be Judges in ſuch Caſe? The ves 


„ ] muſt take good Care, that the Commands 
which they comply not with, may be ſuch 
5 as will juſtifie them to any wiſe impar- 


tial People; that, whoever will be Judges, 


j they may reaſonably excuſe their Non- com- 
pliance, and condemn the Men that gave 
ſuch Orders. 
| It will not be enough for Wives to op- 
poſe their Wills to the Wills of their H 
bands, nor Reaſons to Reaſons, unleſs a 
parently unequal, becauſe in both theſe Ca- 
ſes they do evidently contend for Maſtery. 
Por if the Will and Rcaſon of the one be 
; equal to the other's, it is ſomething beſides 
p that muſt determine who ſhall yield, and 
then we muſt recurr to what has been be- 
fore ſaid to know who is Superior. | 
The Truth of it is, thoſe who ought moſt 
to conſider theſe Things, never trcuble 
{ their Heads about them; to far from inquir- 
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1 ing where and when they mult obey, and 
„ in what Caſes they are at Liberty, that they 
liee as if they were always at Liberty, and 
A never at all in Subjection, tho' in the moſt 
3 reaſonable Caſes, forgetting their Duty and 
3 Sex together. They conſider not Sbjection 


and Submiſſion in theſe Inſtances, as con- 
. cern'd in Religion and Conſcience, beha- 
77 D 4 ving 
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Wherefore a chaſte Converſation requires 


ving themſelves as if they were not com- 
manded by God to be obedient to their Huſ- 
bands, as certainly as Subjects are command- 
ed Obedience to their Princes, Children to 
their Parents, and Servants to their Ma- 
ers. Subjection in all theſe is a religious 
Duty, and relates to Conſcience, thoſe con- 
cern'd being oblig'd by the Laws of God; 
and why the being in Subjection to their 
Husbands, ſhou'd not concern. the Conſci- 
ences of Wives as much, is what they will 
never be able to account for. 
Subjection, in this Place and Argument, 
does not only ſigniſie bare Submiſſion to 
the Will and Pleafure of Husbands, but in- 
cludes alſo other Qualifications, ſuch as 
may make them acceptable both to God 
and Men, which Qualifications are alſo ts 
be conſider'd, when we are treating of the 
Duty of Fives. Of theſe a chaſte Conver- 
fation is one of the Principal. A Conver/a- 
tion coupled with Fear. By which is under- 
ſtood the whole Courſe and way of living; 
all the exterior Management and Behaviour. 


rot only the Purity and Cleanneſs of the 
Heart, but ſuch an outward, innocent and 
decent Carriage, as may denote that in- 
ward Purity. It is what the Husband may. 
ſee, becauſe he is to be won by it and gain'd 
over; and 'tis ſaid to be coupled with * 
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becauſe the Fear of God is the ſureſt Pre- 
ſervation of Chaſtity in the Heart; and the 
Fear of Man, of Laws, of Infamy, Shame 
and ill Report, the great Security of a 
chaſte and honourable Converſation with- 
out. There is no need of ſaying much in 
Commendation of this great Virtue to 
Mives. They cannot chute but know that 
without it they are Wives no longer. The 
Bond of Medlock is immediately diſſolv'd 
before God, and before Man as ſoon as 
the Husband pleaſes to ask the Aſſiſtance of 
the Law. But this is not without the 
Breach of the moſt ſolemn and tremendous 
Yow and Promiſe which can be thought of. 
The Guilt of ſuch a Perun) as cannot be 
atton'd for in this World, andoffuch hor- 
rible Injuſtice as can never be Tepair'd, 
either to Husbands or to Children. In other 
Caſes, a Perjury may take away a Man's good . 
Name or his Eſtate, but there may bo thang 

amends made him for both of them. By 

Repentance his good Name may be reco- 

vered, and by a Recantation and Denial of 
what was ſworn to his Prejudiced, his E- 

ſtate may come again by torce of Law or 

voluntary Surrender. It the Lite of a Fa- 
ther be taken away by Perjury and [njuftice, 

ſome Compenſation may be after made to 
his unhappy Children: Bur the Pgrjury and 


Tajuftice of an adulterous Wife, are ſuch Of- 


Dy ' fences 
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fences as can receive noReparation or Ad- 
mends. Even a Confeſſion of their Crime 

to the Injur'd Party may make him more 
miſerable, and do him farther Injury, and 

as for Satisfaction *tis not in their Power. 
How ſtranggly hard is it for ſuch to make 
a good and true Repentance, how long 
and bitter ſhou'd their Sorrow be before 
God, ſince they have ſo diſabled themſelves 
from doing any thing beſides? Sure by their 
flexible and cender Conſtitution, we may | 
conclude, no People in the World can fin 
with ſuch a ſenſible and painful ſelf- Con- 
viction as falſe: Fives; and therefore there 
| is the leſs need of enlarging any further 
j on this Inſtance of Subjection to Husbands. 
{ 

| 


The Matter is ſo plain and reaſonable, ſo 
| juſt and honeſt, that they who will not 
18 be /ubje# in this Point, will not, need 


1 not, I think, regard the being fo in any o- 
I ther. 
1 But it is not refraining ſrom an adulte- 


1 rous Practice only, that is enough to deno- 
Nt minate a — * chaſte. The outward 
Carriage muſt be alſo honeſt and inoffen- 
ll ' five, void of Suſpicion as well as Blame, 
N and this it will be if it be coupled with Fear, 
ö that is, a tender „ gen of Reputation and 

ood Fame, as well as Fear of offending 


— 


| 
| the Husband. They muſt provide 1 
| honeſt, not only in the Sight of the Lord, 
| | but 
- J 
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but in the Sight of Men: The Scriptures 
do not only call on People to ſecure their 
Hearts to God, but are exceeding careful 
to urge them to ſer forth a good Example, 
and by their good Works to glorifie their 
Father who is in Heaven: They muſt be 
approv'd of by Men, as well as acceptable 
to God. St. Peter admoniſhes Chriſtians - 
to have their Converſation honeſt among 
the Gentiles, that they might by their good 
Works, which they ſhould behold, glorifie God 
in the Day of Viſitation. So in ING Places, 
we are to adorn the Doctrine of our Saviour 
in all things. To have our Converſation wor- 
thy of the Goſpel, and to walk worthy of the 
Location wherewith we are called, and as be- 
cometh Saints, To give no Offence in any 
thing, that the Miniſtry be not blamed. Let 
Women be diſcreet, chaſte, Keepers at home, 
good aud obedient to their Husbands, that the 
Word of God be not blaſphamed. And again, 
I will that younger Women marry, and keep 
the Houſe, give no occaſion to the Adverſa- 
ry, that is, to any Enemies of the Chrifti- 
an Religion, to reproach it, as tho' after 
all its good Leſſons in all Reſpects, Men 
liv'd no better than they did before, nor 
the Women made better Wives than they 
did before they were converted, which 
would be much to the Diſgrace of Chri/;- 
auity. Thus it is not enough for a Woman 
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to be inwardly virtuous and good, ſhe muſt 
alſo appear ſoz becauſe a good Example is 
of great Uſe, not only to ſilence the Re- 
nh Obloquies and Blaſphemies or 
Lvil-ſpeaking of fooliſh, ignorant, or ma- 
licious A who for appearing Miſcar- 
riages in Management are ready to charge 
* as a uſeleſs inſignificant Thing, 
but for the good Effect and Influence it 


hus upon all that take notice of it : For as 


a bad Example turns to the Diſcredit and 


Reproach of our Profeſſion, ſo does a good: 


one to its Honour and Advantage, and 
gains inſenſibly upon the moſt obdurate 
Minds. 

When St. Peter has done with his gene- 
ral Exhortation to the Wives to adorn 
themſelves with good Qualities, and in 
particular with a meek and quiet Spirit, he 
aftcrwards enforces his Advice with telling 
them, that after this manner in the old Time 
the holy Women, who truſted in God, adorn'd 
themſelves, being in Subjection to their own 
Husbands, oven as Sarah obey'd Abraham, 
calling him Lord. From whence we may 
reaſonably enough conclude, that a meek 
and quiet Spirit will caſily infer the being 
in Subjeftion to their Husbands, the obeying 
them in things reatonable, and the uſing 
civil and reſpectful Terms to them, as Sa- 


raò their great Example did to Abrabam; 


and 
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and Sarah indeed had upon ſeveral accounts 
occaſion to exerciſe a great deal of Pati- 
ence and Submiſſion. She was to leave her: 
native Country and Relations, and: follow 
her Husband to a ſtrange Land. It did not 
appear to be his Intereſt, and by a conten- 
nous conceited Woman might eaſily have 
been judg'd an unreaſonable Humour, 
and unaccountable Extravagance, not to be 
comply'd with: To leave a Place where 


they were eaſie, and in great Proſperity, to 


go ſhe knew not whither, upon Pretence 


of ſhe knew not what divine eee 
y 


Dream or Viſion, for ſhe had only Abra- 
ham's Word to warrant it. When People 
are not diſposꝰd to ſuch Submiſſion as be- 


come them to the Will of their Superiors, 


they are full of Scruples and Object- 
ions, and making Arguments of every 
thing; while they who underſtand and are 
reſole'd to do their Duty, obey without 
Diſpute, and comply with Calmneſs and 
great Readineſs even under Doubt, Suſpi- 
cion and Uncertainty of what will fol- 
low. > 

There may be many Caſes, where a nice 
and curious Search after Cauſes and Rea- 
ſons for ſuch Proceedings may not be half 
ſo uſetul, commendable and convenient, as 


an implicit Truſt and ready Compliance. 


No doubt but Sarah had this Confidence 
in 
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in Abrabam, and therefore readily forſook 


her Country, her Kindred, and her Fa- 
ther's Houſe, to follow him into a Land 


God was to ſhew him. Another Inſtance 


of her mighty Patience and Submiſſion was 
the yielding up her only Son to the Diſpo- 
ſal of his Son who was commanded 
and reſoly'd to offer him up a Sacrifice: 
Tis true ſhe did not yield him without 
the greateſt Sorrow and Reluctance z . but 
notwithſtanding all, ſhe did yield him, the 
Child of ſo many Promiſes on God's Part, 
and ſo much Expectation and Deſire on 
hers, and the only Child of her old Age, 
who muſt needs be dear to her beyond Ex- 
reſſion: And where is the Mother in the 
World, that would believe her Husband 
had receiv'd ſo hard and ſtrange a Com- 
mand from God as to offer up an innocent 
and only Son, or that would yield it to 
him were ſhe ſo perſuaded ? Abraham in- 
deed accounted God was able to raiſe him 
up even from the Dead, and therefore 
might offer him up with more Content and 
leſs Reluctance, becauſe he knew that God 
had promiſed that in Iſaac ſhould his Seed be 
called, and Iſaac muſt be rais'd again, tho” 
from the Dead, to make the Promiſe good; 
but whether this was Sarah's Faith does 
not appear. Her Heart, moſt probably, 
was not ſupported by ſuch Hope, but left 
to ſtruggle with thoſe Difficultics that ** 
| er 
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der Mothers only can be ſenſible of on ſuch 


Occaſions. | 
The inſolent Behaviour of her Maid un- 
der the Favour of her Husband, might have 
afforded her another Opportunity of exer- 
ciſing her Patience, and ſhewing à meek 
and quiet Spirit, but ſhe was not quite ſo 
exemplary there : She us'd her cruelly and 
barbaroutly, and drave her to Extremity 
which was not of a Piece with that unu- 
ſual Part that ſhe had play'd in offering up 
| her Servant to her Husband's Bed. 
| Some of the ancient Chriſtians, and of 
| the molt conſiderable, were of Opinion 
. that it was utterly unlawful for a Woman 
to cohabit with her Husband after he had 
1 been notorioully falſe. It is ſaid in the Moſai- 
cal Law, that if a Man put away his Wife, he 
; may not take her again after ſhe is defi d; and 
: if this Reaſon hold good, it will follow as 
n well, that if ſhe has committed Adultery, 
ſhe may not be entertain'd; becauſe in this 
caſe ſhe is much more defil'd than one di- 
vorc'd is by a ſecond Marriage. But it is 
to be obſery'd, that, when it pleaſed God 
to give a Reaſon for his Commands, the 
Commands oblige, no farther than the Rea- 
ſon of them, any other People beſide thoſe to 
whom the —— are particularly 
given. This Command would have obli- 
ged the Jews, without the Reaſon annext 


do 
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to it: But this Command obliges no one 
elſe, any farther than this Reaſon will ob- 
lige them, which is very little or nothing. 
It is very viſible that the Reaſon obliges 
no one without the Command, and there- 
fore only thoſe to whom the Command is 
given, and the Jews alone were ty'd by it. 
ut neither is it the ſame caſe for a Man 
to keep a falſe Adultreſs without ever part- 
ing from her, and to take her to Wife a- 
gain after ſhe has been once divorc'd, and 
marry'd to another, from whom ſhe is a- 
| gain freed either by Death or by Divorce. 
either is that Inference good, that a 
Man muſt not live and cohabit with: an 
adulterous Wife, becauſe ſhe was adjug'd 
by the Law to be ſon d to Death; for they 
if ſhe were legally convicted of Adultery, 
the was to die, yet her Husband was not 
oblig'd to proſecute her, or to accuſe her 
he was at- liberty to conceal her Shame, 
and to forgive her Treſpaſs, it he pleas'd, 
or he might put her away privately, as 
Joſeph intended to do with the moſt pure 
and ſpotleſs Virgin Mother of Jeſus. As 
for the Folly, Scandal, or Indecency of fo 
- cohabiting together, that may make it ac- 
cidentally unlawful to live ſo; but there is 
no divine Command, nor any natural Tur- 

pitude or Uncleanneſs in it, that may ſnew 
it unlawful for the faithful and innocent 
. Party 
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Party ill to continue with the falſe and 


guilty one. It myſt needs be lawful for 
the Innocent and Injur'd to be patient and 
forgive, to love and live with, if they can 
or will, thoſe that have wrong'd them; 
and if this be true of Men with reſpect to 
faithleſs Women, tis certainly true of 
Women with reſpect to falſe, adulterous 
Husbands. They are undoubtedly at Li- 
berty, by the Laws of God, to live and co- 
habit with them; but as they are at Liber- 
ty to do this if they will, ſo they are at Li- 


| berty, by the Reaſon» of God's Law, to 


forbear all Commerce with them : The 
Band that ty'd them is diſſolv'd and bro- 
ken, and the Husband, without her Con- 
ſent, has in that kind no farther Right to 
her. The innocent Wife is neither bound 
to forſake her adulterous Husband, nor 
bound to continue with him: He has ſet: 
her free, and ſhe is at liberty to do-as ſhe: 
will; but yet this Liberty is neither to be 
humourſome nor laſting. If ſhe again co- 
habit with her rho ws and live with him 
as ſhe was wont, ſhe is preſum'd to have for- 
He: his Sin, and to have agreed with him. 
is former Treſpaſs will not be a juſt Oc- 
caſion for her leaving him when ſhe thinks 
zt; but new Tranſgreſſions give her new 
Liberty. She may endure his Falſhood as 
long as the pleaſes, but ſhe is not oblig'd 
tO. 
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to endure it for ever. Here therefore is 
room for her Religion and Diſcretion to 
ſhew themſelves. She is undoubtedly ob- 
liged to procure the Converſion of her 
Husband from his evil ways, by all the Me- 
thods ſhe can take, likely and apt to com- 
paſs it.: But the is not oblig'd to hurt her- 
ſelf for his ſake. If by her ſoft and gen- 
tle Admonitions, or if by ſharp and quick 
Reproaches, ſhe can bring him to Seals | 
of his Ungrateful and Injurious Uſage, 
and occaſion his Repentance and Amend- 
ment, they will be either of them well 
beſtow'd, and ſhe will be oblig'd to try 
them. If it be probable that the Re- 
proofs of wiſe and ſober People, either 
Miniſters or Relations, will prevail to his 
Converſion, ſhe muſt endeavour it with all 
the Secrecy and Tenderneſs imaginable. She 
muſt not ſuffer Sin when ſhe can eaſily 
remove it, and Love and true Concern 
will make her very diligent, and very wil- 
ling to effect ſo good a work; but if ſhe. 
be probably aſſur'd that he is of ſo churliſh 
a Humour, that he cannot be ſpoken to, 
and that the very diſcourſe of his Folly 
will make him impudent, ſhameleſs, and 
harden him in his Fin, or if it will in all 
likelihood provoke him to uſe her cruelly, 
as ſome Men of brutal Tempers are inclin'd 
to do, and cauſe her to live unhappily r. 

re 
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reſt of her time with him, ſhe is not in 
that Caſe obliged to endeavour to reclaim 
him, for no Man is preſum'd ſo ignorant of 
his Duty, as not to know he muſt not vio- 
late the Marriage Bed; And there is no 
need therefore of her teaching him that, 
ſince it is the hope alone of reclaiming a 
wandring Husband which can make ſuch 
an attempt reaſonable and convenient, and 
ſince ſuch hope is vain in the Caſes before 
ſuppoſed, there lyes no Obligation in the 


Moman to attempt it. She is then at Li- 


berty to conſult her Peace and Quiet, her 
Eaſe and Happineſs in the beſt manner ſhe 
can think on. If ſhe take care that her 
Connivance, or diſſembled Ignorance, her 
Complance and Cohabirarion, her Silence, 
or her Patience and Submiſſion, give nd 
Countenance nor Encouragement to her 
unkind and wicked Partner to continue on, 
and proſecute his unlawful Love, ſhe is 
without blame. She is not oblig'd ro make 
herſelf miſerable by an Act of her own, but 
to live as eaſily as ſne can in that Condition. 
The Connivance of a Fife at the ſtolen 
Pleaſures of her Husband, will hardly» be 
lookt upon as a countenancing the Sigg or 
any other than an act of ſtrong Neceſſity 
to avoid ſome greater Evil. The Preſumpti- 
on will be always on Womens ſide, that the 


will never eaſily endure a Rival in the At- 
| tection 
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fection of their Husbands, if they could re- 


move her. In a word, a Wife may very 


innocently permit what ſhe cannot prevent, 
and by ſuch Permiſſion keep poſſeſſion of 
her Rights, and defend her ſelf from 
N ſhe may endure her Husband's 
open Falſhoods and Adultery, without any 
Lin or Blame on her part, if ſhe cannot hin- 
der him, and by this Sufferance and Com- 
pliance, not conſenting or agreeing to his 
Sin, may lawfully enjoy all the Eaſe. and 
Advantage ſuch a . can afford 
her, and avoid all the Miſchiefs and Afflicti- 
ons that would attend and follow a Separa- 
tion. Neither Religion nor Diſcretion prohi- 
bit an innocent and virtuous Homan, the 
living with a falſe and wicked Husband; 


And when the Women find themſelves in 


ſuch condition, that Separation would undo 


them quite, or make them at leaſt extreamly 


Miſerable, which is the caſe of moſt, as they 
have truly all the need imaginable of a Meek 
and Quiet Spirit, ſo nothing in the World 
can ſtand them in better ſtead : WhenImu- 
ries ſo quick as this, and Provocations of 
this Nature fall upon a violent and haſty 
Diffpſition, they generally zaake an E- 
verlaſting Breach, cut off all hope of Re- 


eoncilement, and ſtop the way ſometimes 


to true Repentance, which mild and | wc 
dent Management might have effected, 
= Nothing 
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Nothing ſo wins upon the Obſtinate, and 
melts the moſt obdurate Minds, like ſoft 
and gentle Uſage. Even Silence, when it 
ſhews Submiſſion and not Sullenneſs, is ap- 
ter to perſwade, than angry Arguments 
roduc'd in oppoſition. All Men love 
Poles and Superiority, and à meek and 
quiet Spirit ſeems to yield to them, even 
when it takes it from them. Diſpute be- 
ets Diſpute, and Oppoſition Oppoſition z 
bu Silence and Submiſſion vanquiſh with- 
out fighting or reſiſtance. There is an un- 
accountable force in Meekneſs, Patience, 
and Forbearance. They cut off all Reply, 
remove all matter of Contention, and leave 
Men to conſider with themſelves the Inju- 
ries they have done. They excite in them 
a Senſe of Shame, and Gratitude, and Ho- 
nour, and furniſh them with all the Argu- 
ments that can be thought upon, and urge 
them in the favour of the Innocent. There 
is nothing, in a Word, ſo likely to pre- 
vail upon a falſe Husband, as a meek and 
quiet Spirit, a patient and diſcreet Submiſſion, 
under thoſe heavy Injuries; and if it is ſo like- 
ly to ſucceed in this great Matter, it will 
certainly be of vaſt uic in all rhe leſs con- 
cerns of Life. There is no living for a 
Mife without a tolerable Portion of this 
meek and quiet Spirit. The Folly and the 
Mictedneſs of Men, and the perverſe unlucky 
| Acci- 
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Accidents that are fo frequent in the courſe 
of Affairs, do furniſh ſo many Occaſions for 


the Exerciſe of Patience and Submiſſion, that 


the can never think to live with any Peace 
or Comfort, who will not prepare herſelf 
againſt them. 

The Example of Sarah in calling her 
Husband Lord, is made ule of by St. Peter, 
to teach Women to profeſs their Subjection, 
and acknowledge the Superiority of their 
Husbands. The uſing civil and reſpectful 
Terms is what becomes all People, and 


Hives eſpecially ; but what they are, de- 


pends upon. Cuſtom and Agreement, and of 
themſelves they are of little value, where 
Love and true Reſpect do not produce them. 
They are only decent and of good Exam- 


ple, but becauſe Anger and Impatience do 
uſually occaſion hard Terms, and unbecom- 


ing Language, a Woman's giving her Huſ- 
band ſoft reſpectful Titles may intimate her 
to be of a meek and quiet Spirit, which keeps 
People within the bounds of Decency, and 
always gives good Words. To diſpoſe Vo- 
men to get this meek and quiet Spirit, the 
Apoſtle fays, it is an Ornament. Now Or- 
naments are deſign'd to ſet the Mearers off 
to Advantage, and recommend them to 
the Favour and Efteem of ſuch as ſee 
them. It is ſomething that becomes them 
in the Judgment of other People, and 

| | in 
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in all theſe Senſes a meek and quiet Spirit is 
a great Ornament co Wives, it ſets them 
off to the beſt Advantage, and recom- 
mends them to the Favour and Eſteem of 
all that know them, and converſe with 
them, and does moſt ſenſibly engage the 
Affections of their Husbands. It is that 
which becomes them in the Opinion of all 
Wiſe, Good, and Virtuous People. Ir is 
truly a Beauty of the Mind, and pleaſes all 
that ſee it. | 

Tis often ſeen, that all the things which 
Wives intend for Ornaments are ill plac'd, 
and give them neither Grace nor Comlineſs, 
whether they be of Gold, or Silver, or Em- 
broideries, or other things, never ſo rare and 
coſtly; whereas, this good and gentle 
Temper, this meek and quiet Spirit never 
fails of gaining Favour and Acceptance. It 
pleaſes People when they are Wiſe, Sober, 
Grave, Thoughtful, and conſider beſt; it 
captivates the Judgment z whereas the reſt 
depend upon a light and giddy Fancy. 

To crown all, it is in the fight of God of 
Great Price. *Tis Coftlineſs, it ſeems, that 
makes all outward Ornaments eſteem'd and 
valued. And if they are of Great Price, 


Nomen think they are more becoming, and 


find themſelves the more reſpected for them. 
By a train of idle Conſequences People come 
to make theſe vain Concluſions, * 'tis 

etter 
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better to yield them, than diſpute: them. 
The Apoſile ſeems inclin'dto make good uſe 
of ſuch a Fancy, and hopes to recommend a 
meek and quiet Spirit, by telling them that 
it is of Great Price, highly eſteemed by God; 
and certainly he is the wiſeſt and fitteſt 
Judge of what is proper and becoming all 
his e ao and if his Creatures under- 
ſtand their Intereſt, they will of all things 
endeavour to recommend themſelves to his 
Favour and Eſteem. The Beauty and 
Comelineſs, that all the Coſt and Ornaments 
in Nature can afford, are of no value 
when the Show is over. There has been 
a great Noiſe and Hurry, Trouble and 
great Confuſion to little purpoſe: The 
Pleaſure reſults from the gaze and talk of 
the Idle and Wanton, whom they ſhall 
hardly ſee again, who half of them perhaps 
diſlike what the other half approve and 
praiſe; and if a fit of Sickne/s comes, or a 
few Years ſteal on their Heads, then all the 
reſt are loſt. The Praiſe of Men on ſuch 
Accounts, is but a poor Temptation and 
Reward for ſuch Sollicitude and Care as 
many of that Sex beſtow on outward Or- 
zaments : Half of that Concern laid out in 
recommending themſelves to God by Vir- 
tues and good Qualities, would do it moſt 
effectually, and keep them for ever in his 
Favour. To be Meek And Quiet under Injuri 1 

an 
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and hard Uſage, that is not otherwiſe to 
be avoided or removed, is acting with 
Reaſon, tis making the beſt of a bad Bu- 
ſineſs, endeavouring to be eaſie under their 
Sufferings. Tis doing what People would 
wiſh to do, even when they find they 
cannot; for all AMflictions, as we have ſeen 
before, are more or leſs 4ſiiting, as the 
Mind is more or leſs prepar'd to bear them. 
And therefore Injuries, Croſſes and hard 
Uſage, are not ſo oppreſſive to meek and 
quiet Spirits, as they are to violent and 
furious Tempers. On this Account, it is 
the wiſeſt and moſt reaſonable thing that 
Nomen or Men can do, to be as calm and 
gentle as they can, to break the force of 
their Misfortunes by Patience and Sub- 
miſſion. Wild Birds beat themſelves al- 
moſt to pieces in the ſame Cage where 
Zame ones ſit and ſing; The Priſan is yet 
the ſame: One is as near Liberty as the o- 
ther. The Hives that have the hardeſt 
Fortune, ſeldom mend it by Contentiou, Cla- 


mour and Jiapatience. They often lay new 


Miſeries upon themſelves, by ſuch a Miſ- 
management, whereas a gentle ſoft For- 
bearance gives at leaſt no ee Provocation 
to farther ill Uſage, and bears the Old with 
leſs difficulty. It is the wiſdom of every 
Wife to get this meek and quiet Spirit, in 
order to her Eaſe and Happineſs, and upon 
Vol. I. | that 
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that ſcore, it is alſo eommanded them by 
God; for God deſigning nothing but the 
$i Happineſs of his Creatures, commands. them 
178 every thing that may procure it, and every 
| | thing that he Commands has certainly ſome 
tendency that way, and would, if rightly pur- 
ſu'd, conduce to it. As the Affairs of this 
World are manag'd,and as Men govern them- 
ſelves, there will be ſo many accidental and 
deſign'd Provocations to Anger and Impa- 
tience, that People would be extremely Mi- 
Wild! ſerable, if God did not enjoyn them by all 
18 means to fit their Minds againſt them, to 
| bear them Quietiy and Meekly when they 
come, and therefore 'tis in kindneſs to us 
that he lays theſe Laws and Commands 
upon us; and becauſe he is delighted in our 
Benefit, Eaſe and Happineſs, therefore he 
is delighted with our Compliance and O- 
bedience, and a meek and quiet Spirit is in 
his fight of great Price. But his Goodneſs 
and Benignity does not end here, his aim 
is alſo our eternal Good. The Happier 
our Obedience to his Commands makes 
us in this. World, the Happier it will alfo 
make us in the World to come. The 
Commands that carry their Reward with 
them while we obey them here, have alſo 
a Reward annex'd by Promiſe to them in 
the other Life; therefore there is ſtil] the 
more Encouragement to ſet about our Du- 
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ty in theſe Matters. In other places has 
this ſoft and gentle Carriage of Mives been 
diſcours'd of, but it was alſo very 1 to 
treat of it again. In this we proceed now 
to conſider Farther the Duty of Fidelity ow- 
ing from Wives to their Husbands. 
The Wife muſt not only keep herſelf 
pure and chaſte from all ſtrange Embraces, 
the muſt not ſo much as give an Ear to 
any that would allure her, but with the 
greateſt Abhorrence reject all Motions of 
that ſort, and never give any Man that has 
once made ſuch a Motion to her, the leaſt 
Opporturaty to make a Second. This is not 
the only Fidelity owing from Mives to Huſ- 
bands; the Wife owes it allo in the managing 
thoſe Worldly Aﬀairs he commits to her, 
ſhe muſt order them ſo as may be moſt to 
her Husband's Advantage, and not by de- 
ceiving and cheating him employ his Goods 
to ſuch Uſes as he allows not of. With 
Love, the Wife owes her Husband all Friend- 
lines and Kindneſs of Converſation. She is 
to endeavour to bring him as much Aſſiſt- 
ance and Comfort of Life as is poſſible, that 
ſo ſhe may anſwer that ſpecial End of the 
Noman's Creation, the being a Help to her 
Husband; and this in all Conditions, whether 
Health or Sickneſs, Wealth or Poverty; what- 
ſoever Eſtate God by his Providence ſhall 
caſt him into, ſhe muſt be as much of Com- 
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fort and Support to him as ſhe can. To 


this all Sullenneſs and Harſhne/s, all Brawling 
and Unquietneſs are directly contrary : For 
that makes the Wife the Burden and Plague 
of the Man, inſtead of a Help and Comfort; 
and ſurely if it bea Fault to behave ones-ſelf 


ſo to any Perſon, How great mult it be to 


do ſo to him to whom the greateſt Kind- 
neſs and Affection are owing : 

Nor let ſuch Vives think, that any Faults 
or Provocations of the Husband can juſtifie 
their Frowardne/s :, For they will not, either 
in Reſpect of Religion or Diſcretion; not in 
Religion, for where God has abſolutely 
commanded a Duty to be paid, tis not an 
Unworthineſs of the Perſon can excuſe 
from paying it; Nor in Diſcretion, for the 
worſe a Husband is, the more need there is 
for the Wife to carry herſelf with that Gen- 
rleneſs and Sweetneſs that may be moſt like- 
ly to win him. Likewiſe ye Wives, ſays St. 
Peter, be in Subjection to your own Husbands, 
that if any obey not the Word, they may with- 
out the Word be won by the Converſation of 
the Wives. It ſeems the good Behaviour 
of the Wives was thought a powerful 
means to win Men from FHeatheniſm to 
Chriſtianity, and ſure it might now-a-days 
have ſome good Effects, if Women would 
have but the Patience to try it. Art leaſt 
it would have this, that it would keep ſome 

| tolerable 
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tolerable Quiet in Families; whereas on the 
other ſide, the ill fruits of the Vives Un- 
aeg are ſo Notorious, that there are 


few Neighbourhoods but can give ſome In- 


ſtance of it. How man en are there, 


who to avoid the Noiſe of a froward Wife 


have fallen to Company-keeping, and by 
that to Drunkenneſs, Poverty, and a multi- 
tude of Miſchiefs? Let all Vives there- 
fore beware of Adminiſtring that Tempta- 
tion. But whenever there happens an 
thing which in kindneſs to her Husband 
ſhe 1s to admoniſh him of, let it be with 
that Softueſs and Mildneſc, that it may ap- 
ear 'tis Love and not Auger which makes 
ier ſpeak. 

As the Wife eſpouſes the Man, ſo ſhe 
does his Obligations alſo, and where-ever he 
by ties of Nature or Alliance owes a Reve- 
rence or Kindneſs, ſhe is ro leſs a Debtor. 
Her Marriage is an Adoption into his Fami- 
ly, and ſhe mult pay to every Branch of it 
what their Stations there do reſpectively 
require; todefine which more particularly, 
would be a Work of more length than 
profit. I ſhall therefore confine my ſelf to 
the Relation ſhe ſtands in to her Husband, 
her Children and Servants, With Reſpe& 
to her Husband, Love is the firſt Debt ſhe 
owes him, the prime Article in the Marri- 
age Yow, and indeed the moſt Eſſential 
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and the moſt requifite. Without this, tis 
only a Bargain and Compact: A Tyranny 
perhaps on the Man's part, and a Slavery 


on the Foman's. Tis Love only that ce- 


ments the Hearts, and where that Union is 
wanting, tis but a Shadow, a Carcaſs of 
Marriage. Wherefore as 'tis very neceſſa- 


ry to bring ſome degree of that into this 


State, ſo tis no leſs to maintain and im- 
prove it in it; this is it which facilitates 
all other Duties of Marriage, making the 
Zoe fit ſo lightly, that it rather pleaſes than 
galls. It ſhould then be the Study of Fives 
to preſerve this Flame, that like the Yeftal 
Fire it may never go out: And to that 
end carefully to guard it from all thoſe 
things which are naturally apt to extin- 

uiſh it: Of which kind are all Frowardneſs 
and little Perverſneſs of Humour, all Sullen 
and Moroſe Behaviour, which by taking off 
from the Delights and Complacency of Con- 
ver ſation, will by degrees wear off the Kind- 
neſs. 

. of all, I know nothing more dange- 
rous than that unhappy Paſſion of Fealou/ie, 
which tho? *tis ſaid to be the Child of Love, 

et like the Viper, its Birth is the certain 

eſtruction of the Parent. As therefore 

they muſt be nicely careful to give their 

Husbands no Colour, no leaſt Umbrage for 

it, ſo ſhould they be as reſolute to _ 
a 
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all that Occurs to themſelves; be ſo far 
from that buſie Curioſity, that Induſtry to 
find cauſes of Suſpicion, that even where 
they preſented themſelves, they ſhould a- 
vert the Conſideration, put the moſt can- 
did Conſtruction upon any doubtful Action. 
And indeed Charity in this Inſtance has not 
more of the Dove than of the Serpent. It is 
infinitely the wiſeſt Courſe, both in relati- 
on to her preſent Quiet, and her future In- 
nocence. The entertaining a jealous Fancy is 
admitting the moſt treacherous, the moſt 
diſturbing Inmate in the World, and ſne 
her Breaſt to a Fury that lets it in. 
Tis certainly one of the moſt inchanting 
Frenzies imaginable, keeps her always in a 
moſt reſtleſs importunate ſearch after that 

which ſhe dreads and abhors to find, and 
makes her equally miſerable when ſhe is in- 
jur'd and when ſhe is not. 
As ſhe totally loſes her Eaſe, ſo 'tis odds 
but ſhe parts alſo with ſome 1 ge of her 


Innocence. Fealouſie is commonly attended 
with a black Train, Wratb, Anger, Malice 


and Revenge; and by how much the Fe- 


male Impotence to govern theſe Paſſions - 

is the greater, ſomuch the more dangerous 

is it to admit that which will fo ſurely ſet 

them in an Uproar. For if Jealouſie, as the 

Wiſeman ſays, be the Rage of a Man; we 

may well think it yy be the Fury of a 
| tee: Woman. - 


. 
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Moman. Indeed all Ages have given Tra- 


gical Inſtances of it; not only in the moſt 
indecent Fierceneſs and Clamour, but in the 
ſolemn Miſchiets of actual Revenges. Nay, 
tis to be doubted there have been. ſome 
whoſe Malice has rebounded on themſelves, 
who have ruin'd themſelves in Spight, have 
been Adulterous by way of Retaliation, and 
taken more ſcandalous Liberties than thoſe 
they complained of in their Husbands. When 
{uch enormous Effects as theſe are the iſſues 


of Tealouſie, it ought to keep Nomen on 


the ſtricteſt guard againſt it. But perhaps 


it may be ſaid, that ſome Nomen are not 


left to their Jealouſie and Conjectures, but 


have more demonſtrative Proofs. In this 
Age tis indeed no ſtrange thing for Men 
to publiſh their S, and the Offender is 
ſo far from concealing, that he ſometimes 
boaſts of his Crime. In this Caſe J confeſs 
it will be ſcarce poſſible to dis- believe him, 


but even here a Miſe has this 8 
e 


that ſhe is out of the Pain of Cuſpence. S 
knows the utmoſt, and therefore is now at 


leiſure to convert all that Induſtry which 


ſne would have us'd for the Diſcovery, to 
fortifie herſelf againſt a known Calamity, 
which ſure ſhe may do in this as well as a- 
ny other. A patient Submiſſien being the 


univerſal Remedy in all Diſtreſſes, and as 


the /iighreſ# can overwhelm us if we add 
| | | our 
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our own Impatience towards our — 
ſo the greateſt cannot if we deny that Aid; 
They are for this reaſon far in the wrong, 
who in caſe of this Injury purſue their 
Husbands with Virulencies and Reproaches, 
which, as Solomon ſays, is the pouring Vinegar 
upon Nitre, applying Corroſives when Bal- 
ams are moſt needed, by which they not 
only encreaſe their own Smart, but render 
the Wound incurable. They are not Thun- 
ders and Earthquakes, but Ofc and gentle 
Rains that cloſe the Sciſſures of the Ground; 
and the Breaches of Wedlock will never be 
cemented by Storms and loud Outeries; ma- 
ny Men have been made worſe, ſcarce ever 
any Man better by it, for Guilt covets no- 
thing more than Opportunity of recrimi- 
nating. And where the Husband can ac- 
cuſe the Wife's Bitterneſs, he thinks he 
needs no other Apology for his own Luſt. 
A wiſe Diſſimulation, or very calm No 
tice is ſure the likelieſt means of reclaiming z 
for where Men have not wholly put off Hu- 
manity, there is a native Compaſſion to a. 
meek Sufferer. We have naturally ſome re- 
gret to {ee a Lamb under the Knife, where- 
as the impatient roaring, of a Sine diverts 
our Pity. Patience therefore is as much 
the Iutereſt as it is the Duty of a Wife. 


But there is another Inſtance wherein: 


that Virtue has yet a ſcverer Thal, and that 
E 7 is, 
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is, when a Fife lies under the cauſeleſs 
 Fealoufies of the Husband; 1 ſay Cauſeleſs, 
for if they be juſt, tis not ſo much a ſeaſon 
for Patience as tis for Repentance and Refor- 
mation. This is, ſure, one of the greateſt 
Calamities that can befall a Virtuous Vo- 
man, who as ſhe accounts nothing ſo dear 
as her Loyalty and Honour, ſo ſhe thinks no 
Infelicity can equal the aſperſing of them, 
eſpecially when it is from him to whom 
ſhe has been the moſt ſollicitous to ap- 
prove herſelf Faithful. Yet God, who = 
mits nothing but what he directs to ſome 
_ wife and gracious End, has an pr er 

Hand in all this, as well as inany other E- 
vents of Life, and therefore it becomes 
every Noman in that condition to exa- 
mine ſtrictly what ſhe has done to provoke 
fo ſevere a Scourge; for tho' her Heart 
condemn her not of any Falſene/s to her 
Husband, yet probably it may of many Diſ⸗ 
loyalties to her God, and then ſhe is hum- 
| bly to accept even of this traducing of 
her Innocence, as the Puniſhment of her Ini- 
guity. When ſhe has made this penitent Re- 
flection on her real Guilts, ſhe may then 
with more Courage encounter thoſe imagi- 
nary Ones which are charged on her. 
W herein ſhe is to uſe all — and re- 
gular means for her Juſtification, that be- 
ing a Debt ſhe owes to Truth, and her 


own: 
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own Fame. But after all, if the Suſpicion 


remains ſtill fixt, as commonly thoſe which 
are the moſt unreaſonable are the moſt ob- 


ftinate, the may {till ſolace herſelf in her 


Integrity, and God's Approbation of it; nor 
ought ſhe to think herſelf deſolate, who 
has her Appeal open to Heaven. Therefore 
while ſhe can look both inward and up- 
ward with Comfort, why ſhould ſhe chuſe 
to fix her Eyes only on the Object of her 
Grief? and while her own Complaint is of 
Defamation, why ſhould ſhe ſo diſhonour God 


and a good Conſcience, as to ſhew any thing 


can be more forcible to oppre/s than they 
are to relieve and /upport ? And if the may 
not indulge” to Grief, much leſs may ſhe 


to Anger and Bitterneſs. Indeed if ſhe con- 
ſider how painful a Paſſion Fealoufie is, ger 


Husband will more need her Pity, who, 

tho' he be unjuſt to her, is yet cruel to him- 
ſelf. And as we do not uſe to hate and 
malign thoſe Lunaticts, who in their Fits 
beat their Friends, and cut and gaſhthem- 
ſelves, but rather make ir our care to put 
all hurrful Engines out of their way, fo 
ſhould the Wife not deſpightfully recri- 
minate upon the Injury, but wiſely con- 
trive to remove and avert the Evil for the 
future, by denying herſelf even the moſt 
Innocent Liberties, if ſhe ſee they diſſatis- 
fie him. I know there have been * 
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of another Opinion, and as if they. thought 
*Fealouſie were to be cur'd by Provocation, 
have in an angry Contempt done things to 
inflame it, put on an unwonted Freedom 
and Jollity, to ſhew their Husbands how 
little they had ſecur'd themſelves by their 
Diſiruſi: But this, as it is no Chriſtian, ſo 
I conceive it is no prudent Expedient. It 
ſerves to ſtrengthen not only the Husband's 
Suſpicion, but his Party too, and make 
many others of his Mind. And 'tis a little 
to be fear'd, that by uſing ſo to brave the 
Jealouſie, they may at laſt come to verifie 
it. This 2 is moſt incident to Peo- 
ple of Quality, and with the worſt and moſt 
durable Effects. Vet whatever Pretences 
they take hence, the Marriage Yow is too 
faſt a Knot to be looſed by Fancies and 


Chimeras; let a Woman then be the Perſon 


ſuſpecting or ſuſpected, neither will abſolve 
her from that Love to her Husband ſhe has 
ſworn to pay | 

But alas! What hope is there that theſe 


greater Temp?ations ſhalt be reſiſted, when 


we {ce oY the ſlighteſt Di/zuft is now- 
a- days too ſtrong for Matrimonial . Love ? 
which does indeed fall off of it ſelf, and 
is an Event ſo much expected, that 'tis 
no wonder to find it expire with the firſt 
Circuit of the Moon, but tis every bodies 


admiration to find it laſt one of the Su. 


And 
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And ſometimes it vaniſhes ſo clearly as 
not to leave the leaſt ſhadow behind it, not 
ſo much as the formalities of Marriage. One 
Bed, one Houſe cannot hold them, as if 
they had been put together like Caſe- Sbot 
in a Gun, only that they might the more 
forcibly ſcatter ſeveral. ways. And as if 
this were deſign'd and intended in the firſt 
Addreſſes, a ſeparate” Maintenance is of 
courſe contracted for before-hand, and be- 
comes as ſolemn a part of the Settlement as 
the Jaynture is. Plutarch obſerves of the 
ancient Romans, that for Two hundred and 
thirty Vears after the founding of their 
State, there never was one Example of 
any marry'd Couple that ſeparated. It is 
not likely they could have a more binding 
form of Marriage than ours is. The diffe- 
rence muſt be between their. Yeracity and 
our Falſeneſs. | A 

But even among thoſe who deſert not 
each other, too many do mutually fall from 
that Entireneſs of Affection, which is the 

Soul of Marriage: And to help on the De- 
clination, there are faſhionable Maxims ta- 
ken up to make Men and their Vives the 
greateſt Strangers to each other. Thus tis 
pronounced a piece of I- breeding, a ſign 
of a Country Gentleman, to ſee a Man 
abroad with his own Wife. I ſuppoſe thoſe 
that brought up theſe Rules are not: to 


ſeek: 
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| feek what uſe to make of them; and were 
the Time of the moſt modiſh Couples com- 
puted, twould be found they are but few 
of their waking Hours, I might ſay Mi- 
nutes, together: Meer Diſquietude and Inter- 
miſſion of Converſation, if nothing elſe, 
muſt needs allay, if not quite extinguiſh 
their Kindneſs. But I hope there are yet 
many who do not think the Authority of 
Faſhion greater than that of a Yow, and 
fuch will {till look upon it as their Duty, 
both ro own and cheriſh that Kindneſs and 
Affection they have ſo ſolemnly promis'd. 
Another Debt to the Perfon of the Huf 
band is Fidelity; for as ſhe has eſpouſed all 
his Intereſts, ſhe is obliged to be true to 
them, to keep all his Secrets, to inform him 
of all his Dangers, and in a mild and gen- 
tle manner to admoniſh him of his Faults. 
This is the moſt genuine Act of Friendſhip : 
Therefore ſhe who is placed in the neareſt 
and moit intimate degree of that Relation 
mult not be wanting in it. She that lies 
in his Boſom ſhould be a kind of ſecond 
Conſcience to him, by puting him in mind 
both of his Duty and his Errors. Lis a 
Sin to omit it as long as ſhe can be but pa- 
tiently heard, the greateſt *Treachery to 
his Nobleſt, to his immortal Part, and ſuch 
as the moſt Officious Cares of his other 
ntereſt can never expiate. She is indeed 
unfaithful 
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unfaithful to herſelf in it, there way. Hur 
thing that does ſo much ſecure the Happi- 
neſs of the Wife, as the Virtue and Piety of 
the Husband; but tho' this is to have her 
chiefeſt care, as being his Principal Intereſt, 
yet ſhe is to neglect none of the /yferior, but 
contribute her utmoſt to his Advantage in 
all his Concerns. | 

Of all the Particulars which have been 
treated of under this general Head, of the 
Dury and Intereſt of Wives, there are two 
which can never be too earneſtly recom- 


mended. Firſt, Conjugal Fidelity as it relates 


to the Bed; this ought to be obſerved in the 


moſt nice and ſtritt manner. The Wife is in 
that to be ſeverely ſcrupulous, and never to 


admit ſo much as a Thought or Imaginati- 


on, much leſs any Parly or Treaty contra- 


ry to her Loyalty. Wantonneſs is one of the 


fouleſt Bolts that can ſtain any of the Sex; 


but 'tis infinitely more odious in the Mar- 
ry'd than in any other State, it being in 
them an Accumulation of Crimes; Perjury 
added to Uncleanneſs; the Infamy of their 
Family ſuperſtructed upon their own. And 
accordingly all Laws have made a diffe- 
rence. in their Puniſhment. Adultery was 
by God's own Award puniſh'd with Death 
among the Jews, and it ſeems it was ſo a- 
greeable to natural Juſtice, that ſeveral 


_ other Nations did the like, I know no 


reaſon, 
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reaſon, but the difficulty of Detection, that 
ſnould any where give it a milder Sen- 
Tence. ' 7 3 
Neither, ſecondly, can we enough enlarge 
upon the Duty of Obedience, which Fives 
ought to practiſe towards their Husbands, be- 
cauſe it is of late become rather a matter of 
Jeſt than of Doctrine. The word has a very 
Harſh ſound in the Ears of ſome Fives, but 
It is certainly what all of them are bound to 
obſerve, not only by their Promiſe of it, 
tho” that were ſufficient, but from an Ori- 
inal of much older Date, it being the 
enalty that was laid upon the Woman's 
Diſobedience to God, that ſhe, and all deri- 
ved from her, ſhould be ſubject to the Huſ- 
band. The contending — Superiority is 
an Attempt to reverſe the fundamental Law, 
which is almoſt as ancient as the World; 


but ſurely God, with whom there is no Sha- 
dow of Change, will not make Acts of Re- 
peal, to ſatisfie the Petulancy of a few Ma- 


ſterleſs Women. That Statute will ſtill ſtand © 
in Force, and if it cannot awe them into 
an Obſervance, will not fail to confign them 
to Puniſhment. Indeed this Fault is com- 


monly its own Chaſtiſer, and does anticipate, 


tho' not avert, its final Doom. The Im- 


periouſneſs of a Woman often raiſes thoſe 
Storms, in which her ſelf is Shipwrecked. 
How pleaſantly might many Women have li- 


ved 
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ved if they had not affected Dominion? How 
much even of their Will might they have 
had, if they had not ſtrugled for it? Let a 
Man be of never ſo gentle a Temper, un- 
leſs his Head be ſofter than his Heart, ſuch 
an Uſurpation will awake him to aſſert his 
Right. But if he be of a ſour ſevere Na- 


ture, if he have as great a deſire of Rule as 


ſhe, back'd with a much better Title, what 
Temipeſts, what Hurricanes muſt two ſuch 
oppolite Winds produce? And at laſt tis 
commonly the Mife's lot, after an uncre- 
ditable unjuſt Var, to make as diſadvanta- 
geous a Peace. This, like all other ineffectu- 
al Rebellions, ſerving only to add weight to 
her Yoke, to turn an ingenuous Subjection in- 
to a laviſh Servitude. Wherefore 'tis cer- 
tainly not only the Virtue but the Wiſdom 
of Hives to do that upon Duty, which at laſt 
they muſt, with more unſupportable Cir- 
cumſtances, do upon Neceſſity. 5 
And as they owe theſe ſeveral Duties to 
the Perſon of the Husband, ſo there is alſo 
a Debt to his Reputation; this they are to 
be extreamly tender of, to advance it by 
making all that is good in him as conſpi- 
cuous, as publick as they can, ſetting his 
Worth in the cleareſt Light, by putting 
his Infirmities in the ſhade, caſting a Veil 
upon thoſe to skreen them from the 
Eyes of others, nay, as far as is a 
8 rom 
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from their own too; there being nothing 


acquir'd to the Wife by Contemplating 


the Husband's Weakneſs, but a Tempta- 
tion of deſpiſing him, which tho' bad e- 
nough in it ſelf, is yet render'd worſe by 
that train of miſchievous Conſequences 
which uſually attend it. In cafe therefore 
of any notable Imperfections in him, her 
ſafeſt way will be ro confider them no far- 
ther than ſhe can be Inſtrumental to the 
Curing them. To divert her Thoughts 
from them, and refle& upon her own, 
which perhaps, if impartially weigh'd, may 
ballance, if not overpoiſe his. And indeed 
thoſe Fives who are apt to blaze their 
Husbands Faults, ſhew that they have ei- 
ther little conſider'd their own, or elſe find 
them ſo great, that they are forced to that 
Art of Diverſion, and ſeek in his Infamy to 
drown their own. But that Project is a 
little unlucky, for nothing does in ſober 
Judges create greater Prejudice to a Wo- 
man, than to ſee her forward in impeach- 

ing her Husband. | 
eſides this immediate Tenderneſs of his 
Reputation, there is another by way of Re- 
flefion, which conſiſts in a Care that ſhe 
herſelf do nothing which may redound to 
his Diſhonour. There is ſo ſtrict a Union 
between a Man and his Fife, that the 
Law counts them One Perſon, and conſe- 
quently 
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quently they can have no divided Intereſt. 
Thus the Miſ- behaviour of the Voman re- 
flects Ignominy on the Man. It therefore 
concerns them as well upon their Husband's 
as their own Account, to abſtain even 
from all appearance of Evil, and provide 
that thembdve be, what Cæſar is ſaid to 
have requir'd of his Wife, Not only without 
Guilt, but without Scandal alſo. | 
Another part of the Wife's Duty relates 
to her Husband's Fortune: The manage- 
ment of which is not ordinarily the Wife's 
Province ; but where the Husband thinks 
fic to make it ſo, ſhe is oblig'd to admini- 
ſter it with her beſt Care and Induſtry: 
Not by any neglect of hers to give others. 
opportunity of Defrauding him. Yet on 
the other hand, not by immoderate Tena- 
city or Griping to bring upon him and 
herſelf the Reproach, and which is worſe, 
the Curſe that attends Exaction and Oppre/- 
ſion. But this is not uſually the Mives field 
of Action, tho' it were eaſie to give Inſtan- 
ces from Hiſtory of the advantagious Me- 
nage and active Induſtry of Mives, not only in 


Jingle Families, but whole Nations. Nothing 


can be more pregnant than that among 
the Romans, in the very Height and Flou- 
riſh of the Empire. Auguſtus himſelf ſcarce 
wore any thing but of the Manufacture of 
his Fife, his Sifter, Daughter and Nieces, 
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as Suetonius aſſures us. Should the gay 


Lillies of our Fields, which neither Sow nor 
Spin, nor gather into Barns, be exempted 
from furniſhing others, and left only to 
Cloath themſelves, tis to be doubted they 
would reverſe our Saviour's Parallel of Fo- 
lomon's Glories, and no Beggar in all his Rags 
would be array'd like one of theſe. 

We will be yet more kind, and impoſe 
only the Negative Thrift on the Fife, not 
to waſte and embezzle her Husband's Eſtate, 
but to cenfine her Expences to ſuch limits 
as they can eaſily admit; a Caution which 


if all Z/omen had obſerv'd, many Noble Fa- 
milies had been preſerv'd, of which there 


now remains no other Memorial, but that 
they fell a Sacrifice to the profuſe Yanity 
of a Woman; and I fear this Age is like to 
provide many more ſuch Monuments for 
the next. Our Ladies, as if they emulated 
the Roman Luxury, which Seneca and Pli- 
ay deſcribe with ſo much Indignation, ſome- 
times wear about them the Revenues of a 
Rich Family; and thoſe that cannot reach 
to that, ſhew how much 'tis againſt their 
Wills they fall lower, by the vaſt 3 
and Exceſs of ſuch things as they can poſſi- 
bly compaſs; ſo much Extravagance not 


only in their own Dre/5, but that of their 


Houſes and Apartments, as if their Vanity, 


like the Leproſie we read of in Leviticus, 


had 
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had infected the very Walls. And indeed tis 


a very ſpreading Eating one, for the Fur- 
niture oft conſumes the Houſe. If ſome 
Gentlemen were to calculate their Eftates, 
they might reduce all to the Inventory of 
Scopias the Theſſalian, who profeſt his All 


lay only in ſuch Toys as did him no good. 


omen are now skilful Chymiſts, and can 
quickly turn their Husbands Earth into 
Gold, but they purſue the Experiment too 
far, make that Gold too Yolatile, and let it 


all vapour away in inſignificant, tho* gaudy 
_ Trifles. 


o 


Nor is it ever like to be otherwiſe with 
thoſe that immediately affect the Town, 


that Forge of Vanity, which ſupplies a per- 


petual Spring of new Temptations. *Tis 
true, there are ſome Ladies who are neceſſa- 
rily engaged to be there, their Husbands 
Employments or Fortunes have mark'd that 
out as their proper Station, and where the 
Ground of their ſtay is their Daty, there is 


more reaſon to hope it will not betray them 


to ill. For Temprations are moſt apt to aſ- 
ſault Straglers, thoſe that put themſelves 
out of their proper Road. And truly, I ſee 
not who can more properly be faid to be 
ſo, than thoſe Nomen whoſe Means of Sub- 
ſiſtance lyes in the Country, and yet will 


ſpend it no where but at. London. Which 


eems to carry ſomething of Oppoſition to 


God's 
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God's Providence, who ſurely never caus'd 


their Lot to fall in a fair Ground, in goodly 
| Heritages, with an intent they ſhould never 


znhbabit them. Where God gives an Eſtate, 
he as the Supream Landlord affixes ſome- 
thing of Duty, _ a kind of Rent-Chargs 
upon it. He expects it ſhould maintain both 


Hoſpitality and Charity, and ſure both theſe. 


are fitteſt to be done upon the place, 


whence the Ability for them riſes. All Pub- 


lick Taxes uſe to be levy'd where the E/tate 
lyes, and I know not why theſe which are 

od's Aſſeſſments upon it ſhould not be 

aid there too. When a Gentleman's Land 
Cm profitable unto him, by the Sweat 
and Labour of his poor Neighbours and 
Tenants, *twill be a kind of Muzling the 
Oxe, if they never taſte of the Fruit of their 
Pains, if they ſhall never have the Re- 
freſhment of a good Meal or an Alms ; 


which they are not very like to have when 


all the Profits are ſent up to maintain an 


Egquipage, and keep up a Parade in Town. 


But alas! 'tis often not only the Annual 
Profits which go that way, not only the 
Crop but the Soil too. Thoſe Luxuries uſu- 
ally prey upon the Vitals, eat out the very 
Heart of an Eſtate, and many have ſtaid in 
the Town till they have nothing left in the 
Country to retire to. 


Now, 


WW A&M ty rod fend to 


Wife, what Account can ſhe give to her 


Husband, whoſe Eaſineſs and Indulgence, 


(for that muſt be ſuppos'd in the Caſe,) ſhe 
has ſo abus'd? As alſo to her Poſterity and 
Family, who for her Pride muſt be brought 
Low, reduc'd to a Condition beneath their 
Quality, becauſe ſhe affected to live above 
it? But ſhe will yet worſe anſwer it to her- 
ſelf, on whom ſhe has brought not only 
the Inconvenience, but the Guilt, A Lofty 
Mind will furely feel Smart enough, by a 
Fall from an * to an humble Szation, 
from Profuſion to Indigence. What can be 


more Grievous to a vain and laviſh Hu- 


mour.! Yet here 'twill further have an ad- 
ditional Sting from Conſcience, that ſhe owes 


it only to her own Pride and Folly; a molt - 


imbittering Conſideration, and ſuch as ad- 
vances the Affliction beyond that of a more 
Innocent Poverty, as much as the Pain of 
- envenom'd Arrow exceeds that of ano- 
ther. ä 
The ſaddeſt reckoning of all is that which 
ſhe is to make to God, who has declar'd he 
hates Robbery, tho' for a Burnt-Offering to 
himſelf: How will he then deteſt this Rob- 
bery, this impoveriſhing of the Husband, 
when 'tis only to make an Oblation to Va- 
nity and Exceſs? It ſhould therefore be 
the Care of all FY/ives to keep 32 
| rom 
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from a Guilt, for which Cod and Man, and 
themſelves alſo, ſhall equally accuſe them, 


and to keep their Expences within ſuch 
Limits, that as Bees ſuck but not violate or 
deface the Flowers, ſo they as joint Proprie- 
taries with the Husbands, may enjoy, but not 
devour and deſtroy his Fortune. 

We muſt not forget to obſerve that 
whatever is Duty to the Husband, is equal- 
ly fo, be he good or ill. Tis not his Detect, 
either of Piety or Morality, that can abſolve 
the FY/ife. For beſides the Inconvenience 


of making her Duty precarious, and liable 


to be ſubſtracted upon every Pretence of 


Demerit, ſhe has by ſolemn Contract re- 


nounced that Liberty, and in her Marri- 
age Vow taken him for better for worſe, and 
tis too late after Vous to make Enquiry. 
How uneaſie ſoever the Perverſeneſs of the 
Husband may render it, he cannot thereby 
make it leſs, but more rewardable 


God. How Unworthy ſoever the Hausband 
may be, the Wife cannot miſplace her Ob- 


ſervance, while ſhe finally terminates it on 
that infinite Goodneſs and Majeſty to whom 
no Love or Obedience can be enough. 

If a Wife happens to have a usband 
that is not ſo faithful to her as he ought to 
be, it is not neceſſary ſhe ſhould ſeem 
quite inſenſible of it. That would look fo 
indifferent, as if the had no' manner of 


| Kind- 
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Kindneſs for him. She may make ſome 
Complaints, but muſt take Care they are 


not too ſharp and violent; her Endeavour 


ſhou'd be to 3 him back to her by gen- 
tle means; and if it be his Misfortune and 
hers, that he ſtill perſiſts, let her manage 


it ſo at leaſt, that it ſhe muſt loſe his Heart, 


ſhe loſes not his Eſteem. 


When yr Miſunderſtanding ariſes be- 
usband and the Wife, if ſhe 


tween the 


be never ſo little Hand/ome, ſhe will find 
but too many that will ſeem concern'd for 


her hard Fate. Some will tell her, it is 


very Surprizing that ſuch a Perſon as ſhe 
is, who might make ſo many Worthy 
Men Happy, ſhou'd be fo 21] treated by an 


Husband; others will cry, 'tis very ſtran 
that a Man, who ought to Sacrifice all for 


her ſake, ſhou'd preter another before her, 


who does not deſerve half ſo much. Such 


is the Language of Lovers: They ſet off 
all their Wicked Deſigns with the plauſi- 
ble Pretences of Pity and Complacency, and 
when every Word they ſay is to Under- 
mine their Virtue, all their Appearances 


ſcem only intended to defend their Merit. 


They will repreſent the Unworthineſs of 
her Rivals, to exaſperate her againſt her 


Husband, for the Neglect or Indifference 


he ſhews her. They will complain that 


this plainly diſcovers the depraved Appe- 
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08 De Wife. 
tites of Husbands; beſides a hundred other 
Stories which they are very ready to tell 
to Women that will take the Pains to hear 


them. After this they will fall to their 
Counſels. By degrees they inſpire them 


with Thoughts of Revenge, they repreſent 


to them, They ought to let their Husbands 
fee they are not Inſenfibl of the Injuſtice done 
them, and it ſlicks only at their own Doors, 
that they pay them not . in thiir own Kind. 
That ſuch ſorts of Reprimands baue ſome- 
times à better Effect upon them than Pati- 
ence, and if the Husband will continue in his ill 
Courſes, he deſerves that the Wife ſhould alſo 


_ diſpenſe a little with the Fidelity which ſhe 


promis'd him. Having ended their Satyr a- 
ainſt the Rival, they pals on next to the 
erſon of the Husband. They begin with 

ſome little Inſinuations, for tear the Vife 

ſhou'd take Offence. The firſt Confe- 
rence is ſpent only upon the Subject of 
the Man's Inconſtancy; at the next they 

u__ the Matter a little farther. If he 
appens to have any natural Imperfection, 

they ſo contrive it as to let it ſlip in gently 

wich the Praiſes which they beſtow upon 
the Niſe. If ſhe does not ſeem to be much 
angry at it, or if ſhe feigns not to have 
raken notice of it, they go on. Thus 
far they make no Declaration. They only 
att the Part of a good Friend, who ſin- 
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cerely intereſts himſelf in her Concerns 
urely for her Service. They commend 
* they pity her. They propoſe ſome 
Diverſions, and by little and little they 
thus become more familiar to her, they 
ſeek all Occaſions to diſcourſe further 


with her, and by ſeeking they find. Thus 


it is that her great Friend and Confident, 


getting by degrees into her Heart, at 


ength Uſurps a Place which did not be- 
long to him. | 

hen Diviſions of this kind happen in a 
marry'd Life, a Wife muſt take great Care 
what Meaſures ſhe takes. For, true it is, 
there is nothing ſo pleaſing and natural 
as to have one's ſelf pity'd, when one 
ſuffers: However, in this Cate, Virtae ob- 
liges a Woman to bear patiently the Bur- 
then her ſelf, and what Cauſe ſoever ſhe 
has, ſhe muſt never ſuffer any Man upon 
any Pretence whatſoever to ſpeak ill of her 


Husband. Her beſt way in ſuch a Conjun- 


Eture, is never to admit of any ſuch Diſ- 
courſe; For if the commends her Husband 
when all the World knows he does not de- 
ſerve it, ſhe will paſs either for a Fool or a 
Hypocrite; and if ſhe complains, who cam 
help her? Z/omen do not naturally love one 
another. Their ill Politicks put them ge- 
nerally at Yariance; and what has been 
ſaid already ſhews the Danger of their 
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truſting themſelves to the Compaſſion of 


Some Men are, *tis true, incapable of at- 
tempting any thing in cool Blood againſt 
the Virtue of a marry'd Woman, who lyes 
under no ſuſpected Character. But Men in- 


ſenſibly go often further than they intend- 
ed: Tc 


o Day 'tis Pity only, to Morrow it 
changes its Nature; and when Pity once 
degenerates with them into Love, they dare 


no longer anſwer for themſelves. The ſu- 


reſt way is then to have no particular Inti- 
macy with ſuch Friends. Unhappy Neceſ- 
ſity, which thus obliges Men and Women 
to diſtruſt one another, and to put a Bar 
between two Sexes, which Heav'n ſeems to 
have made to be united / 


But for all this, tis not pretended hereby 


to deprive Ladies of a fair Correſpondence 
and Converſation with ſuch Men of their 
own Condition as they may be oblig'd to 
entertain. No: nor is it unadviſable to ad- 
mit ſometimes even of a particular Friend, 


that may be capable of aſliſting them with 


his good Counſel. All that is meant by what 
has been ſaid, is to ſhew the Care and Cau- 
tion they ought to take in ſo delicate and 
nice a Matter. It is very hard for a Virtue 
and a Paſſion, which are ſituated fo near to- 


gether, long to obſerve and keep their due 


Diſtance. It is then very fit that their 
. Friend 
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be a Confident, ſhou'd be of ſuch an ad- 
vanc'd Age, and of ſuch known Worth and 
Probity, that they may ſafely ſee him with- 
out giving Offence, and with all Security to 
the Rules of Decency. 

I know very well that Marriage is made 
oo” a Matter, and the mutual Duties 
of H. 


isband and Wife ſo little conſider'd, 


that few omen, as well as Men, amon 
Perſons of Rank, think they are at all boun 
them. But as all this proceeds from want 
of due Conſideration, twill not be impro- 
per to ſay a Word or two to the fair Sex 
of that Condition, which the Mode ſeems to 
have exalted beyoftd the Limits of Divine 
or Humane Laws, as they have Relation to 
Matrimony. | 


What can be of more Importance to a2 


young Lady of Duality, than to inform her 
{elf well as to her Conduct in a State of 
Life, to which 'tis very probable ſhe is not 
indifferent as ſoon as the is capable of di- 
ſtinguiſhing it from that of Virginity? To 
know how to live with a Husband is a 
Knowledge that, of all others, will ſtand 
her in the greateſt ſtead; and Husband is 


fo large a Word, that few Rules can be 


fix'd to it which are unchangeable, the Me- 
thods being as various as the ſeveral Tempers 
of Men, to which my muſt be ſuited, 
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Friend whom they have a Mind to raiſe to 
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yet one muſt not omit ſome General Obſer- 
vations, which with the Help of their own 
may the better direct young Ladies in this 
part of their Lives, upon which their Ha- 
pine/s moſt depends. 

It is one of the Diſadvantages belonging 
to their Sex, that young Women are ſeldom 
permitted to make their own Choice, eſpe- 
cially where there is a Fortune to go with 
them. Their Friends Care and Experi- 
ence are taken for granted to be ſafer 
Guides to them than their own Iuclinati- 
ens; and their Modeſty often forbids them 
to refuſe whom their Parents recommend, 
tho” their inward Conſent may not entirely 
Correſpond with ir. I this Caſe there 
remains nothing for them to do, but ro 
endeavour to make that eaſie which falls 
to their Lot, and by a wiſe-Uſe of every 
thing they may diſlike in a Husband, turn 
that by ee to be very Supportable, 
which if neglected may in time beget an 
Aver ſiun. 

They muſt lay it down for a Founda- 
tion in general, that there is, as has been 
ſhewn at large, an Inequality in the Sexes, 
and that for the Oeconomy of the World, 
the Men who were to be the Law-givers, 
had the better ſhare of Reaſon beſtow'd 


upen them; by which means the other 


Sex is the better prepar'd for Compliance, 
| which 
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mance of thoſe Duties that ſeem moſt 
properly aſſign'd to it. This looks a lit- 
tle Uncourtly at the firſt Appearance, but 
upon Examination it will be found that 
Nature is ſo far from being Unjuft to 
them, that ſhe is partial on their fide. 


She has made Women ſuch large Amends 


by other Advantages for the ſeeming In- 
juſtice of the firſt Diſtribution, that the 
Right of Complaining is come over to the 
other Sex. The Ladies have it in their 


Power not only to free themſelves, but to 


ſubdue their Maſters, and without Violence 
throw both their Natural and Legal Autho- 
rity at their own Feet. The two Sexes are 
made of differing Tempers, that their De- 
felts may be the better mutually ſupply'd. 
Nomen want the Reaſon of Men for their 
Conduct, their Strength for their Prote&ion 3 
Men want the Gentleneſs of Nomen to ſofter 
and entertain them. The firſt Part of the 
Life of Man is a good deal ſubjected to 
the Voman in the Nurſery, where ſhe 
reigns without Competition, and by that 
means has the Advantage of giving the 
firſt Impreſſions. She has afterwards ſtronger 
Influences, which well manag'd have more 
Force on her behalf, than all the Privi- 
leges and Furi/diftions Man can pretend to 


have againſt her. Fon have more Srength 
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which is neceſſary for the better Perfor- 
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in their Looks than Men have in their Laws, 


and more Power by their Tears than Men 
have by their Arguments. 1 

Tis true, the Laus of Marriage run in 
a harſher Stile towards the Y/omen. Obey 
is an Ungenteel Word, and leſs eaſie to 
be digeſted by making ſuch an unkind 
Diſtin&ion in the Words of the Contract, 
and fo very unſuitable to the Exceſs of 
Good Manners which generally goes before 
it. Beſides, the Univer/ality of the Rule 


ſeems to be a Grievance, and it appears rea- 
ſonable that there ought to be an Exemp- 


tion for Extraordinary Women from Ordi- 
nary Rules, to take away the juſt Excep- 


tion that lies againſt the falſe meaſure of 


General Equality. py! 
It may be alledg'd by the Counſel retainꝰd 
by the Fair Sex, that as there is in all o- 


ther Laws an Appeal from the Letter to 


the Equity in Caſes that require it, it is 


but reaſonable that ſome Court of a larger 


Juriſdiction might be Erected, where ſome 
Hives might reſort and Plead ſpecially; and 


in ſuch Inſtances where Nature is ſo kind 
as to raiſe them above the Level of their 


own Sex, they might have Relief, and ob- 


tain a Mitigation in their own Particular, 


of a Sentence which was given generally 
againſt Yoman-kind. The Cauſes of Sepa- 
ration are now ſo 


are 


Coarſe, that few. 
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are Conſident enough to buy their Liberty 


at the Price of having their 8 


ſo 
expos' d. And for Diſparity of Minds, which 


above all other things requires a Remedy, 
the Laws have made no Proviſion. So 


little refin'd are Numbers of Men, by 
whom they are compil'd. This and a 
great deal more might be ſaid to give a 
Colour to the Complaint, but the An- 
ſwer to it in ſhort is, that the Inſtitu- 
tion of Marriage is too ſacred to admit a 
Liberty of objecting to it. That the Sup- 
poſition of Momens being the weaker 


Sex, having without all doubt a good. 


Foundation, makes it reaſonable to ſub- 


ject it to the Maſculine Dominion. But the 


Law preſumes there would be ſo very few 
found in this Cale, who would have a 
ſufficient Right to this Privilege, that it 
is ſafer ſome /nju/tice ſhould be Conniv'd at 


in a very few Inſtances, than to break in- 
to an Eſtabliſhment, upon which the Or- 


der of Humane Society does ſo much de- 
pend. | 


And if thoſe Laws were laid a little more 
open, out of Complaiſance to the more 
deſerving of the Sex, might not the Men 
demand they ſhould be ſtretcht too a lit- 


tle in their Favour? To give them Eaſe 
in Caſes where their Diſturbances ariſe 
purely from the Wl and Folly of the 
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Fives, a great part of which may be en- 
tirely owing to their Sex: W ho are there- 
fore to make the beſt of what is ſettled by 
Law and Cuſtom, and not vainly imagine 
it will be chang'd for the ſake of a few 
Nomen of Uncommon Merit. But that the 
Ladies may not be diſcourag'd, as if they 

lay under the Weight of an incurable Grie- 
vance, they are to know that by a Wiſe 


and Dextrous Conduct, it will be in their 


power to relieve themſelves from 'any thing 
that looks like a Diſadvantage. For the 
better Direction of thoſe who are diſpos'd 
to receive Direction, I will give a hint of 
the moſt Ordinary Cauſes of Diſſatisfaction 
berween Man and Fife, that they may be 
able by ſuch a Warning to live ſo upon 


their Guard, that when they ſhall be Mar- 
 7y'd, they may know how to cure their 


Husband's Miſtakes, and to prevent their 


own. 


Firſt then they are to conſider, they 
live in a Time which has render'd ſome 
kind of Frailties ſo babitual, that they lay 
Claim to large Grains of Allowance. The 
World in this is ſomewhat unequal, and 
Man ſeems to play the Tyrant in diſtinguiſh» 


ing partially for his own Sex, by making 


that in the utmoſt Degree Criminal in the 
Woman, which in the Man paſſes under a 
much gentler Cenſure, The Root and the 
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Excuſe of this Injuſtice, is the Preſervation 
of Families from any Mixture which may 
bring a blemiſn upon them, and while the 
Point of Honour continues to be ſo plac'd, 
it ſeems unavoidable to give the Voman 
the greater ſhare of the Penalty; but if in 
this the Sex lies under any 1 
it is more than recompenſed by having 
the Honour of Families in their keeping. 
The Conſideration ſo great a Truſt muſt 
give the Wife makes full amends, and this 
Power the World has lodg'd in her, can 
hardly fail to reſtrain the Severity of an / 
Husband, and to improve the Kindneſs and 
Eſteem of a good one. This being ſo, let 
her remember, that next to the Danger of 
committing the Fault herſelf, the greateſt 
is that of /eeiag it in her Husband. She muſt 
not ſeem to look or hear that way. If he 
is a Man of Senſe, he will reclaim him- 
ſelf; the Folly of it is of itſelf ſufficient 
to Cure him: If he is not ſo, he will be 
rovok'd, but not reform'd. To expoſtu- 


te-in theſe Caſes, looks like * 


War, and preparing Reprizals, whic 
to a thinking Husband wou'd be a dange- 


rous Reflection. Beſides, it is ſo coarſe 


a Reaſon that will be aſſign'd for a La- 
dy's too great warmth upon ſuch an Oc- 
caſion, that Modeſty no leſs than Prudence 
ought. to reſtrain her: Since ſuch an Inde- 
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118 The Wife. | 
cent Complaint makes a Wife much more 
ridiculous than the Injury that provokes 
her to it. But it is yet worſe and more 


unskilful to blaze it in the World, ex- 


pecting it ſhould riſe up in Arms to take 
her part. Whereas ſhe will find it can 
have no other Effect, than that ſhe will 
be ſerv'd up in all Companies, as the reign- 
ing Jeſt at that time, and will continue to 


be the Common Etertainment, till ſhe is 


reſcu'd by ſome neter Folly which comes 
upon the Stage, and drives. her away from 


it. The Impertinence of ſuch Methods is. 


ſo plain, that it does not deſerve the pains 
of being laid open. Let the Ladies aſſure 
themſelves that · in theſe Caſes, their Di/- 
cretion and Silence will be the moſt prevail- 
ing Re proof. An Aﬀected Ignorance, which 
is ſeldom a Virtue, is a great one here. 
And when the Husband fees how unwilling 
the Wife is to be uncaſie, there is no 
ſtronger Argument to perſwade him not; 
to be unjuſt to her. Beſides it will natu- 
rally make him the more yielding in other 


things. And whether it be to cover or 


redeem his Offence, ſhe may have the good 
Effects of it while it laſts, and all that 
while have the moſt reaſonable Ground. 
that can be, of preſuming ſuch a Behavi- 
our will in the end entirely Convert him. 
There is nothing ſo Glorious to a Wife as 
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a Victory ſo gain'd; a Man fo reclaim'd is 
for ever after ſubjected to her Yirtue, and 
her bearing for a time is more than rewar- 
ded by a Triumph that will continue as 
long as her Lite. 

he next thing to be ſuppoſed is, that 
the Husband may love Mine more than is 
convenient: It will be granted, that tho? : 
there are Vices of a deeper Dye, there are 
none that have a greater Deformity than 
this when it is not reſtrain'd;. but with all 
this, the ſame Cuſtom, which is the more 
to be lamented for its being ſo general, 
ſhould mak< it leſs uneaſie to every one in 
particular, who is to ſuffer by the Effect 
of it. A Homan need not be ſurpriz'd if 
ſhe has a Drunkard for her Husband: tis 
no new oy There is, by too frequent 
Examples, Evidence enough that ſuch a. 
Misfortune may happen, and yet a Wife 
may live too without being Miſerable. 
Se Love dictates aggravating: Words to 
every thing we feel. Ruin and Miſery are 
the Terms we apply to whatever we do 
not like, forgetting the Mixture allotted 
to us, by the Condition of Human Life, 
by which it is not intended we ſliould be 
quite exempt from 'Frouble, It is fair if 
we can eſcape ſuch a Degree of it as would 
oppreſs us, and enjoy ſo much of the plea- 
ſant part as may leſſen the ill Zaſte of ſuch 
things. 
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things as are unwelcome to us. Every 
thing has two fides, and for our own Eaſe 
we ought to direct our Thoughts to that 
which may be leaſt liable to Exception. 
To fall upon the worſt fide of a Drunkard 
gives ſo unpleaſant a Proſpect, that it is not 
poſſible to dwell upon it. Let us paſs then 
'to the more favourable Part, as far as a 
Miſe is concern'd. | | 
| I am tempted to fay, if the Irregulari- 
ties of the Expreſſion could in ſtrictneſs 
be juſtify'd, that a Mie is to thank God 
her Husband has Faults. Mark the ſeeming 
Paradox. A Husband without Faults is a 
dangerous Obſerver, he has an Eye ſo pier- 
cing, and fees every thing ſo plain, that 
it is expos'd to his full Cenſure; and tho” 
one would not doubt, but the Virtue of 
a good Wife would diſappoint the ſharpeſt 
Enquiries, yet few Women can bear the 
having all they ſay or do, repreſented in the 
clear Glaſs of an Underſtanding without 
Faults. Nothing ſoftens the Arrogance of 
Man's Nature like a mixture of ſome Frail- 
ties; it is by them we are beſt told, we 
muft not ſtrike roo hard upon others, be- 
cauſe we our ſelves do ſo often deſerve 
Blows. They pull our Rage by the Sleeve,. 
and whiſper Gentleneſs to us in our Cen- 
ſures, even when they are rightly apply'd. 
The Faults and Paſſms of Husbands —.— 


| them 
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them down to you, and make them con- 
tent to live upon leſs unequal Terms than 
Faultleſ Men would be willing to ſtoop 
to. So haughty is Mankind till humbled 
by common Weakneſſes and Defects, which 
in our Corrupted State contribute more 
towards the reconciling us to one another, 
than all the Precepts of the Philoſophers 
and Divines. Where the Errors of the Max's 
Nature make amends for the Diſadvanta- 
ges of the Jaman s, it is more her part to 
make uſe of the Benefits, than to quarrel at 

the Faults. | e 
Thus in caſe a Drunken Husband ſhould 
fall to a Lady's ſhare, if ſhe will be Wiſe 
and Patient, his Wine ſhall be of her fide. 
It will throw a Veil over her Miſtakes, 
and will ſet out and improve every thing 
ſhe does that he is pleas'd with. Others 
will like him leſs, and by that means he 
may perhaps like her the more. When af- 
ter having Din'd too well, he is receiv'd 
at home without a Storm, or ſo much as a 

reproachful Look, the Wine will naturall 
work out all in Kmdneſs, which a ##ife 
muſt encourage, let it be wrap'd up in 
never ſo much Impertinence. Go the o- 
ther ſide it would boil up in Rage, if the 
miſtaken #/fe ſhould treat him roughly, 
like a certain thing call'd a. Kind Shrew, 
than which the World with all its Plenty 
| | cannot 
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cannot ſhew a more ſenſeleſs, ill-bred, for- 


bidding Creature. Let the Fife conſider 
that Where the Man will give ſuch fre- 


2 Intermiſſions of the uſe of his Reaſon, 
e inſenſibly gets a Right of Governing in the 


Vacancqh, and that raiſes her Character and Cre- 


dit in the Family to a — piteh than 
ge could be done under a Sober Hu/- 
and, who never puts himſelf into an In- 
capacity of holding the Reins, If theſe are 
not intire Conſolations, at leaſt they are Re- 
medies to ſome Degree. They cannot make 
Drunkenneſs a Virtue, nor a Husband given. 
to it a Felicity, but the Wiſe will do herſelf 
no ill Office in endeavouring by theſe 
means to make the beſt of fuck a Lot, in 
caſe it ſhould happen to fall to her, and 
by the help of a wiſe Obſervation to make 
that very Supportable, which would other- 
wiſe be a Load that would Oppreſs her. 
The next Caſe J will pur is, that a Haſ- 
band may be Cholerick and Ill- humour d. To: 
this may be ſaid, that Paſſionate Men ge- 


nerally make amends at the foot of the 


Account. Such a Man if he is angry one 
day without any Cauſe, will the next day 
be as Kind without any Reaſon. '' A Wife, 
by marking how the #heels of ſuch a Man's 

ead are uſed to move, may ealily bring 
over all his Paſſions to her Intereſt. In- 
{ſtead of being ſtruck down by his Than- 


der, 
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der, ſhe may direct it where, and upon 
whom ſhe ſhall think it beſt apply'd. Thus 
are the ſtrongeſt Poiſons turn'd to the beſt 


Remedies, but then there muſt be Art in 


it, and a skilful Hand, elſe the leaſt bung- 


ling makes it Mortal. There is a greal deal 


of nice Care requiſite to deal with a Man 
of this Complexion. Choler proceeds from 
Pride, and makes a Man ſo partial to him- 


ſelf, that he ſwells againſt Contradiction, 
and thinks he is leſſen'd if he is oppos'd. 


The Fife muſt in this Caſe take care of 


increaſing the Storm by an unwary Word, 
or kindling the Fire while the Wind is in 


a Corner which may blow it in her Face. 
She is dexterouſly to yield every thing till 
the Husband begins to cool, and then by 
flow degrees ſhe may riſe and gain upon 
him. Her Gertlene/s well turn'd will, like 
a Charm, diſpel his ill-placed Anger, a kind 
Smile will reclaim when a ſhrill pertiſh 
Anſwer would provoke him; rather than 


fail upon ſuch Occaſions, when other Re- 


medies are too weak, a little Flattery = 
be admitted, which by being neceſſary will 
ceaſe to be Criminal. * 


If I Humours and Sullenneſs, and not open | 


and ſudden Heat, is his Diſeaſe, there is a 


way of gry p too, ſo as to make it a 
Grievance to 


ſhe is firſt to know, that naturally good 


Senſe 


endur'd. In order to it, 
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Senſe has a mixture of Surly in it; and there 
being ſo much Folly in the World, and for 
the moſt part ſo Triumphant, it gives fre- 
quent Temprations to raiſe the Spleen of 
Men who think Right. Therefore that 
which may generally be call'd / Humour 
is not always a Fault; It becomes one, 
when either it is wrong apply'd, or is con- 
tinu'd too long when it is not ſo. For this 
Reaſon the Fife muſt not too haſtily fix 
an ill Name upon that which may per- 
haps not deſerve it; and tho' the Caſe 
fhould be, that the Husband might too 
ſourly reſent any thing he diſlikes, it may 
ſo happen that more Blame may belong to 
her Miſtake than to his i Humour. If a 
Husband behaves himſelf ſometimes with 
an Indifference, that a Wife may think Of- 
fenſive, ſhe is in the wrong to put the 
| worlt Senſe upon it, if by any means it 
will admit a better. Some Hives will call 
it 1 Humour, if their Husbands change 
their Style from that which they us'd while 
they made their firſt Addreſſes to them. 
Others will allow no /ztermiſſion or Abate- 
ment in the Expreſſions of Kindneſs to 
them, not enough e Yam and 
forgetting that tis impoſſible for Men to 


keep themſelves up all their Lives to the 

height of ſome extravagant Moments. A 

Man may at ſome times be leſs _—_— * 
˖ 
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little things, without any cold or difoblig- 
ing Reaſon for it, as a Viſe may be too 
expecting in ſmaller Matters without draw- 
ing upon herſelf the Inference of being 
Unkind. And if the Husband ſhould be real- 


ly Sullen, and have ſuch frequent Fits as 


might take away the Excuſe of it, it con- 
cerns her to have an Eye prepar'd to diſcover 
the firſt Appearances of Cloudy Weather, 
and to Sh when the Fit goes off, which 
ſeldom laſts long if it is let alone. Bur 
while the Mind is ſore, every aug galls 


it, and that makes it neceſſary to let the 


black Humour begin to ſpend it ſelf, before 
ſhe comes in a ventures to undertake it. 
If, in the Lottery of the World, a Lady 
ſhould draw a Covetous Husband, I confeſs it 
will not make her proud of her good Luck; 


yet even ſuch a one may be endur'd too, 


tho' there are few Paſſions more untracta- 
ble than that of Avarice. She mult firſt take 
Care that her Definition of Avarice may 
not be a Miſtake. She is to Examine every 
Circumſtance of her Husband's Fortune, 
and weigh the Reaſon of every thing ſhe 
expects from him, before ſhe has Right to 
pronounce that Sentence. The Complaint 
is now ſo general againſt all Husbands, 
that it gives great Suſpicion of its being 
often if groudded. It is impoſſible they 


ſhould all deſerve that Cenſure, and there- 


fore 
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fore it is certain that 'tis many times miſ- 
apply'd. He that /pares in every thing is 
an inexcuſable Niggard, he that /pares in 
nothing is an inexcuſable Mad- Man. The 


Man is to ſpare in what is leaſt neceſſary, 


to lay out more Liberally in what is molt 
requir'd in our ſeveral Circumſtances. Yet 


this will not always ſatisfie. There are 


Wives who are impatient of the Rules of 
Occonomy, and are apt to call their Huſ- 
band's Kindneſs in queſtion, if any other 
Meaſure is put to their Expence than that 


of their own Fancies. Let the Ladies be 
ſure to avoid this dangerous Error, ſuch a+» 
Partiality to themſelves which is ſo offen- 


five. to an Underſtanding Man, that he 
will very ill bear a Wiſe's giving herſelf ſuch 
an Injurious Preference to all the Family, 
and whatever belongs to it. 


But to admit the worit, that the Hu- 


band is really a Cloſe-handed MWreich, the 


Wife muſt in this, as in other Caſes, en- 


deavour to make it leſs Afflicting to her- 
ſelf, and muſt firſt obſerve ſeaſonable Hours 
of Speaking, when ſhe offers any thing 
in Oppoſition to this Reigning Humour, 
a Third Hand and a Wiſe Friend may often 


prevail more than ſhe will be allow'd to 


do in her own Cauſe. Sometimes ſhe is 


dextcrouſly to go along with him in things 


where ſhe ſecs that the niggardly part _ | 
| "7 as 
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his Mind is moſt predominant, by which 
ſhe will have the better Opportunity of 
erſwading him in things where he may 
* more indifferent. Our Paſſions are ve- 
unequal, and are apt to be rais'd or 
28 according as they work upon diffe- 
rent Objects. They are not to be opt or 
reſtraind in thoſe things where our Mind 
is more particularly engag'd. In other 
matters they are more tractable, and will 
ſometimes give Reaſon a Hearing, and ad- 
mit a fair Biſpure. More than that, there 


are few Men even in this Inſtance of 1. 


varice ſo roman. abandon'd to it, that at 
ſome Hours and upon ſome Occaſions will 


not forget their Natures, and for that time 


turn Prodigal. The ſame Man who will 
grudge himſelf what is I let his 
Pride be rais'd and he ſhall be Profuſe; at 
another time his Anger ſhall have the ſame 
effect, a Fit of Vanity, Ambition, and ſome- 
times of Kindneſs, ſhall open and inlarge 
his Narrow Mind. A Doſe of Nine will 
work upon his tough Humour, and for the 


time diſſolve it. The Wie's Buſineſs muſt 


be; if this Caſe happens, to watch theſe 
Critical Moments, x41 not let one of them 
ſlip without making her Advantage of it; 
and ſhe may be ſaid to want Skill, if by 
theſe means ſhe is not able to ſecure her- 
| ſelf in a good Meaſure againſt the Incon- 
veniences 
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veniences this ſcurvy Quality in her Hu, 
band might bring upon her, except he 
ſhould be ſuch an incurable Monſter, as it is 
to be hop'd will never fall to a good Wo- 
man's ſhare. - 
The laſt Suppoſition I will make is, 
if the Husband ſhould be Feak, and In- 
competent to make uſe of the Privileges that 
belong to him. It will be yielded that 
ſuch a one leaves room for a great many 
Objections. But God Almighty ſeldom 
ſends a Grievance without a Remedy, or at 
leaſt ſuch a Mitigation as takes away a 
eat part of the Sting and the Smart of 
it. To make ſuch a Misfortune leſs heavy, 
the Fife is firſt to bring to her Obſerva- 
tion, that ſhe very often makes a better Fi- 
gure,-for her Husband's making no great 
one; and there ſeems to be little Reaſon 
why the ſame Lady that chuſes a Waiting- 
woman with worſe Looks, may not be con- 
tent with a Husband with leſs Wit; the 
Argument being equal, from the Advan- 
tage of the Compariſon. If ſhe will be 
more aſham'd in ſome Caſes of ſuch a Hu/- 
band, ſhe will be leſs afraid than ſhe would 
perhaps of a wiſe one. His unſeaſonable 
Heakneſs may no doubt ſometimes grieve 
Her, but then ſet againſt this, that it gives 
her the Dominion if ſhe will make the right 
uſe of it, It is next to his being Dead, 


in which Caſe the Wiſe has right to Ad- 
miniſter; therefore let her be ſure, if ſhe 
has ſuch an Idiot, that none except herſeif 


may have the benefit of the Forfeiture. 
Such a Fool is a dangerous Beaſt, if others 


have the keeping of him, and ſne muſt be 
very undexterous, if when her Husband 


ſhall reſolve to be an A, ſhe does not take 
Care he may be her 4/s. But ſhe muſt go 
Skilfully about it, and above all things 
take heed of diſtinguiſhing in Publick what 
a kind of Husband he 1s. Her inward 
Thoughts muſt not hinder the outward 


Payment of the Conſideration that is due 


to him. Her flighting him in Company, 
befides that it would to a diſcerning By- 
ſtander give too great Encouragement 2 
the making nearer Applications to her, is 
in it ſelf ſuch an indecent way of aſſuming, 
that it may provoke the ſame Creature to 
break looſe and to ſhew his Dominion for 
his Credit, which he was content to forget 
for Eaſe. In ſhort, the ſureſt and moſt ap- 
prov'd Method will be to do like a wiſe 


| Miniſter to an eafie Prince, «firſt give him 


the Orders you afterwards receive from 
him. With all this, that which a HVife is 
to pray for, is, a wiſe Husband, one that by 
knowing how to be a Maſter, for that ve- 
ry reaſon will not let her feel the Weight 
of it: One whoſe Authority is fo ſoften'd 
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by his Kindneſs, - that it gives her Eaſe 
without abridging her Liberty : One that will 


return ſo much 'Tenderneſs for her juſt E- 
ſteem of him, that ſhe will never want 


Power, tho' ſhe will ſeldom care to uſe it. 
Such a Husband is as much above all the 
other Kinds of them, as a Rational Subjefti- 
on to a Prince is to be preferr'd before the 
Diſquiet and Uneaſineſs of unlimited Liber- 
ty. And ſuch a gentle and reaſonable Domi- 
nion in the Husband, is as much above the 
lordly and domineering Superiority affected by 
ſome Men over their Hives, as a juſt and 
lawful Authority is preferable to an ab/olute 
and arbitrary Tyranny. 

Before I leave this Head, I will add a 
Word or two more concerning the Wife's 
Behaviour to her Husband's Friends, which 
requires the moſt refin'd part of her Un- 
derſtanding to acquit herſelf well of it. 
She is to ſtudy how to live with them, 


with more Care than fhe is to apply to any 


other part of her Life; eſpecially at firſt, 


that ſhe may not ftumble at the firſt ſet- 


ting out. 'The Family into which ſhe is 
grafted will generally be apt to expect, 


that like a Stranger in a Foreign Country 


ſhe ſhould conform to their Methods, and 
not bring in a new Model by her own 
Authority. The Friends in ſuch a Caſe 
are tempred to riſe up in Arms as againft 
an unlawful Invaſion, ſo that ſhe is ho 
| che 


t 
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the utmoſt Caution to avoid the leaſt Ap- 
pearances of any of this kind; and 
that ſhe may with leſs Difficulty afterwards 
give her Directions, let her be ſure at firſt 
to receive them from her Husband's Friends. 
Let her gain them to her by early applying 
to them, and they will be ſo ſatisfy'd, that, 
as nothing is more thankful than Priae 
when it is comply'd with, they will ſtrive 
which of them ſhall moſt recommęnd her. 
And when they have helpt her to take 
Root in her Husbhand's Opinion, ſhe will 
have leſs dependance upon theirs, tho” ſhe 
muſt not neglect any reaſonable means of 
preſerving it. She is to conſider that a 
Man govern'd by his Friends, is very ea- 
lily 4 ar} by them; and that one who 
is not ſo, will yet for his own ſake expect 
to have them conſider'd. It is eaſily im- 
prov'd to a Point of Honour in a Husband, 
not to have his Relations neglected, and 
nothing is more dangerous than to raiſe an 
Obje&ion which is grounded upon Pride; 
it is the moſt ſtubborn and laſting Paſſion 
we are ſubject to, and where it is the firſt 
Cauſe of the War, it is very hard to make 
a ſecure Peace. Her Caution in this is of 
the laſt Importance to her. 

And that ſhe may the better ſucceed 
in it, let her carry a ſtrict Eye upon the 
Impertinence of her Servants For — heed that 

Vor. II. G their 
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their #1] Humour may not engage her to 
take Exceptions, or their too much aſſu- 
ming in ſmall matters raiſe Conſequences 
which may bring her under great Diſad- 
vantage. Remember that in the Caſe of 
a Royal Bride, thoſe about her are gene- 
rally ſo far ſuſpected to bring in a foreign 
Intereſt, that in moſt Countries they are 
inſenſibly reduc'd to a very ſmall! Num- 
ber, and thoſe of ſo low a Figure, that it 
does not admit the being Jealous of them. 
In little, and in the proportion, this may 
be the Caſe of every New-marry'd Woman, 
and therefore it may be more adviſable for 
her to gain the Servants ſhe finds in a Fa- 
mily, | — to tie herſelf too faſt to thoſe 
ſhe carries into it. | 

A Prudent Woman will not overlook 
theſe Reflections, becauſe they may appear 
ſmall and inconſiderable; for it may be 
ſaid that as the greateſt Streams are made 
up of the mall Drops at the head of the 
Springs from whence they are deriv'd, fo 
the greateſt Circumſtances of her Life will 
be in ſome degree directed by theſe ſeem- 
ing Trifles, which having the Advantage 
of being the firſt 4s of it, have a greater 
effect than ſingly in their own Nature they 
could pretend to. 

Let all Wives, as much as Nature will 
give them leave, forget the great Indul- 


gence 
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I ͤgence they have found at Home. After 


« uch a gentle Diſcipline as they have been 
| generally under from fond Parents, they 
Will diſlike every thing that ſeems to be 


harſher to them. The Tenderneſs of kind 


. Parents is of another Nature, and diffe- ' 
ring from that which they will meet with , 
. rk in any Family into which they ſhall i 
be tranſplanted z and yet they may be very | 
-kind too, and afford no juſtifiable Reaſon f 
5 for the Complaint. ves muſt not be | 
frighted with the firſt Appearances of a dif- | 
. fering Scene, for when they are us'd to it, | 
: they may like the Houſe they go to better a 
than that they left, and their Husband's þ 
f Friends will have ſo much advantage of # 
K their Parents, that the latter will yield up the 1 
Competition; and, as well as they love her, f 
. every Father and Mother will be glad to | 
ſurrender their Daughter to ſuch a Rzval. 
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HE Firſt Conſideration we 
mould have, in reflecting on 
$ L FA the Duties of Life, is to pay 


— 


to pleaſe him, and to render 
our ſelves ſo acceptable in his ſight as may 
ſecure us not only a Preſent but a Future 
Happineſs. 

And tho' the Reflections we have alrea- 
dy made have been intermix'd with ſuch 
as have been purely civil, and related only 
to Temporal Life, yet our main View has 
been to the Eternal one; for whatever 
tends to Virtue tends alſo to Salvation. 

The Principal Care of the Mother being 
to Educate her Children well, let us in the 
firſt place obſerve, that when they are en- 
joyn'd to bring them up in the Nurture and 
Aumonition of the Lord, tis according to 
the Letter, to bring them up in the Chri- 
ftian Religion, to teach them their Duty, 
what they are to Believe and Pradtiſe; to 
| OT Inſtruct 
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Inſtruct them in the Knowledge of Go 
and Jeſus Chriſt, to ſhew them in what 
Condition they are by Nature, and to what 
they are advanced by Grace. This is the 
greateſt Teſtimony of Love that Parents 
can ſhew their Children, the greateſt Kind- 
neſs they can do them, the greateſt Bleſſing 
and the beſt Inheritance they can beſtow 


upon them. Without this it is a little 


thing to ſay, that neither //:/dom, Riches, 
Honours, nor any thing befides can make 
them Happy, for without this they will 
with all the reſt be miſerable. 


' Would you, Parents, have your Children 


Honour you, and behave themſelves Obedi- 
ently, and as becomes them in all Reſpects? 
Bring them up then in the Fear and Nur- 
ture of the Lord; teach them the Chriſtian 


Law, let them read and be converſant in - 
the Holy Scriptures, they will there ce - 
their Duty, they will there find ſuch Les 


ſons of Inſtruction, ſuch great Encourages 
ments and Promiſes of vaſt Rewards, as 


will ſecure their Honour and Reſpett, their 


Service and Obedience to their Parents. By 


Nurture and Admonition of the Lord; may 


alſo be underſtood ſuch a Religious Re- 
proof and Caſtigation of Children as is a- 
greeable to the Doctrine and good Spirit 
of Chrift the Lord. Would you who are 

Parents be Honour d and Obey'# by your 
G 3 Children? 
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Children? take the Courſes which are 
propereſt for that purpoſe; do not think 
of bringing your Deſigns to paſs by being 
hard, moroſe, and always out of humour 
with them, by treating them inhumanly 
and cruelly, by diſcouraging them conti- 
nually with Frowns and ill Looks, with 
Tauntings and Upbraidings, with Threats and 
Chaſtiſements: They will not need ſo great 
Severities, ſuch ſiaviſh Uſage, ſuch dail 

Menaces of Diſinheriting and caſting off 
and ſuch like rugged and illiberal Treat- 
ment as is ſometimes ſhewn- them. Theſe 


things do often but enflame them, and 


exaſperate them to greater Contumacy, ex- 
tinguiſh by degrees their natural Piety and 
Affections, make them avoid your fight, fly 
from you as from Miſchicf, to dread you 
like an Executioner, ſhake off the Yoke as 
ſoon as poſſibly they can, and if not hate 
yet never love you more. They will be 
won with better Arguments than theſe, you 
may ſecure their Honour 'and Obedience bet- 
ter by more natural and gentle Methods. 
Give them ſuch good Inſtructions as you 
find in ſacred Writ; remember them of 
God's Commands to Honour and Obey their 
Parents; admoniſh them from thence, with 
the Spirit of Meekneſs, to take good heed to - 
their Ways, how they Tranſgreſs the Laws 
of God by diſobeying their Parents _ 
man 
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mands when juſt and reaſonable, and how 
they ſhall one Day be put to anſwer for 
the neglectful or contemptuous Breach of 


them. 


Lay but at firſt this good Religious Foun- 


dation in their Minds, and you may build 


upon it for ever after; it will hold when 
all Things elſe fail, and it will forward all 
Conſiderations beſides; it will give frength 
to every Argument, it will be the readieſt 
way to convince young People, you deſign 
their Good in all Injunctions and Com- 


mands they will ſee that their Parents urge 


no more than God enjoins, and have no o- 


ther Intereſt to purſue than their Happi- 


neſs. The Reception of any Argument, 


the Power that either Advice or Command 
ſhall obrain, depends ina great Meaſure up- 


on the Way and Manner of propounding 
it. If you hive once convinc'd the Party 
that you deſign his Benefit, you have al- 
ready gain'd a favourable Attention, and 


every thing you ſay ſhall be conſider'd; but 


if you give him Cauſe to ſuſpect your Kind- 
neſs, he will neglect or coldly entertain all 
you ſhall offer: When Young ones are con- 
vinced of the true Love and Kindneſs of 
their Parents, (and it is very eaſie to con- 
vince them by gentle Uſage) they will 
bear with Decency and Patience a great ma- 
ny hard uneaſie Things; Reproof, and Ad- 

| G 4 monition, 
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monition, and Puniſhments will find Submiſſion 
and Obedience, when they can come to 
think it is in Order to their Good, or at 
leaſt deſign'd for that purpoſe. It is not 
to be thought that any Manner of Re- 
Rraint ſhould be for the preſent eaſie, or 
well taken; a Parent is not to look for 
this, nor to have any great Regard to it; 
but he is ſo to order his Chaſtiſements, t hat 
upon Conſideration and Reflection the Chil- 
dren may find that all was well intended 
towards them; that all their Admonitions 
and Reproofs, Reſtraints and Puniſhments 
were Natural and Moderate, ſuch as were 
proper for their Age, Condition, and Offence , 
ſuch as were likely to effect Amendment, and 
prevent or cure an Evil; ſuch as other 
Parents, wile and tender, might make uſe 
of on the like Occaſions, ſuch as Religion 
wou'd adviſe and juſtifie. Such Nurture and 
Admonition, ſuch Inſtruction, Reproof and 
Chaſtiſement as this, wou'd look as if it 
came from the Lord, who never grieves us 
willingly or for his Pleaſure, but tor Neceſ- 
fity, for our Amendment and our laſting Good, 
and ſuch as this wou'd ſecure the Honour 
and Reſpect, the Service and Obedience of 

Children to Parents. © | 
The Number of Cruel and Unnatural 
Parents are ſo ſmall, that few Children ſuf- 
fer at their Hands; and therefore it will 
not 
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not be reaſonable, that many ſhould apply 
what has been ſaid too c ay to them- 
ſelves, or think it their own Caſe, whe- 
ther Parents or Children. 'The latter are 
not to think the Parents Cruel or Unnatu- 


ral, becauſe they have been conſtantly re- 


proved for their Evil Words or Practice, 


and ſtrictly reſtrain'd from doing any thing 


hurtful to themſelves or others, or ſharply 


puniſh'd for having done it: For theſe 
are all of them Duties in Parents, and can- 


not therefore be their Faults. © Beſides, it 
may very well happen, that Parents ma 


be angry /ooner and retain it longer with 


mou Reaſon and Juſtice, when the Chil- 
ren think otherwiſe,. becauſe they under-- 
ſtand Things better, ſee the Natural Fen- 
dency of many of their Actions and Hu- 
mours, and the Conſequences they may 
draw after them, and the Hazards and ſin- 
ful Courſes they may engage them in. Be- 
ſides a World. of things which Ignorance, 
Thoughtleſineſs and Inexperience keep the 


Children from- conſidering, they are too 


much concern'd. in: their. own behalf, to 
paſs a true Impartial Judgment. on the Se- 
verities on undergo z. too apt to juſtifie 
their own Conduct, and to conclude them : 
ſelves, . if not entirely Innocent, yet not de- 


ſerving ſuch Reproof or Puniſhment: And 


after all that can be ſaid, it were much bet- 
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ter for the World and more reaſonable, 
all things conſidered, that more Children 
ſhou'd ſuffer from the Rigours of their Pa- 
rents, than do, or ever will do, than that 
Parents, out of fear of offending on this 
fide, ſhou'd be reftrain'd from uſing ſuch 
Severities, as chey who know their Chi- 
drens Humours and Inclinations beſt, ſhall 
think convenient; or that Children ſhould 
diſpute, conteſt, and quarrel their Right, 
or ſhould withdraw themſelves from their 
Obedience upon any ſuch Pretence. Of the 
two Exils this beyond Compariſon would 
be the greater; and however hard and hea- 
vy the Dominion of ſome Parents may be, I 
know no Remedy or Way to eaſe the Chil- 
dren while they continue under them, but 
a /ubmiſſive, meek and dutiful Deportment to- 
wards them. Patience and quiet undergo- 
ing what is laid upon them, will ſooneſt 
bring the Parents to Conſideration and 
Reaſon, and mollifie their Fury, and ſome- 
times their Hearts, when a perverſe and 
contumacious Obſtinacy will but exaſpe- 
rate to greater Anger and Severity. And 
Time at length will either vanquiſh their 
| e, or ſet the Children at their Li- 
erty. _ | 

Enough has been ſaid of the Duty of 
Children towards their Parents, and ſome- 
thing has been obſerv'd of what is 3 
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from Parents to their Children, which will 


admit of further Reflection. To determine 


in any Manner of Exactneſs, or to any Uſe 
and Purpoſe, the Proportion of Proviſion 
Parents are to make for Children, it will be 
neceſſary to have Conſideration and Reſpect 
to their Age, Condition and Capacity. Reſpect 
muſt needs be had to their Age, becauſe 
there is a Time when Children are ſo help- 
leſs, that all they want and can enjoy, muſt 
be provided for them, and it can lie on no 
Body ſo wellas Parents to do it. In this Caſe 


Proviſion includes every thing that Chil- 


dren ſtand in need of; this Nature teaches; 
and as they grow up in Years, their 2ua- 
"tity and Condition, their Capacity and Aili- 


ties, both of Body and Mind, are to come 
into Conſideration, and they muſt be more 
and more inur'd to Labour, Diligence and 


Induſtry. It is not to be thought, that Pa- 


rents are oblig'd only to provide for their 


Children, Money, Lands and Houſes, and then 


have done their Duty; they muſt alſo pro- 


vide them with Abiliries of Body and Mind, 
both to obtain, preſerve and uſe the Bene- 


fits they intend to beſtow upon them; they 


muſt accuſtom them, while young, to Ap- 


plication and Attention to Buſineſs; theſe 


things are neceſſary both to Poor and Rich, 


and without them the Poor will never be 


* Rich, and the Rich will be quickly * : 
4 t 
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It is certain, that the Poor: can never. diſ- 
2 the Duty of Parents well to their 
Children, without inuring them to Labour 
and Hardſhip; that is the Proviſion they 
are only capable of making for them, and 
that they argpblig'd to make. God gives 
their Children Heath and: Strength, and they 
muſt ſee them well employ'd and us'd ; thats 
the Portion God enables them to give them, 
and the ſooner they begin with them, and 
the cloſer they purſue them to Labour, Di- 
ligence and Induſtry, the kinder they will 
be to them, the better they will provide 
for them. Tis certain, that the pooreſt in 
the World are oblig'd to provide for their 
Children, according to the beſt of their A- 
bilities; and as certain, that they can pro- 
vide for them no otherwiſe, than by accu- 
ſtoming them to Labeur and Induſtry. 

It looks at firſt like doing them no Harm, 
to let them continue Lazy, /dle, and doing 
nothing; and many Poor People are ex- 
tremely guilty of this way of Education, 
imagining it is a Piece of Kindneſs to their 
- Chilaren,. to let them rather beg their Bread 
than put them to Labour for it; a Miſtake 
not only Miſchievous to the Commonwealth, 
but of moſt pernicious Conſequence to their 
Children, the unkindeſt thing they can do 
wto them; for tho' it pleaſes them for the 

preſent, yet it entails on them perpetual 

ES Miſery,. 
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Miſery, and very often untimely Death, by 


engaging them in wicked Courſes, the ſure 
and ready Road to Ruin. Whereas the 
bringing them up to Labour, and continual 
Buſncts of ſome kind or other, keeps them 
at leaſt in a meag g uſtinency, if not in Plen- 
ty, and puts them in a. Capacity of emer- 
ging out of their Difficulties, and bettering 
their Condition. Poor People do really 
offend God, as well as injure their Children, 
by keeping them le, by not inuring them 
moſt conſtantly to ſuch Labours as God en- 
ables them to bear. We know he ties them 
to do what they can for their Children, 
and they are capable of doing nothi 


but this for them. Wherefore God has 


ty'd them to this; and if they will not do 
this. for their Children, St. Paul will tell 
them, they deny the Faith, and are worſe than 
Inſidels. | 
As for the- Richer and Better ſort: of Pea- 
le, their 2 and Condition are alſo to 
e conſider'd in determining what Kind of 


Proviſion is to be made for their Children. 


Cuſtom and the Uſages of the Country make 
many things decent and fir, which other- 
wiſe wou'd be indifferent: And Diſtinction 
of Condition and Quality is abſolutely neceſ- 
fary to the keeping up Quiet and Order in 
the World. It is impoſſible for Mankind 
to live in Peace, without a ** 
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of one Condition to another; and tho? theſe 
things conſider'd in themſelves appear nei- 
ther Moral nor Religious, but Matters of 
Decency and Form, yet whoſo ſets himſelf to 
conſider Things thoroughly, will find that 
thefe Things, in ConjugMon one with ano- 
ther, are ſo abſolutely neceſſary to the ſecu- 
ring Order and Peace, that without them 
neither Religion nor Morality could live and 
flouriſh in the World; and therefore they 
who think meanly of theſe Things, and 
that Mankind is above them, are, it may be, 
miſtaken in Mankind, and underſtand not 
Humane Nature enough. They who en- 
deavour to ſubvert and overturn them, are 
not aware of the Exils that would enſue; 
it cannot be told in what Rank of Virtue, 
Decency, Honour and Diſtinction of Quality 
and Condition ſtand, but yet it is eaſie to 
ſee, that without theſe T Lines there would 
be nothing but Confuſion and Diſorder in 
the World: It is therefore poſſible for one 
Man to do that, by Reaſon of his Quality 


and Condition, with Reaſon and Innocence, 


which another cannot do, by Reaſon of 
his Condition, without Offence and Blame: 
Tis poſſible for a Man of good Quality to 
make ſuch Proviſion for Ris Children, as 
may be truly Faulty, which if a meaner 
Man had made, he had done well and lau- 
dably ; wherefore till Men find a better 

Kale 
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Rule to walk by in theſe Caſes, than De- 
cency, Cuſtom and good Fame; they will 
not do either well or wiſely to neglect and 
overlook them; though one cannot aſſign 
them the particular Command of God, 
OS they offend againſt in ſuch Neg- 
leck. 

Upon theſe Accounts it may be utterly 
impoſſible for any one elſe to preſcribe to a 
Parent a Rule of Proviſion for his Children, 
either as to Kind or to Quality; but it will 
not be difficult for himſelf to do it, taking 
theſe Things in Conſideration. Only let 
him not be unmidful of theſe two Things, 
that he never Educate his Children above the 
Proviſion he deſigns to make for them, and 
that he inure them to Labour, Diligence 
and Induſtry, to Attention and Applicati- 
on as they are capable of bearing; this is 
common to all 9ualities and Conditions; this 
muſt go along with all Children, the pooreſt 
are not too mean for theſe Qualities, nor the 
richeſt above them. 

Education of Children above the Proviſion 
intended to be made for them, will flacken 
their Diligence and Induſtry, upon Pre- 
ſumption there will not be ſo great Occaſi- 
on for them. The Diſappointment will alſo 
be great and troubleſome, and the Children 
reap no manner of Advantage by it: It be- 
ing much more eaſie to bear with a _— 
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Condition conſtantly, than to fall into it 
from a plentiful and a good one, which 
is the Caſe of People. better educated than 
provided for. The ſoft and tender Uſage 
of them while Young, and capable of un- 
553 Labour and Hardſhip, is truly a 
Diskindneſs to them, without an anſwer- 
able Proviſion for them afterwards. Be- 
cauſe, whenever they are left to ſhift for 
themſelves, they are no better than expo- 
ſed, naked as it were and defenceleſs, una- 
ble to procure a Livelihood, and in much 
worſe tom than their Inferiors. This. 
is the Misfortune frequently of being born 
of an Ancient and gentile Family, or of Pa- 
rents preſumed to - much Richer than they 
truly are. Their Name, Quality and Reputation 
entail upon them Miſery and Want; they muſt 
be all-bred, as if they were to inherit great 
Eſtates, when their Inheritance is to be no- 
thing but a Name that does them Miſchief. 
This is not deſign'd a Kindneſs to the Chil- 
dren, but generally proceeds from Pride and 
Hanity, which make the Children Mean and 
Miſerable indeed, for fear the Parents 
ſhould be thought ſo. Tis one of the un- 
kindeſt things a Parent can do to breed his 
Children up in Delicacy and Softnefſs, while 
they are Young and Strong, and then to 
leave them to themſelves, to work their 
Fortune out of Weakneſs and Folly; tis 


very. 
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very ill for the richeſt Parents that are, to 
deal too tenderly with their Children, let 
them leave themas well provided for as they 
can; but tis great Cruelty in Parents that 
are able to leave them little or nothing, to 
leave them Pride and Lazine/s, and an In- 
capacity both of Body and Mind to do them- 
ſelves any Service; as if the Reproach and 
Blame that muſt unavoidably fall on theſe 


unkind Parents, were not more to be re- 


ſpeed and fear'd, than the Reputation of ha- 
ving a /mall Eſtate, and being unable to leave 
them a conſiderable Fortune. This is apparent- 
ly preferring their own Fame to the true 
and laſting Beneßt of their Children, in a 
material Point, which is a very ill way of 
providing for them. 

And theſe People, of appearing Faſbion 
and Quality, though to be pity'd more, are 
as much to be blam'd as the poorer ſort, 
who will not inure their Children to La- 
bour and cloſe Application, becauſe their 
Tnability to provide for them according ta 
their Quality and Condition, will not excuſe 
them for neglecting to do as they are able. 
The effects of this unadvis'd way of Educa- 
tion are {o remarkably bad, that tis a won- 
der Men ſhould need any Caution againſt it. 
The Male Children either fall into the mean- 
eſt of Servitude, the Refuge of the idle and 
uninſtructed Part of Mankind, or bt cok 
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themſelves in Deſpair to the Wars abroad, 
or to Robberies at home. The Female fall 
too often into the Hands of wicked Tem- 
Pers, thro' want of Ability to employ them- 
. ſelves in honeſt Courſes, and an utter Incapa- 
City of maintaining their Condition their 
Poverty making them unfit for their Equals, 
and their ſoft expenſive Education making 
their Inferiors afraid to match with them; 
beſides the hazard of bringing the Spirit of 
a good Family along with them. 

Theſe are ſome of the natural . Miſ- 
Chiefs of a Parent's educating his Chil- 
dren much above the Proviſion he is able, 
or willing to make for them ; ſufficient 
to diſcourage any one from doing it, con- 
ſidering how much eaſier *tis to advance 
and riſe above our Hopes, than to fall from 
our Expectations, and how much kinder it 
is to leave our Children Satisfaction and Con- 
tent, if not Surprize and Pleaſure, than 
Grief and Shame upon their Diſappoint- 
ment. . 
There is alſo the oppoſite Extream 
which is not to be forgotten, and that is a 
mean and ſordid Education, when Parents 
deſign to leave or cannot help the leaving 
their Children a great Fortune. This Hu- 
mour is not directly to be charg'd as 4 Sin, 
but *tis a ſad Indecency, and piece of Indi- 
ſcretion; a thing that has often very ill Con- 
| ſequences, 
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ſequences, and cannot eaſily: have Good 3 


for the young dy either ſeeing good 


Reaſon to hope, or finding it certain, that 
they ſhall one Day ſucceed to a Fortune Su- 

rior to the Condition they are educated 
in, do cither begin to deſpiſe or to neglect 
their Buſineſs; they think themſelves. a- 
bove their Calling, or imagine they ſhall 


| ſtand in little need of its Aſiſtance, and up- 


on either Account ſlacken their Care and 
Induſtry, withdraw their Minds from their 
proper Concerns, grow very quickly bad 
Servants, and as ſoon as they come to Li- 
berty and Eſtate, fall into all Extravagance, 
and make a very i Uſe of both. In a Word, 


a mean and ſordid Education with the Pro- 


ſpect of a plentiful Condition to follow, 
will hardly eſcape one of theſe two Ex- 
treams; either by Uſe they will contract a 
mean and ſordid Spirit, and in the midſt of 


Plenty live fo wretched and penurious a Life, 


that a mean Eſtate had been ſufficient and 
moſt proper; or elſe there will too much 
Time be loſt in the way they are in, they 
will ſhake off their Condition, betake them- 
{elves to looſe and profuſe Courſes, and be 
undone by too great Plenty. | 
A prudent Parent will therefore careful- 
ly avoid both theſe Extreams, and not edu- 
cate his Children much above or much be- 
low the Proviſion he deſigns to * for 
them; 
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them; and that this may not ſeem to be 


out of the way, it is, if well conſider'd, the 


ſureſt Means of rendring the Proviſions 
they make moſt ſerviceable and uſeful to 


their Children; Children will be encourag'd 


to proſecute their Buſineſs with Indu 

and Application, knowing their Parents 
will Ks 5 Care to further, and help them 
according to their Beginnings; and yet that 
ſuch Help and Aſſiſtance of it ſelf will 


not ſuffice, without their own great Care 


and Induſtry, which will alſo be a Spur 
on that ſide. They muſt not be wanting to 
themſelves no more than their Parents will 
be, and then their Affairs are like to ſucceed : 
For if they either perceive their Parents 
unable to go thro? as they begun, they are 
diſcourag'd, 2 and aſham'd, and upon 
that grow deſperately Careleſs; or if able to 
do above what their preſent Condition re- 
uires, they then grow, as was before ob- 
erv'd, intolerably Negligen weary of their 
Way and longing after Liberty, which be- 
ing unſeaſonably obtain'd, is commonly us'd 
intemperately. 
Parents, in making Proviſion for their 
Children, ſhould firſt fit them with an Edu- 
cation ſuitable to it, keep a Mean without 
either over or under doing the Matter; for 
ſince they are oblig'd in Duty to provide 
for them, they ought in Reaſon and Pru- 


dence 
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dence to take all the Care they can to render 


ſuch Proviſion the moſt ſerviceable and uſe- 


ful to them. N ; | 

The other thing a Parent . ſhould not be 
unmindful of, is this, that whatever great 
Provifion he intends to make for his Child- 
ren, he do by all Means inure them to Di- 
ligence and 2 to Application and 
Attention of Mind; theſe. Qualities may 
chance to make ſome amends for the de- 
fect of Money or Eſtate, but no Proviſion 
will ſapply the defect of them. Many e- 
merge by theſe out of great Difficulties 
and Straits, and make their way to Plenty 
and Proſperity, many more for want of 
theſe · decline from Plenty to much Miſery. 
No Fortune is above them, nor can conti- 


nue well without them. There can be no 


better Reaſon aſſign'd, why ſo many People 
of Faſhion are diſtinguiſh'd, as much by their 
Vices, as their Birth and Quality, from their 


Inferiors, than that they are ſo ſoftly educa- 


tea, and fall into the worſt of Hands, their 
own, ſo ſoon; there is a great deal of Care, 
and Time, and Money oft expended on 
them, but it does not ſucceed fo well with 
them, becauſe they muſt not be preſt to 
any thing, they muſt take what they will, 
and never be conſtrain'd to any thing Labo- 
rious and Difficult; a cloſe Attention and 
Application would break their Spirits 

| | quick- 
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qe and they would never love their 

uſineſs again: This is the Opinion of 
fond and 1gnorant People, and quickly a- 
greed to by the young ones, who are always 
afraid of being overcharg'd as well as their 
Parents, and think their Hearts will break 
a great deal ſooner than they will. A 
Miſcarriage of this kind does ſeldom or ne- 


ver happen, if things are well enquir'd into. 


The Miſcarriages are generally for want of 
this Attention and cloſe Application; theſe 


ſort of People will unavoidably have Liber- 


ty enough betimes, and therefore may well 


bear with Reſtraint and Labour before-hand 


for a Seaſon. If they are not taught how 


to employ their Time in ſomething fit and 
worthy of them while roy: are Joung, they 


will never know how to do it when they 
grow up, and are wholly Maſters of it; 
wherefore Parents who are only Careful to 
provide Eftates for their Children, do really 
forget half of their Buſineſs, which is to 
fit their Children for their Eſtates. 


Now ſince it is neither fit or decent, or 


at leaſt not Cuſtomary to put theſe People 
of Quality to Trades or ſetled Callings, it 
muſt needs be worſe with them, than their 
Inferiors, if they have not ſomething equi- 
valent to ſuch Employments, to quicken their 
Induſtry and Diligence, to keep them buſy'd 
and amus'd, as profitably as they can, to 
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inure them to the Labours of the Mind, and 
fit them for Services, that may in Time be 

roper for them. There is no Body but is 
— and oblig'd to ſerve his Country in ſome 
Capacity or other, and they who are moſt 


at Liberty from their Natural and Dome- 


ſtick Neceſſities, whoſe Bodies are not ty'd 
to Labour, and earn the Suſtenance of a 


Family, are moſt oblig'd to give their Ser- 


vice to their Country, becauſe they have 
moſt Leiſure and fewer Avocations; and this 
the moſt Profuſe and Negligent, the moſt 


Voluptuous, Idle and Unſerviceable Crea- 


tures of Duality that are, know not how to 
deny. They are always ready to own their 
Obli ation to ſerve their Country in Offices 
of os and Advantage; but then 'tis 
certain, that they ought to be fit and qua- 
lify'd to diſcharge thoſe Duties to the Pub- 
lick, which they can never be, unleſs they 
are bred up, while Young, in a moſt diligent 
induſtrious Purſuit of ſuch Attainments as 
will qualifie them for ſuch Services. | 
If Parents were as much oblig'd to ſeek 
their Childrens Miſchief as they are to pro- 
vide well for them, and were to ſtud — 
for it, they could not find a more e eu 
Way of doing it, than by breeding them 


up in /dleneſs and Softneſs, leaving them to 


themſelves, and to their natural Liſtleſsneſs; 
neither charging their Memory nor quick- 
ning 


| 
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ning their Invention, nor trying their Judge- te 
ment, nor putting them to any Strait or 8 
Difficulty; they wou'd without any further a 
Trouble be undone; for under all theſe . 
Prejudices the Soul will ſtill be active to a 
Miſchief: The natural Inclinations will 0 
unqueſtionably ſway, for there is neither v 
Reaſon nor Employments to hinder them, f 
which are the only things we have to op- n 
poſe to the Importunity of Temptations. tl 
Flow can I do this Thing and Sin againſt God, 7 
is an Argument of great 2 but to be 4 
wall employ'd, and full of honeſt Buſineſs, P. 
is a much greater Security, in as much as tis al 
better to be deaf; than parley with the De- b 
vil, when he 1s laying Snares and trying to | F 
corrupt us. By doing aothing you {ſhall 4 
quickly learn to do Evil. It is the Stair Cc 
below it, and you cannot miſs of ſtepping C 
on it; the Senſes are awake to every thin 1 
that calls, ready to entertain all evil Moti- t] 
ons and Suggeſtions, to comply with all Y 
Deſires, and in a Word, to fall into all the b 
Snares that are laid for them. | tl 
Now tho' theſe Matters do not look, at * 
firſt ſight, as if they any ways belong'd to + 
making due Proviſion for Children, yet | ſy 
Experience will quickly ſhew, that all Pro- - 


viſion elſe without this Care, will either 
be to none or to little purpoſe. A great 


Fortune will only prove a great Temptation 
to 


| ; 
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to Folly and Extravagance, unleſs the Mind 
be fitted to it, and prepared to ule it well 
and wiſely, it will only ſerve to expoſe 
them to the greateſt Scorn and Contempt, 
and ſhew their Weakneſs more Conſpicu- 
ouſly ; thus the Kindneſs Parents are fo for- 
ward to expreſs in mn great Eſtates 
for their Children, will not be ſo truly be- 
neficial to them as they deſign it, unleſs 
they alſo take more Care about their Edu- 
cation, by inuring them to Diligence and In- 
duſtry, by accuſtoming them to cloſe Ap- 
plication and Attention to whatever they are 
about, though mean and inconfiderable ; for 
by theſe Means they will contract good 
Habits, and be fitted for Buſineſs of greater 
Moment, when it comes upon them. That 
certainly muſt be the beſt Proviſion for 
Children which will ſtand them in the beſt 
ſtead in all Conditions, which will help 
them to raiſe themſelves from Meanneſs to 
Sufficiency or Plenty, to prevent a Fall, or to 
bear it well and to recover it again; this is 
the Benefit of a good Education, the being 
accuſtom'd to Pains and Labour, both of 
Body and Mind, while Young, pliable and 
ſuſceptible of Impreſſions; wherefore this 
ſhould; be provided for in the, firſt Place, 
this is to be the Bottom and Foundation, 5 
upon this we may build whatever good we 
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will, for *twill bear it, and without it al! 


the reſt will fall to nothing. 
Tho! the preceding Reflections ſeem to 
be addreſt more particularly to the Father, 


et the Mother is all along as well under- | 


ſtood; and where the Education of the 
Children falls to her Charge, the ſame is her 
Duty, the ſame is to be her Care, not wy 
in the educating but in the whole Condu 

of a Parent towards a Child. | 
Some Parents carry themſelves towards 
their Children, as if they thought them- 
ſelves under no Obligation to obſerve any 


Meaſures with them, and might *uſe them 
as they pleas'd; they ſeem not to have any 


Regardæo the Command of God, Fathers 


» provoke not our Children to Wrath ;, they 


arbitrarily give them all Manner of Provo- 
cations, and do not conſider that they are 
by that Text enjoin'd to be pitiful and gen- 
tte; complying with all the /zfirmities of 
the Children, and in their ſeveral Ages pro- 
portioning to them ſeveral Uſages accord- 
ing to their Needs and Capacities. You, who 


are Parents of Children, mind above all 


things to Seaſon their Younger Years with 


prudent and pious Principles, make them 


in Love with Virtue, and habitually ſo be- 
fore the come to chuſe and diſcern Good 


from Evil, that their Choice may be with 


leſs Diſſiculty and Danger. Provide for them 
: wiſe, 


. 
. 


{ 
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a wiſe, learned and virtuous Tutors, good Com- £ 
pany and Diſcipline for tis a great Folly 


to heap up much; Wealth for Children, and 
not to take Care that they are qualified to 
make a good Uſe of it. uns 
Parents muſt give good Examples, and 
obſerve a Reverent Deportment before their 
Children, with all thoſe Inſtances of Chari- 
ty which uſually endear each other, Sweet- 
neſs of Converſauon, Afﬀability, frequent Ad- 
monition; all ſigni fications of Love and Ten- 
dernefs, Care and Matehfulneſi, muſt be ex- 
preſs'd towards them, that they may look 
upon their Parents as their Friends and Pa- 
trons, their Defence and Sanctuary, their Tea- 


ſure and their Guide. And by the way, I muſt 


obſerve, that much of this tender Care and 
natural Affection is loſt by Mathers neglect» 
ing to nurſe their Children themſelves. 
Nothing can excuſe their not doing it, but 
a Diſability, Sickneſs, Danger, or publick 
Neceſſity. No Quality can be pleaded in 
Bar of this Duty, which Nature obliges 


every Mether to diſcharge. 


Something has already been ſaid of the 


Education of Children, and of the Proviſion 


Parents ſhould make for them, which 


Str. Paul calls a laying up for their Children. 


The enabling them by competent Por- 
tions, or good Trades, Arts, or Learns 
ing, to ſuſtain themſelves decently in their 
$508 . $- & - | Pailage 
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Paſſage thro? this World, that they may not 
be expos'd to Temptation, to beggarly or 
unworthy Arts: And tho' this mu 5 done 
without Coverou/ne/s, without impatient and 
greedy Deſires of making them Rich, yet 
muſt be done with much Care and 
reat Affection, with all reaſonable Provi- 
on, according to our Power; and if we 
can, without Sin, we ſhou'd improve our 
Eſtates for them, that alfo is part of the 


Duty we owe to God. This Rule is to ex- - 


tend to all that deſcend from us, tho' we 
have been overtaken. in a fault, and have 
unlauful Iſſue. They alſo become part of 
our Care, yet ſo as not to injure the Pro- 
duction of the lawfu] Bed. 

Parents muſt, according to their Power 
and Reaſon, provide Husbands or Wives for 


their Children; in which they muſt ſecure 


Piety and Religion, and the Affection and 
Love of the Intereſted Perſons. After theſe, 
let them make what Proviſion they can for 
other Conveniences and Advantages; ever 
remembring, that they can do no Injury 
more affliftive to the Children, than to 


join them with Cords of a diſagreeing Af- 


fection. It is like tying a Wolf and a Lamb, 
or planting the Vine in a Garden of Cole- 
worts. Let them be perſwaded with rea- 
ſonable Inducements to make them 1 
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but at no hand let them be forced: For 


as a Learned and Pious Prelate ſays on this 


occaſion, Better to ſit up all Night, than to 


go to Bed to a Dragon. The Duty of Pa- 
rents to their Children, as to their providing 


for their Nouriſoment, begins from the ver 


Birth, and continues 'till the Child be able 
to perform it of himſelf. *Tis a Leſſon 
taught by Nature. Even the Savage Beaſts 
have a great Care and Tenderneſs in nou- 
riſhing their Young, and therefore may 
ſerve to Reproach and Condemn all Parents 
who ſhall be ſo unnatural as to neglect this. 
And much more do they deſerve Reproach, 
who take no care of their Childrens Souls. 
The Devil will be diligent enough to- in- 
ſtill into them all Wickedneſs and Vice, 


even from their Cradles; and there being 


in all our Natures ſo much greater apt- 
neſs to Evil than to Good, there's need of 
eat Watchfulneſs to prevent thoſe En- 


deavours of that Enemy of Souls, whith 


can no way be done, but by poſſeſſing them. 
at firſt with good things, breeding in them 
a Love to Virtue, and a Hatred of Y7te, that 
ſo when the Temptations come, they. may be 
arm'd againſt them; this ſurely is above all 
things the Duty of Parents to look after, 
and the neglect of it is a horrible Cruelty. 
We juſtl ook upon thoſe Parents as moſt 
as Wretches, that take away the 
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Life of their Child. But alas! that is Mercy 
and Tenderneſs, compar'd to this of neglect- 
ing his Education; for by that they ruin his 
Soul, and make him miſerable eternally. 
God knows there are Multitudes of ſuch 
cruel Parents, that thus give up their Chil- 


uren to be poſſeſs'd by the Devil, for want 


of an early acquainting them with the * N 
of God. How few indeed are there who do 


conſcionably perform this Duty? That is, 


but too apparent, from the ſtrange Rudeneſs 
and Ignorance that is generally among Youth , 
the Children of thoſe who call themſelves 
Chriſtians being frequently asignorant of God 
and Chriſt, as rhe meereſt Heathens. But 
whoever they are that thus neglect this 
great Duty, ſer them know, that 'tis not 
only a fearful Miſery they bring upon their 
poor Children, but alſo a terrible Guilt up- 
on themſelves: For as God ſays to the care- 
leſs Watchman, that if any Soul periſh by 
his Negligence, that Soul ſhall be required at 
His Hands: So ſurely will it fare with all 
Parents, who have this Office of Matebmen 
intruſted to them by God over their own 
Children. To make the Seed of Virtue 
thrive and flourith in our Children, to make 
them take Root downward, and bear Fruit 
upward, there are requir'd Encouragement 
and Correftion : We ſhou'd endeavour to 
make Children in Love with their Duty, 


by 
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by offering them Rewards; and when they 
do well, we ſhou'd encourage them to go 
on. It is an ill courſe ſome Parents take, 
who think they mult never appear to their 
Children, but with a Face of Sourneſs and 
Auſterity. To be harſh and unkind to them 
when they do well, as if they do ill, is the 
ſure way to provoke them to Wrath, and then 
St. Paul tells us what will be the Iſſue of 
it: They will be diſcourag'd, they will have 
no Heart to go on in any good Courſe, when 
the Parent affords them no Countenance. 
But when Eucouagement will do no good, 
Correction becomes Seaſonable; when all 
fair Means and Perſwaſions prevail not, 
there is then a neceſſity of uſing ſharper; 
and let that be firſt try'd in words, I mean, 
not by railing and foul Language, but in 
ſober, yet ſharp Reproof. And if that fail 
too, then proceed to Blows. Tis a cruel 
Fondneſs to ſpare a few Stripes, and ven- 
ture thoſe ſad Miſchiefs which commonly 
befall the Child that is left to himſelf. Cor- 
reftion muſt be given in fuch a manner as 
may be likely to do good; it mult be timey 
ly, the Child muſt not be ſuffered ta run 
on in any J, till it has got a Habit and a 
Stubbornneſs too. This is a great Error in 
many Parents: They will let their Chil- 
dren alone for ſeveral Years to do what th 

liſt, permit them to lye, to ſteal, withour 
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ever ſo much as rebuking them; on the 
contrary, they will too often pleaſe them- 
ſelves to ſee the witty Thefts of the Child, 
and think it matters not what they do while 
they are little; but alas! all that while the 
Vice gets Root, and that many times ſo deep 
a one, that all they cando afterwards, whe- 
ther by Words or Blows, can never pluck 
it up. Correction muſt be moderate, as well 
as timely it muſt not exceed the Quality 
of the Fault, nor the Tenderneſs of the Child: 
Neither muſt it be given in a Rage; if it is, 
it will not only be in danger of being im- 
moderate, but will loſe its Effects upon the 
Child, who will think he is corrected, not 
becauſe he has done a Fault, but becauſe his 
Parent is Angry, and ſo will rather blame 
the Parent than himſelf ; whereas on the 
contrary, care ſhould be taken to make the 
Child as ſenſible of the Fault as of the Smart, 
without which he will never be thorough- 
ly amended. 
After Children are grown up, and are paſt 
the Age of Education, there are yet other 
Offices for the Parent to perform to them; 
the Parent is ſtill to watch over them in 
reſpect of their Souls, to obſerve how they 
practiſe thoſe Precepts which were uu 
them in their Education, and accordingly to 
Exhort, Encourage, or Reprove, as he 
finds occaſion. a 
0 
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So alſo for their outward Eſtate, Parents 
are to put them into ſome Courſe of living 
in the World. If God has bleſs'd them 
with Wealth, according to what they have 
they muſt diſtribute to their Children, re- 
membring, that ſince they were the Inſtru- 
ments of bringing them into the World, 
they are, according to their Ability, to * 
vide for their comfortable living in it. Un- 
natural are thoſe Parents, who, ſo they may 

have enough to ſpend in their own Riot 
and Exceſs, care not what becomes of their 
Children, never thinking of providing for 
them ' till themſelves be dead; heap up per- 
haps * matters for them a Aal that 
time, but in the mean while afford them 
not ſuch a Competency, as may enable them 
to live in the World. There are feveral- 
Miſchiefs come ſrom this. It leſſens the 
Child's Affection to his Parent, which ſome- 
times proceeds ſo far, as to make him wiſh 
his Death; A Fault however, which no 
Temptation can excuſe in a Child; yet tis 
alſo a great ſault in the Parent to give that 
Temptation. It puts the Child upon Shifts 
and Tricks, many times diſhoneſt Ones, to 
ſupply his Neceſſities: This is doubtleſs a 
common Effect of it. The Hardneſs of 
Parents has often put Men upon unlawful 
Courſes, which when they are once ac- 
quainted with, they 7 2 never leave, 
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tho the firſt Occaſion ceaſes: Wherefore 


Parents ought to beware how they run 
them upon theſe hazards. Beſides, the Pa- 
rent loſes that Contentment which he might 
have in ſeeing his Children live proſpe- 
rouſly and comfortably, which none but 
an errant Earth-worm wou'd exchange, for 
the vain imaginary Pleaſure of having Mo- 
ny in his Cheſt. There is yet another thing 
to be heeded by Parents, in providing for 


their Children, which is, that they get ho- 
neſtly what they make their Portion; elſe 
tis very far from being a Proviſion. There 


is ſuch a Curſe goes along with an ill- got- 
ten Eſtate, that he who leaves ſuch a one 
to his Child, does but cheat and deceive 
him; makes him believe he has left him 
Wealth, but has withal put ſuch a Canker 
in the Bowels of it,. as is ſure to eat it out. 
This is ſo commen an Obſervation, that 
one need ſay nothing to confirm the Truth 


of it. Wou'd God it were as generally laid 
to Heart, as it ſeems to be generally taken 


notice of; Parents wou'd then ſurely not 


account it a reaſonable Motive to unjuſt 


dealing, that they may thereby provide for 
their Children. This is not a way of pro- 
viding for them; 'tis the way to oil them 
of whatever they have lawfully gather'd 
for them: The leaſt Mite of unlawful Cain 


being of the Nature of Leaven, which 


ſours 
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ſours the whole Lump, bringing down 
Curſes upon all a Man poſſeſſes. Let al 
Parents then fatisfie themſelves with ſuch 
Proviſions for their Children, as God ſhall 
enable them honeſtly to make, aſſuring 
themſelves, how little ſoever it be, 'tis a 
better Portion than the greateſt Wealth 
unjuſtly gotten. They muſt not let the 
Care of providing Fortunes for their Children, 
make them Negligent in the Care of their 
Souls Concerns caddy 6 minding, that a 
good Example teaches better than Precept, 
eſpecially where the Perſon is one to whom 
we bear a Reverence, or with whom we 
have a continual Converſation, both which 
uſually meet in a Parent. Ir is therefore a 
molt neceſſary Care in all Parents, to be- 
have themſelves ſo before their Children, 
that their Pattern may be a Means of win- 
ning them to Virtue. But alas! this Age 
affords little of this Care; it is ſo far from 
it, that there are none more frequently the 
Inſtruments of corrupting Children, than 
their own Parents; and indeed how can it 
be otherwiſe? while Men give themſelves 
liberty to all Wickedneſs, 'tis not to be 
hop'd, but that the Children which obſerve 
it, will imitate it. The Chid that ſees his 
. Father drunk, will ſurely think he may be 
ſo too as well as his Father: So he who 


hears him Swear, will do the like; and'ts 
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the ſame in other Yices. If any Parent 
that is thus wicked himſelf, ſhould happen 
to have ſo much more Care of his Child's Soul 
than his own, as to forbid him the Thin 

which himſelf practiſes, or correct him for 


the doing them; 'tis certain, the Child 


will account this a great Injuſtice in his 
Father, to puniſh him for that which him- 
ſelf freely does, and ſo he is never likely to 
be wrought upon by it. This Conſidera- 
tion lays a molt ſtrict Tye upon all Parents 
to live Chriſtianly, for otherwiſe they do 


not only hazard their own Souls, but thoſe 


of their Children alſo, and as it were pur- 
chaſe an Eſtate of Inheritance in Hell. 
Parents ſhou'd, by daily and earneſt Pray- 


ers, recommend their Children to God's 


Protection and Bleſling, and be in their 
own Perſons ſo Pious, that a Bleſſing may 
deſcend from them upon their Poſterity. 
This is often promis'd in Scripture to god- 
ly Men, their Seed ſhall be bleſſed. Thus in 


the ſecond Commandment God promiſes 0 


fſhew Mercy to the thouſandth Generation of 
them that love him and keep his Command- 
ments. And it is very obſervable in the 
Jews, that tho' they were a Stiff-neck'd 
Generation, and had very grievouſly pro- 


voked God, yet the Righteouſneſs of their 


Forefathers, Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, 
did many times move God to fave _ 
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from Deſtruction. On the other ſide, we 
ſee that even good Men have far'd the worſe 
for the Iniquity of their Fathers. Thus 
when Joſiab had deſtroy'd 1dolatry, reſtor'd 
God's Service, and done Good beyond all 
the Kings that were before him; yet there 
was an old Arrear of Manaſſeh his Grand- 
father, which this Piety of his could not 
blot out, but God reſolves to caſt Fudah 
alſo out of his fight. If therefore Parents 
have any Kindneſs towards their Children, 
any real Deſire of their Proſperity, let them 
take care by their own godly Life, to en- 

tail a Bleſſing upon them. | 
Something has been obſerv'd of the Uſe 
of the Power of Parents over their Chil- 
dren, that it ſhould be with Equity and Mo- 
deration. To which may be added, that 
they ſhould not oppreſs them with unrea- 
ſonable Commands, _ to exerciſe their 
own Authority, but in all things of weight, 
to conſider the real Good of their Chil- 
dren, and to preſs them to nothing which 
may not conſiſt with that As far as this 
Rule relates to the Marriage of their Chil- 
dren, I cannot forbear ſaying, that many, 
who have been otherwiſe good Parents, have 
in this been exceedingly to blame. Out of 
an eagerneſs of beſtowing them wealthily, 
they force them to marry againſt their In- 
clinations, which is a great Tyranny, and 
ME ____ frequently 
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frequently betrays them to a multitude of 
Miſchiefs; ſuch as all the Wealth in the 
World cannot repair. There are two 
taings which Parents ought eſpecially to 
conſider in the matching their Children 
how they may live Chriſtianly, and how 
they may live Comfortably. They mult 
chuſe a Virtuous and Pious Perſon to link 
them with; and tho' a Competency of 
Eſtate may be neceſſary to be regarded, yet 
ſurely Abundance is no way requiſite, and 


for that reaſon ſhould not be too vehement- 


ly ſought after. What much more tends 


to the Happineſs of the State, is the mu- 


tual Kindneſs and Liking of the Parties, 
without which Marriage 1s of all others the 
moſt uncomfortable Condition; and there- 
fore no Parent ought to thruft a Child into 

it. Theſe Conſiderations of the Duty of 
Parents to their Children, have Relation to 
thoſe of both Sexcs. But ſince the Daugh- 
ters fall more eſpecially under the Mothers 
Care, it may not be improper to apply a 
word or two to the Parent, with particu- 
lar Regard to them. Sof7ne/s is a fault which 
Ladies are generally bred up with, and 
which not a few take a great deal of Pride 
in. This yet is attended with abundance 
of very bad Conſequences : And they that 
are thus bred, are ſure to create, in the fu- 
ture courſe of their Life, much Uncaſineſs 


and 
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and Trouble, both to themſelves and to all 


that are about them; they being made by 


it incapable, for ever afterwards, of a firm 
and regular Conduct, and ſo muſt needs fall 
into a great number of Miſtakes and Extra- 
vagances, which will be apt to expoſe 
them to Scorn and Ridicule. The tender 
Sap, as it is called, is thus in the greateſt 
of Dangers from an exceſs of Tenderneſo, 
if not betimes ſecured punk it by a Pru- 
dent Education: Wherefore it is a fatal Er- 
ror to bring up Girls with ſuch a Delicate- 
neſs and Timorouſneſs, as are ordinarily 
cheriſh'd in thoſe of better Quality; ſince 
they are hereby incapacitated for a Life of 
Reaſon and Virtue, and can never expect 
to be happy under any Circumſtances what- 
ſoever. You may obſerve, that there is 
commonly a great deal of Afectation in this 
at firſt fight, as there is afterwards of Ha- 
bit. How affected often arc thoſe Tears 
which they bring forth at fo cheap a Rate? 
And how eaſily do they get a Cuſtom of 
weeping upon every Occaſion as they pleaſe? 
You may diſcern in ſome of them a ſort of 
diſguis'd Pleaſure to appear ſtartled almoſt 
at every thing, and to impoſe upon -others 
as if they were frighted indeed: And in 
theſe ill grounded Fears, which were at firſt 

ut on affectedly, they grow at length ſo 
Fabius by Cuſtom, as never to be free 


from their Torment, whence they are pre- 


ſently 
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ſently diſorder'd by every petty Accident, 


and run away from a Shadow, as if they 
were out of their #/izs. Now the Con- 
tempt of ſuch Afe#ations may. ſerve much 
to Correct them; and ſince Vanity has 
therein ſo great a part, you can never do 
better than to laugh them out of this Folly, 
and to repreſent tq them all ſuch Practices 
as ridiculous and as deſpicable as they are in 
themſelves. 5 . 
It is neceſſary, in like manner, to repreſs 
in them betimes, all paſſionate Loves, little 
Jealouſies, exceſſive Compliments and Flatteries 
ſtrange Tranſports. All this ſpoils them, an 
teaches them to look on whatever is Grave 
and Serious, as too Dry and Sour. It is alſo 
expedient to try to make them ſtudy how 
to ſpeak always in as ſhort and conciſe a 
manner as they can: True Wit conſiſts in 
retrenching all uſeleſs Diſcourſe, and in ſay- 
ing a grea! deal in a feu words; where- 
as moſt Women ſay little in a great many. 
they take Eaſineſs of Speech and Vi- 
vacity of Imagination for Wit; they never 
uſe themſelves to chuſe their Thoughts; 
they put them not into Order, with re- 
ſpect to what they are to ſpeak about: 


They are generally paſſionate in almoſt eve- 


ry thing they ſay; and-no wonder if Paſſion 
makes them talk a great deal too much. In 
the mean while nothing very good can e- 


ver be expected from a Yoman, unleſs 15 
5 c 
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be brought to conſider before ſhe ſpeaks 
what is to follow next; to examine well 


her Thoughts, to explain them after a ſhort 
and eaſie manner, and that done, to be able 


to hold her Peace. 


There is another thing which contri- 
butes very much, to the long-winded Diſ- 
courſes of moſt Women, which is, that 
they are Artificial, and uſe long Windings 
and Fetches to come to their Point, as be- 
ing taken much with a little ſort of Craf- 
tineſs and petty Cunning, by which they 
think to arrive at their Ends. And how 
ſhou'd they not be taken therewith, if they 
have been Educated to know no better, and 
have not been inſtructed in another ſort of 
Prudence? ſince this is the firſt thing that 
Example and bad Education have taught 
them. This Artificialne/s is attended with 
ſome very dangerous Conſequences, . and. 
therefore ought to be carefully corrected 
by Simplicity and Frankne/5s, which have 
certain Charms in them that win our 
Confidence, beyond all the Arts in the 
World. = 

Women have beſides a natural Flexible- 
neſs, ſo as to be able to act any Part. Tears 
coſt them nothing, their Paſſions are quick, 
and their Knowledge exceeding ſhort and 
limited. Hence it is, they neglect no means 


by which they think they can ſucceed; and 


thoſe 
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thoſe means which wou'd not be lik'd by 
Perſons of a more regular Temper, appear 
to them both lawful and good. They hard- 
T ever take the Pains to examine, whe- 
ther ſuch a thing is to be deſir'd, but are 
always very — 4K. to attain it. Be- 
ſides, they are Baſhful, and full of falſe Mo- 
defty, which is alſo a Spring of Diflimulati- 
on. The means of preventing ſo * a 
Miſchief as this, is to avoid carefully the 
putting them on any Neceſſity for it; and 
to accuſtom them to ſpeak frankly and in- 
8 what they think, as to all lawful 
atters. They ſhould be at liberty to teſti- 
fy freely their diſlike, when they are diſ- 
pleaſed: They ſhould not be forc'd to ap- 
pear as if they had a liking for ſome Per- 
ſons, or for ſome Books, which in reality 
they have not. 7 | 
When they are ſo unhappy as to have 
got an Habit of diſguiſing their Opinions, 
the way to let them ſee the Folly of it, is 
to inſtruct them ſolidly in the Maxims of 
true Prudence As the Means of diverting 
their Reliſh from the frivolous Fictions of 
Romances, is to give them a tiue Taſte of 
uſeful and delightful Hiſtories. If you al- 
low them not a regular Curio/ity, they will 
have a diſorderly one; and if you do not 
form their Minds to true Prudence, they 
will adhere to the falſe, which is " 
952 es ew 
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Shew them by Examples, that without 
Deccitfulneſs we may be Diſcreet, Cauti- 
ous, and Diligent in the lawful ways of 
gaining our Point: Tell them, that the 
principal part of Prudence conſiſts in fpeak- 
ing little, in conſidering the Proportion of 
the Aeans to the End, and in being more 
| diffident of our ſelves than of others; but 

not in making * * Diſcourſes, and ſhift- 
| ing of Perſons. prightneſs of Conduct, 
and the univerſal Reputation of Probiry, at- 
tract more Confidence and Eſteem, and 1 
conſequently at the long run, procure more 
Advantages even in temporal Matters, than 
winding and crooked Methods. 

Make them ſee how much this judicious 
Probity does diſtinguiſh Parents, and ren- 
der them fit for the greateſt Undertakings. 

And on the other hand ſhew them how 
contemptible is all that which Craft does 
ſeek after; it being either a Trifle that one 
dares not ſpeak for, or elſe it is a pernici- 
ous Paſſion. When we with for that which 
we ought to wiſh for, we deſire it openly, 
and ſeek for it by the right ways, and with 
Moderation. What is there more ſweet, 
more eaſie, or more convenient, than to be 
ſincere, open hearted, always quiet, always 
at Peace with our ſelves and others, and 
have nothing to fear or to invent? where- 
as diſſembling Perſons are continually in 
| Agita- 
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Agitation, in Remorſe, in Danger, and in 
the deplorable Neceſſity of covering one 
Craft by an hundred others. | 
Beſides, with all this ſhameful Uneaſineſs, 
Perſons of a crafty Temper can never avoid 
thoſe very Inconveniences which they la- 
bour to ſhun: Sooner or later they are 
known for what they really are. If in ſome 
particular Caſes they may over-reach the 
greareſt part of thoſe they may have to deal 
with, yet they cannot do it in the main 
Actions of their Life; they are by one thing 
or other always found out; and very com- 
monly they are alſo caught by thoſe very 
Perſons they deſign'd to put upon. Some 
make a ſhew of being dazzled by them, 
that they may ſee their Tricks the better, 
and ſo they believe themſelves eſteem'd, 
while they are but deſpis'd : But if they 
ſhould prove ſomewhat — at beſt they 
are ſure to lye under Suſpicions. They warn 
Mankind to ſtand upon their Guard. Peo- 
ple will be as much afraid of their Compa- 
ny as if they had the Plague; and whether 
the Diſeaſe be real or imaginary, there is 
no Phyſick that will be able to cure it. 
2 this you ought to preſs them to con- 
ſider, what can — more contrary to the 
Advantages which a Prudent Love of ones 
ſelf ought to aim at, than to ſee ones ſelf 
always ſuſpected by every one. res 
thele 
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theſe things to em by little and little, ac- 
cording to the Occaſions, the Needs, and 
the Capacity of the Tempers you have to 
deal with. Obſerve alſo to them, that Craft. 
proceeds always from a mean Spirit. We 
are crafty and tricking only when we deſire 
to be conceal'd; either not being ſuch as 
we ought to be, and deſigning what we 
ought not to deſign; or elſe when deſign- 
| ing lawful Matters, we take yet unworthy 
| or unlawful Means to accompliſh them, and 
this for want of knowing thoſe that are 
Worthy and Honourable. Tho' the latter 
betrays indeed a greater Weakneſs of Spi- 
rit, yet there is the ſame Littleneſs of Soul 
in both of theſe; but nothing is ſo much 
to be pity'd as the Proſecution of what is 
lawful by unlawful Courſes. * | 
Teach Children betimes to obſerve the 
Impertinence of any little Crafty Tricks 
which they ſee practis'd, with the Con- 
tempt which they deſervedly bring on 
thoſe who commit them, and be ſure to 
make them aſham'd of themſelves, when- 
ever you catch them in any thing that is like 
Diſſembling. - You will do well to deprive 
them from Time to Time of that which 
they love, if they ſeek to come at it by 
Craft, but then declare they ſhall have it 
when they ask for it plainly. Neither be 
afraid of bearing with their little Infirmi- 
91 | ties, 
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ties, but give. them the Courage of let- 
ting you-ſee them, which elſe it may be an 
hard Task to diſcover. Shame, when wrong 
plac'd, is a very dangerous Miſchief, an 
can hardly be cur'd, and if not taken heed 
to, will render all the reſt incurable. 
Teach them the Folly of thoſe wretch- 
ed Subtleties and Shifts, by which ſome 
contrive to have others deceiv'd : But in 
ſuch a ſort as they think they ſhall be able to 
ſatisfie their own Conſciences, that they did 
not deceive them. There is even greater 
Baſeneſs, and fouler Play in theſe Reſinings, 
than there is in the very common Cheats; 
the others make comparatively an honeſt 
Practice, if one may fo ſay, of Craft, but 
theſe add to it a new Diſguiſe, the better 
to authorize it: Tell them that God is 
Truth it ſelt, that therefore to play with 
Truth is all one as to play with God; that 


they ought to be ſtrictly punctual and ex- 


act in their Words, and to ſpeak but lit- 
rle, that nothing * be ſpoken by them 
but what is fit, and with reſpect always 
had to the ſtriet Tub. 

For this Reaſon a particular Care muſt 


be taken not to imitate thoſe who fondly 
applaud Children, when they obſerve them 


to ſhew a kind of Wit in ſome petty Craft: 


On the contrary, you mult be ſo far from 


commending in them thole little — 
2 454 n- 
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Inſtances of their Mit, that you muſt ra- 
ther ſeverely chide them upon all ſuch Oc 
caſions, and overthrow all their Artifices, 
meerly becauſe they are ſo, that Experi- 
ence may leave in them a diſguſt for thoſe 
Contrivances for the future. By praiſing 
them for ſuch Faults, as the manner is ge- 
nerally, it is not ſtrange if they become at 
laſt perſwaded, that to be prudent and ti 
be crafty are all one. But to come particu- 
larly to the Duty of a Mother in the Edu- 
cation of her Daughter, I ſhall give ſome 
Directions which I mer with in the Wri⸗ 
tings of a very Eminent Prelate. 

T. Be ſure to ſtudy well her Conflnitio 
and her Genius. E- 
2. Follow Nature, and proceed. eaſily 


and patiently. 


3. Suffer not Servants to terrifie her 
with Stories of Ghoſts and Goblins. 
4. Uſe not Monſtrous Fictions to divert 


her with, but either ingenious Fables or 
real Hiſtories. 


7. Give her a fine pleaſing Idea of Good, 


and an ugly frightful one of Evil. 


6. Keep her to a good: -and natural Regi- 
men of Bir. 


7. Obſerve ſtrictly the little Seeds of 
Reaſon in her, and cultivate the Arle: Ap- 
pearances of it diligently. 


8. Watch 
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8. Watch over her Childiſh Pa/fons and 
Prejudices, and labour ſweetly to cure her 
of them. 7 

9. Never uſe any little diſſembling Arts, 
either to pacific her, or to perſwade her to 
any thing you would have her. 8 

10. Win her to be in Love with Open- 
3/5 in all her Acts and Words, and fail not 
to inſtill into her an Abhorrence of all Ser- 


pentine Wit. 


It. If ſhe be a brick. Witty Child, do 
not applaud her too much. 

12. If ſhe be a dull heavy Child, do not 
diſcourage her at all. 
13. Seem not to admire her Vit, but 
rather ſtudy by all Means to rectifie her 

Judgment. 

14. Endeavour to fortifie her Reaſon car- 
ly, and be ſure to avoid the inflaming of 
her Imagination. | | 


15. Uſe her to put little Queſtions, and 
give her as proper and ſhort Anſwers as you 
can. | a 

16. Put Queſtions your ſelf to her, as it 
were in Play, and encourage her to an/wer 

N. 
5 17. Slip no Occaſion to fore- arm her well 
againſt the Vanity of preſuming and pretending. 

18. Inſinuate into her the Principles of 
Politeneſs and true Modeſty, and Chriſtian 
Humility. 

5 19. Per- 
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19. Permit her not to mimick Perſons, 
nor pleaſe her with ridiculing _ 
20. Let her not have any bad Examples 
to converſe with, either among the Ser-- 
vants, or among her Companions and Play- 
fellows. 19 4 | 
221. Try by all Means to make her in 
Love betimes with Perſons of Honour and 
Virtue, and propoſe them to her mitation 
in ſuch a Manner as may be moſt grateful. 
22. Before all Things inculcate upon her 
that moſt - honourable Duty and Virtue of 
Sincerity. | 
23. Be ſure to poſſeſs her with the Baſe- 
neſs and Vileneſs of telling a Lye on any 
Account. | 


24. Make her ſenſible of the great Evil 
and Danger of Cowardice. 

27. Fail not to make her ſee the Weak- 
nels of many Homaniſh Arts and Manners, 
that ſhe be not unawares corrupted or be- 
guiled by them. 

286. Shew her the Unreaſonableneſs and 
Deformity of Rage and Anger. 

27. Set before her the ſeveral Exceſſes 
of all the rougher Paſſions in the moſt ugly 
Shapes that you can. 

28. Set alſo before her the fooliſh Tran- 


ſports of the /ofter Paſſions, to be laught at 
by her. ; 
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29. Be diligent in obſerving the firſt Ap- 


pearances of Evil in her, and do all that in 


you lies to check the very buddings of Vice 
and Folly. | 

30. Study well the Rules of indirect In- 
ſtruction, and apply them folidly on every 
Occaſion. 5, | 

= Acquaint her, in the moſt pleafant 
and inſinuating Manner, with the Sacred 
Hiſtory, nor let it ſeem her Leſſon but her 
Recreation. | 

32. Inſtill in like Manner into her the 
Principles of true Religion according to her 
Capacity, in the moſt familiar and diverting 
way. 
. 4 2. Give her, or rather draw from her, 
ſolid and plain Proofs of the Diſtinction 
between Soul and Body; of the Exiftence 
and $p:rituality of God, of his Attributes and 
Perfections, of the Creation of the World, of 
the Soul's Immortality, of the Original and 
Nature of Sin, of the Neceſſity of Grace, 
of the Covenant in Chriſt, and of future Re- 
wards and Puniſhments. | 
324. Set before her the Goſpel in its Sim- 
pilicity and Purity, and the great Examples 

of Antiquity unſophiſticated. 
35. Fence her prudently againſt Superſti- 
tion, and the Abuſes and Corruptions that 
are every where crept into Religion. 


36. Ex- 


* 
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36. Explain to her the Nature and Ob- 

ligation of the Baptiſinal Vom. | 
- 37. Prepare her in the beſt Manner for 

Confirmation. 

785 Animate her, and inſtruct her for the 
holy Communion. | | 

39. Particularly inform her in the Duties 
of a ſingle and marry'd State. 4 

40. Tutor her in all that relates to Mar- 
riage, as an holy Ordinance of God, for the 
forming of Saints. 5 

41. Teach her with all Gentleneſ to re- 


1 


mark the ſeveral Faults and Miſtakes, which 


are by Women of all Ranks common! 
committed in their Conduct of Life, and 
how ſhe is to guard her ſelf againſt them. 
42. Make her acquainted, if ſhe be to 
live at Court, with the Makes in Life 
there committed, and the proper Dutzes 
that will be required of her in ſuch a State. 
43. Let her be prepar'd for the Duties 
and Employments of a City-life z if her Lot 


ſhou'd be among the Citizens. 


44: Sec the be inform'd aright in all 
that belongs more nearly to a Country-life, 
if ſhe be likely to live at a Diſtance from 
City and Court. 

47 Diſcreetly check her longing Deſires 
after Things pleaſant, and uſe her to fre- 
quent Diſappointments. 


I 2 46. In- 
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46. Inſtruct her thoroughly in the ge- 
neral Prineiples and Rules of Juſtice and 
Equity, and accuſtom her to apply them. 

47. Shew her wherein the true Vit and 
true Decorum do conſiſt, and how to diſtin- 
guiſh them from the counterfeit and af- 
Reed: 45 | 

48. Make her underſtand the Tue and 
Falſe Modeſty, and the Danger of being 
impos'd on by this under the Mask of that. 

49. Take Care to fence her againſt the 
Perils of Curioſity, and eſpecially againſt all 
ſuperſtitious Enquiries concerning what is 
Future. | 
Fo. Put her upon the Exerciſe and Pra- 
ctice of Religion and Virtue, in ſuch In- 
ſtances as her Underſtanding and Age are 
capable of. _ | 

fi. Let her be inſtructed to do every 
thing /ea/onably and in Order. 

z. Whatever ſhe is ſet to do, let her 
ſtudy to do it well, and peaceably, and 
quietly. | | 

73. Teach her to improve mn thing, 
that nothing may be loſt or waſted. 

74. Permit her not to hurry her ſelf a- 
bout any thing. | 

FF. Let her always be employ'd about 
what is Profitable or Neceſſary. 

56. Let nothing of what is committed 
to her Care, be ſpoil'd thro' her Neglect. 

. 77. Let 


1 
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#7. Let her eat deliberately, chew well, 
drink in moderate Proportions, and at ſe- 
veral Times in the middle of a Meal, ra- 
ther than once largely. | 
55 Let not her Appetite be forc'd with 

ines, Pickles, or Sawces. ; 

#9. Let her not eat or drink pre/ently at- 
ter Exerciſe, or when ſhe is hot, nor let 
her uſe Exerciſe either of Body or Mind 
too ſoon after a Meal. | 

60. Let her Uſe Exerciſe in the Morn- 
ng, give over a little before Dinner, and 
alſo in the Evening before Supper. 
61. Let her pleaſe her own Fancy in it, 
but always ſecure Decency; never let her 


be violent at it, or continue it too long. 


62. Uſe her to riſe betimes in the Morn- 


ing, and ſet before her, in the moſt win- 


ning and eaſie Manner, an Order for the 
whole Day, yet fo as it may not appear to 
be a Task impos'd, but rather a delightful 
Management of Time. 

63. Sweetly remonſtrate to her, how ab- 
ſurd it is for an Immortal Spirit of an Hea- 
venly Original, to be a Drudge in the Af- 
fairs of the Body, or.to ſink down into the 
Earth,* and its Pleaſures. | 

64. Repreſent . to her the noble Simpli- 
city of the Ancients in their Habits, in their 
Food, and in their Manners. 


I 3 b,. En- 
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657. Endeavour to inſpire her with a pru- 
dent Neglect of her Outward ſelf, and of 
all things withour. 

66. Let her be acquainted with the true 


value of a and the Subordination 


that is both in Nature and Grace. 

67. Let her learn the Art of being ſerv'd, 
and be perfectly well inſtructed in the Rules 
of Chriſtian Oeconomy. - 

68. Teach her to diſtinguiſh the Order, 
Compoſition, Ornaments, and Beauties of 
the Mind, and to give them their due 


Place with Reſpect to thoſe of the Body, 


to which they are ſo vaſtly Superior. 
69. Give her to underitand how every 
Outward Beauty proceeds from an Inward 
Order and Harmony, and ſhew her withal 
how both the Inward and Outward Beau- 


ties may be advanced by a proper Me- 


thod. | 

70. See ſhe be furniſh'd well. with the 
true Maxims of Nobility and Honour, and 
be ſufficiently habituated to diſtinguiſh them 
from the falſe Ones. 

When iſdom enters into her Heart, and 
Knowledge is made Pleaſant to her Soul, Di- 
ſcretion ſhall preſerve her, and Under ſtanding 


ſball keep her. 


Theſe Directions are ſo juſt, and ſo par- 
ticular, that they are of themſelves ſufficient 
to govern a Mother's Conduct; but No 

| there 
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there is ſo much depending on the good 
Diſcharge of that Duty, that one cannot 
enlarge too much upon it, and therefore 
l have theſe further Conſiderations to of- 
er. 

A Mother is a Title of ſuch Tenderneſs, 
that we find it borrow'd by our common 
Diale# to expreſs the molt exuberant Kind- 


neſs; it has the ſame Uſe even in Sacred 


Mrit, and is often ſet as the higheſt Ex- 
ample our Weakneſs can comprehend, of 


the Divine Compaſſion. Nature has ſuffici- 
ently ſecur'd the Love of Mothers to their 


_ Children, without the aid of any poſitive 


Law: Yet we find this, as other Iuſtincts 
of Nature, is ſometimes violated, and- oftner 

rverted and apply'd to miſtaken Purpo- 
es; the one by the Defect of Love, the o- 
ther by an Imprudent Exceſs of it: The 


Defe# does, I preſume, more rarely occur . 


than the other; yet ſometimes it does hap- 
pen, and that either from a moroſe Sourne/s 
of Humour, or elſe from too vehement an 
Attention on ſomething elſe. 

Some Nomen have ſuch a ruggedneſs of 
Nature, that they can Love nothing; the 


ugly Paſſions of Anger and Envy have, 


like Pharaoh's lean Kine, eat up the more 
amiable of Love and Foy. Plato was wont 
to adviſe crabbed, auſtere Tempers to ſacrifice 
to the Graces 3 and ſuch as theſe had need 
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have a great deal of Chriſtian Philo/ophy, 
to allay and ſweeten their native Bitterneſs. 
Others there are who are not void of the 
Affection of Love, but 'tis foreſtalled by 
ſome other Object, and diverted from their 
Children; and 'tis a little to be doubted, 
that the Object, which ſo diverts it, is 
none of the beſt; for the Wiſdom of God 
has diſpos'd all Duties into ſuch a Harmony 
and Conſent of Parts, that one interferes 
not with another; if we Love no one pro- 
hibited thing, all the regular Objects of our 
Kindneſs will agree well enough, and one 


need never ſupplant another. Indeed tis 


oft obſervable, that thoſe Nomen who im- 
moderately love their own Pleaſures, do leaſt 
regard their Chiidren; they look on them 
as Clogs to keep them within Doors, and 
turn them off to the Care of a Nurſe or 
Maid, while perhaps a Dog or a Monkey is 
thought worthy their own Attendance. 
Plutarch relates a Sarcaſm of Cz/ar's to 


ſome Foreigners whom he ſaw at Rome, 


ſtrangely fond of fuch little Animals, and 
ask'd them, whether the Women in their 


Country had no Children? Intimating by it, 


how unreaſonable it-was for thoſe that had, 
to beſtow their Careſſes on ſuch Creatures. 
And ſurely he would not have given a mil- 
derReprimand to ſome of our Ladies, who 
not 5 pleaſe but pride themſelves in 1 - 
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little Brutes, ſhew them to all Comers; when 
perhaps you may converſe with them ſeve- 
ral Days, before you ſhall by any mention 
of theirs know that they have a Child. 
This Defe# of Love many are apt to im- 


| E to the Mother's transferring the Nur/ing 


er Child to another; I rather think it is 
taken up as a Piece of State and Greatneſs 


for no other Motive but what is founded 


in their Quality, could fo univerſally pre- 
vail with all that are of ir. Bur fure this 
is one of the vain Punfilios with which 
this Age abounds. For whatever . Rank 
the Mother is of, the Child bears a Propor- 
tion to it, and there is the ſame Equality 
between the greateſt Lady and her own : 


Child, as is between the meaneſt Beggar 


and hers; though indeed if there were any 
Condeſcenſion in it, the Averſions of that 
ought not to outweigh the Impulſes of Na- 
ture, and the many Advantages the Child 


may receive by taking its Nouriſbment 


whence it deriv'd its Subſtance. Where- 
fore tho' I will not be too poſitive in aſſer- 
ting the Neceſſity, yet I confeſs I cannot 
but look with Reverence upon thoſe few 
Perſons of Honour, who have broken thro' 
an unreaſonable Cuſtom, and preferr'd the 
Good of their Children, before that fanta- 
{tick Privilege of Greatneſs. Such mult 
all juſtice be acknowledg'd to have gi- 
* ven 
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ven a much better Evidence of their Love 
to their Children, than the others. | 

There is a fine Difcourſe on this Subject 
in the fourteenth Book of A. Gellius, where 
Favorinus the Philoſopher is introduced, per- 
ſuading a noble Lady, notwithſtanding the 
uſual Exciifes, to Nurſe her Child; and 
the Counteſs of Lincoln wrote a little Book 
on the ſame Subject, call'd her Nurſery, 
full of fine Argument, and capable of Con- 
en e Body that is — 5 le of Convi- 
ion. However, let theſe delicate ones con- 
ſider the ſevere Words of the Prophet, 
The Sea Monſters draw out the Breaſt, they 
give ſuck to their young ones; the Daughter of 
my People is become cruel, like the Oſtrich in 
the Wilderneſs, who is harden'd againſt her 
young ones, as tho" they were not hers; her La- 
bour is in vain without fear, becauſe God hath 
deprived her of Wiſdom, neither hath he im- 
parted to her Underſtanding. 

But as there may be a Fault in the De- 
felt, fo there may be alſo in the Exceſs of 
Love. God is the only unlimited Object of 
our Love; towards all others 'tis eaſie ro 
become inordinate, and in no Inſtance more 
than in this of Children. The Love of a Pa- 
rent is deſcending, and all things move moſt 
violently downwards; whereas that of 
Children to their Parents commonly needs a 
Spur, this of the Parent often needs a Bri- 
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dle, eſpecially. that of the Mother, which 


by ſtrength of feminine Paſſion, does uſu- 


ally exceed the Love of the Father. Now 


to regulate this Affection, ſhe is to obſerve 
theſe two Rules, That ſhe hurts not her 
ſelf by it, and that ſhe does-not hurt her 
Children. She is in danger of hurting her 
ſelf by it, if ſhe ſuffers Humane Affection 
to {well beyond its Banks, ſo as to come 


in any Competition with the Divine; this 


is to make an do] of her Child, for every 
thing is ſo to us, which rivals the Love of 
God in our Hearts; and he who owns the 
Title of a Jealous God, may be provoked, as 
well by the bowing of our ſelves to a Li- 
ving Image, as the Proftration of our Bo- 
dies to a dead; accordingly we often fee the 
Effects of his Jealouſie in this particular. 
The doating affection of the Mother is fre- 


quently puniſh'd with the untimely Death 


of the (Children; or if not with that, tis 
many Times with a ſeverer Scourge, they 
live to grieve her Eyes and to * 2 her 
Heart, to be ruinous to themſelves, and 
Afflictions to their Friends, and to force 
their unhappy Mothers to that ſad Exclama- 

lion, blefſed are the Numbs which bare not. 
And as this proves often true, when the 
Doatage is general upon all the Children, fo 
does it oftner, when 'tis partial and fixt 
upon. any one; that Darling which The 
makes 
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makes the only Object of her Joy, uſually 
becomes that of her Sorrow. It is an or- 


dinary Infirmity in Parents, to heap all 
their Kindneſs upon Oze, to the defraud- 
ing of the reſt; and too many Times upon 


very undue Motives.; a little excelling in 


Point of Beauty turns the Scale, when per- 
haps many more ſolid Excellencies are the 
Counterpoiſe. And ſurely this is not only 
anjuſt but irrational in a Parent; for all Pe- 
culiarity of Favour in a Superior, ſhould 
be diſpenced either by way of Reward or 
Encouragement, and neither of theſs Ends 
can take Place, where only the outward 
Form is conſider'd; for that cannot be re- 
wardable to which the Party has eontri- 
buted nothing, and our Saviour tells us, 
none can add à Cubit to his Stature, nor make 
one Hair White or Blaek: Tis certain 
themſelves cannot do either, though by the 
help of Artificial Hypocriſie they frequent- 
appear to do both. | 
The only juſtifiable Ground of Partiality 
to Children is their Virtue, for to that 


their own Choice concurs, and ſo may 


entitle them to Reward; and *tis alſo in 
their Power to Advance, and ſo Encourage- 
ments are not caſt away upon them; nay, 


the Influences of thoſe may extend farther, - 


and provoke a virtuous Emulation in the 
reſt. But then the Mother muſt ſo ma- 
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nage it, as to evidence, that tis no Ine 


lity in her own Inclination, but merely the 
| Forces of the others Deſert, not the Perſon 


but the Goodneſs that biaſſes her; and 
when a 5 3 to — the only in- 

tiating Quality, they will at once learn 
The way — — and God's Favou- 
rites. Unleſs it be upon this one Deſign, 
tis a very unſafe thing for a Parent to make 
any partial Diſcrimination among Children, 
whith is ſure to tempt the more neglected 
both to repine at her and envy her Darlings. 
Such Seeds of Rancour have often been by 
that Means ſow'd in Children, as could not 
be eradicated in their riper Vears. Nor 
is the Miſchief leſs which ſne does to her 
Fondlings, who beſides that they are ex- 
pos'd to the Malice of the reſt, are uſually 
{poil'd by it, made infolent and untractable 
perhaps their whole Lives after; for where 
the Mother's Affection is unbridled, com- 
monly the Child's Will is ſo too; her Fond- 
neſs ſuperſeding that Diſcipline and Cor- 
rection which ſhould, as the Wife Man 
ſpeaks, bow down its Neck from its Youth. 
The like may be ſaid where the Indulgence 
is more Univerſal to all the Children, which 
is in one Reſpect worſe than the Partial, 
becauſe it ſpoils more, not one or two, but 
all the Brood; the doting Love of a Mo- 
ther blinds her Eyes that ſhe cannot ſee their 
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Faults, manacles her Hands that ſhe can- 


not. chaſtiſe them, and ſo their Vices are 
permitted to grow up with themſelves; as 
their Joints knit and gather Strength, ſo 
do their ill Habits, till at laſt > are 
confirm'd into an Obſtinacy; and what Re- 
compenſe can the little Blandiſhments and 
Careſſes of a Mother make her Children, 
for ſuch important, ſuch deſtructive Miſ- 
chiefs ? She therefore who will be really 
kind, muſt temper her Indulgence with a 

rudent Severity, or elſe ſhe eminently vio- 
lates the ſecond Rule, by which ſhe ſhould 
regulate her Love, and does that to her 
Children which Jacob fear'd from his Fa- 
ther, brings a Curſe upon them and not a 
Bleſſing. Indeed the beſt way of approving 
their ee is by well diſcharging the o- 
ther Branch of their Duty, that of Care. 
Without this, all the moſt paſſionate Rap- 
tures of Kindneſs are but an Airy Appari- 
tion, a fantaſtick Scene, and will no more 
advantage a Child, than the whole Sham- 
bles in Picture can feed and nouriſh it. 


Now this Care is not a temporary Mo- 


mentary Duty, for ſome one critical Inſtant, 
but is to attend the Child thro' the ſeveral 
Stages of its Minority, Infancy, Childhood 


and Youth. 


The very beſt Part of their Infancy is 


a Seaſon only for thoſe Cares which con- 
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cern their Bodies, providing for their care- 
ful Attendance, and all other Things 
conducing to the ſtrengthning their Con- 
ſtitutions, and laying a Foundation for fu- 
ture Health and Vigor; which is their 
Intereſt, not only upon a Bodily, but upon 
an Intellectual Account, the good Tempe- 
rature of the Body * great aid towards 
the free Operations of the Mind; where- 
fore Socrates and other Philoſophers, much 
recommend to their Diſciples the Care of 
Health, as that which frees the Soul from 
many Incumbrances in its Purſuit of Knows 
ledge. But this Health is not always the 
Conſequent of a very nice and tender Breed- 


ing, but is very oft overthrown by it; and 


if Ladies could but find in their Hearts to 
try it, they wou'd, I doubt not, be convinced, 
that inuring them to moderate Hardſhips 
would much more conduce tothe eſtabliſh- 
ng and ſortifying their Conſtitutions. 
Beyond all this, the Care for their Exterior 
part is ſoon overtaken by a more Important 
one, that of their Interior, in the timing of 
which there ſeems to be a very common 
Miſtake in the World. We look upon the 
ſeven Years of /nfancy, as the Life merely 


of an Animal, to be ſpent only in the En- 


tertainment of Senſe; and as we uſe not to 


yoke Calves, or to back young Colts, ſo 


we think our Children are for a while left 
| at 
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at the ſame Liberty, to have no Reſtraint 
put on any of their Paſſions; ſo far from 
that, we many times excite and foment 
them, teach Children to be angry and en- 
vious, proud and ſullen, as if we fear'd 
their natural Propenſions to all theſe were 
too faint, and wanted the help of Inſtituti- 
on: But ſurely this is a great and pernici- 
ous Error, and this, ſuppoſing Children to 
be ſo long Brutes, is the way to may them 
ſo longer; the Patrons of Atheiſm make it 
a moſt conſtant Topick in their Diſpa- 
ragements of 8 that 'tis owing 

to the Prejudices infus'd in Infancy; twere 
to · be wiſh'd, that this Objection might 
ſo far be comply'd with, that the Fear 
of God, the Love of Virtue and hatred 
of Vice, might have the firſt Poſſeſſion 
of the Soul, and they be made to mode- 
rate their Paſſions, as ſoon as they are in 
a Capacity to have them excited and en- 
gaged. | 

And truly, if we will obſerve it, we may 
ſee very early Dawnings of Reaſon in In- 
fants, which would ſooner come toa Bright- 
neſs, if we would betimes ſet to the ſcat- 
tering of thoſe Paſſions which eclipſe and 
. darken it. A Child will be quickly taught 

to know what pleaſes and Alpleates a Pa- 
rent, and by a very little Taſte of Reward 
or Puniſhment will learn to do the one me 
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avoid the other; when this is done, the Pa- 
rent has gain'd the fundamental Point, that 
of Obedience, and may ſuperſtruct on it what 
ſhe pleaſes. It is then her Fault, if the Child 
be not by eaſie and inſenſible Degrees 
moulded into a right Form; *tis at firſt all 
one to a Child, whether he name God in 
an Oath or in his Prayers; but a Mother, 
by puniſhing the one and rewarding the o- 
ther, will quickly bring him to know there 
is a Difference, and ſo proportionably in o- 
ther Inſtances. As to the way ot Diſcipline, 
it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that when 
there is Occaſion for Severity, tis better 
to awe by actual Puniſhment than by Ter- 
ror; and never to make uſe of Infinite and 
Inviſible Affrightments, the beloved Me- 
thods of Nurſes and Servants, ſuch as are 
the menacing of Sprights and Goblins, and 
leaving in the Dark, which often make da- 
ſtardly and timorous. Impreſſions, ſcarce 
worn off by a long Age. {18 


A ſober Senſe of things is to be impreſt 


by gentle Means, and this will be done 
with moſt Eaſe, both to the Parent and 
the Child, the ſooner 'tis ſet upon. The 
Will ofa tender Infant is, like its Limbs, ſup- 
ple and pliant, but Time confirms it, and 


Cuſtom hardens it, and it is a cruel Indul- 


gence to the poor Creature, to let it con- 


tract ſuch Habits which muſt coſt him ſo 


dear 
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dear the breaking, or dearer if never bro- 
ken. And if this early Care be taken of the 
infancy, twill much eaſe the next Part, that 
of the Childhood; for where the Iron Sinew 


in the Neck is broken, where the native 


Stubborneſs is ſubdu'd ſo early, the Yoke 


will ft eaſie, all ſucceeding Parts of Diſci- 


pline will come with more Facility and 


Profit. The Care —.— to this Age is 
| 


the inſtructing it in all Parts of uſeful Know- 
ledge, of which, as the Divine, both for 
the Excellency of its Nature and its End, 
muſt be firſt rank'd, ſo ſhould it be firſt 
and molt induſtriouſly cultivated, and by 
all indearing Methods impreſt, not only in 
the Underſtanding but in the Heart. Pie- 
ty and Virtue jhou'd be propos'd ro Chil- 
dren, as the moſt amiable as well as moit 
neceſſary Things, and they, ſhould be in- 
vited not only to know but to love 


This Part of Learning is equally compe- 
tent to both Sexes, and therefore when 
the Sons are remov'd from under the Mo- 
ther's Tuition, and ſent to more publick 
Places of Erudition, her Province is ſtill 
the ſame as to her Daughters, to whom 
ſhe ſhou'd not only Preach, but exemplifie 
it in her own Practice, no Precepts pene- 
trating ſo much into Vouth as thoſe that 
are ſo enforc'd: And in Order to this I 
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ſhould commend to Mothers, the being as 
much with them as they can, and taking 
the perſonal Inſpection of them; not to 


turn them off wholly to Servants, no nor 


yet to Governeſſes, but frequently them- 


ſelves to examine how they proceed in the 


Speculative Part of Knowledge, and no 
leſs frequently exhort them to the Pra- 
ice ; 
Marcus Cato would not let his Son learn 


of his Slave, as diſdaining a Child ſhould ' 


owe ſo conſiderable a Benefit to fo ſervile 


a Perſon z and if he thought the meer 


teaching of Grammar too great a Charge 
for ſuch a one, ſurely the whole Inſtituti- 
on of Youth is a much greater, it being 
that on which not only a few outward 
Accompliſhments, but even their Eternity 
depends. The Great Cornelia Mother of 
the Gracchi, and Aurelia the Mother of Au- 
guſtus, thought it worth their Pains to be 
Governeſſes; and the Truth is, the Soul of 
a Child is a little too precious a Truſt to be 
committed wholly to the Diligence and Care 
of a Mercenary Servant; or if they hap- 
pen not to want thoſe Qualifications, yet 
tis very poſſible they may Prudence, of 
which there is no ſmall Degree requiſite to 
the inſtructing of Youth, too great a Re- 
miſſneſs or Severity being equally deſtructive 
in that. Affair. and indeed, beſides theſe im- 
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mediate, there are ſome other Collateral 
Benefits conſequent to the Mother's Perfor- 
ming that Office, twill bring her and her 
Children into an Intimacy and Converſation, 
give her an Acquaintance with their ſeve- 
ral Capacities and Humours; for want of 
which many Parents have err'd in their Con- 
duct, one ſort of Treatment being not fit 
for all Children, and the diſtinguiſhing that 
depending wholly on their diſcerning their 
particular Tempers, which cannot well be 
done without ſome Converſe with them. 
By this they will, beſides, be Witneſſes 
how they diſpoſe of their Time, that they 
neither loſe it by doing nothing, nor yet 
miſemploy it by doing ill. And indeed 
there 1s ſcarce = Part of the Parents Care 
more important than this, Ialeneſs being no 
farther remov'd from Yice, than a Cauſe is 
from its immediate Effect; wherefore if 
Children be permitted to trifle away- their 
Time, they will ſoon learn to trifle away 
their Innocence. Tis highly neceſſary then 
that they be provided of a Succeſhon of 
Employments, that they may be inſenſibly 
drawn on by the Variety. Methinks it might 
very well be contriv'd, that their Recrea- 
tions might ſometimes conſiſt of ſuch inge- 
nious Exerciſes, that they may at once both 
play and learn. | 
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There is yet another good Effect of the 
Mother's Preſence with the Children, which 
is perhaps no leſs Material than the former. 
Tis, that by this aſſociating them with her 
ſelf, ſhe prevents the Danger of worſe So- 
ciety; Children, if their Parents allow them 
not their Company, are neceſſarily caſt up- 
on that of Servants, than which there is 
ſcarce a greater Danger that attends Vouth; 
for beſides, that Low ſort of Converſe de- 
| baſes their Minds, makes them mean and 
ſordid, it often corrupts their Manners too 
Children uſually not receiving more peſtilent 
Infuſions from any, than from ſuch Servants 
who deſiring to ingratiate themſelyes, and 
having no laudable Quality whereby to do 
it, muſt firſt endeavour to recommend Vice | 
to them, and then by their officious Mini- | 
{tries in that, have a ready way to intro- | 
duce themſelves into Favour. Perhaps this 
will be thought to concern only Maſculine 
Children, and that the Female, who are com- 
monly in a diſtin&t Apartment, and con- 
verſe only with their own Sex, are more ſe» 
cure. But I would not adviſe Mothers to | 
depend too much on that, for they are no . 
ſurer that their Daughters ſhall not converſe 
with Men, nay, Men of the Meaner ſort 
& too, than that their Maids and Attendants | 
ſhall not do ſoz and when 'tis conſider'd [ 
how apt thoſe are to entertain, if not to 7 
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invite Amours, tis not very probable the 
Rooms where they quarter ſhall be inac- 
ceſlible to thoſe they affect; and it were 
much ſafer for Children to be in the publick 
Converſe of Men, than to be Witneſſes and 
Obſervers of the private Intrigues of ſuch 
Lovers. 'The Memories of Youth are ve 
tenacious, and if they once be tainted with 
any indecent Thing, will at leaſt be apt to 
recollect it, till at laſt perhaps they come 
to tranſcribe it. Tis therefore in this Re- 
ſpect a very uſeful Part of the Mother's 
are, to make her ſelf Company to her 
Daughters, to prevent the Dangers of a 
more unequal and infectious Converſe. 

But if this be Uſeful in Childhood, tis 
no leſs than Neceſſary in the next Period 
of their Time, when they arrive near the 
Growth and Age of Women; then indeed 
the Mother ſhould not only make them her 
Companions but her Friends, allow them 
| ſuch a kind, yet modeſt Freedom, that 
they may have a Complacence in her Com- 
pany, and not be tempted to ſeek it among 
their Inferiors; that the belief of her Kind- 
neſs, may ſupplant the Pretenſions of thoſe 
meaner Sycophants, who by little Flatte- 
ries endeavour to ſcrew themſelves into 
their good Opinion and become their Con- 
fidents, than which there is nothing more 
Miſchievous; thoſe private Cabals t 15 ” 
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held witk ſuch, ſerving only to render 


them Mutinous againſt their Parents, ſtill 


inculcating the one grand Principle of Li- 
berty, a Word ſo charming to our de- 
prav'd Nature, and eſpecially to Youth, that 
they ſhould not be truſted with ſuch Le- 
ctures. Beſides, thoſe Intimacies are often 
Introductions to worſe, many ſcandalous 


Amours, and unequal Matches having had 


their Riſe from them. It ſhould therefore 
be the Buſineſs of Mothers to prevent all 
ſuch pernicious Leagues, by pre-engagin 
them in more ſafe Familiarities, either wit 
themſelves, or ſome other of whoſe Virtue 
ſhe has Reaſon to be Confident. 

Bur the infallible Preſervative againſt this, 
and all other Mitchiets, is rhe bringing them 
into an Intimacy and Converſation with 
their Maker, by fixing a true Senſe of Re- 
ligion in their Hearts; if that can be effe- 
ctually done, 'twill ſuperſede all other Ex- 
pedients. She who duly conſiders ſhe is 
always in God's Preſence, will want no o- 
ther Inſpector; nor will ſhe much need Mi- 


niſters, who attends to the Advices of her 


own Conſcience. Neither will it only tend 
to the ſecuring her Innocence but her Re- 
putation too, Picty being the Compleat Ar- 
mour to defend both their Virtue and their 


Fame. And 'tis extremely Neceſſary they 


ſhould be furniſh'd with it at this Age, eſpe- 
| cially 
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_ cially. when they firſt enter into the 
World, which we may well look on as ta- 
king the Field, conſidering how many Aſ- 
ſaults they are there like to meet with; 
and if they go without this Armour, they 
may, none knows how ſoon, be incurably 
wounded; of which there want not many 
ſad Inſtances, ſome whereof might proba- 
bly have been prevented, had the Parent 
taken Care to have better fortified them. 

And indeed *tis matter of great Lamen- 
tation to ſee how much this their moſtim- 
portant Concern is neglected. Many Mo- 
thers, who are nicely curious in other Parts 
of their Daughters Breeding, are utterly in- 
conſiderate in this; they muſt have all Ci- 
vi Accompliſhments, but they think it 
Matters not whether they have any that 
are Chriſtian; thoſe are excluded out of the 
Scheme of Education, and by that Means 
 lye under the Prejudice of being not only 
unneceſſary, but ungentile, below the re- 
Pag of Perſom of Quality. Tis much to 

e fear'd, that this Neglect toward their 
Children, is founded in a previous Con- 
tempt of Piety in themſelves, yet I ſuppoſe 
tis often encreas'd by a little Vanity they 
have of ſeeing them excel in ſome of 
thoſe Exterior Qualities, which may re- 
commend them to the Humour of the 
World, upon the improving whereof they 
| are 
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are ſo intent, that more material Things are 
over- look d; and when thoſe are acquir'd, 
the Pride of ſnewing them betrays them to 
other Inconveniencies. 

The Mother oft not only permits, but in- 
cites the Daughter to the — $9 of 


boaſting her Excellencies, ſends her fo oft 


abroad on that Deſign, that at laſt perhaps 
ſhe cannot, when the would, keep her at 
home, as I believe too many have found Ex- 
rimentally true. In a Word, this Interval 
3 Childhood and Maturity, is the moſt 
critical Point of a Woman's Life, and there- 
fore ſhould be the moſt nicely and mainly 
attended; and a Mother had need ſummon 
not only all her Care and Diligence, but 
her Prudence too, well to diſcharge this 
part of her Obligation. N 
I cannot help obſerving, with reſpect to 
this Relation of a Mother, that thoſe who 


groan under the Fruſtration of their Hopes, 


whole Children by any ſcandalous Misbe- 
haviour become the Objects of their Shame 
and Grief, thou'd ſoberly conſider whe- 
ther it has not been ſome way owing to 
themſelves, either by Neglect in their E- 
ducation, or by their own ill Example. Tis 
uſually one, and ſometimes both. I hey that 
upon Recollection can aſſure themſelves 
tis neither, may bear the Affliction with 
much rhe greater Chearfulneſs; but they 
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that cannot, I am ſure ought” to bear it 
with much the more Patience and Sub- 
miſſion, take it as God's Lecture of Repen- 
tance, and look on their Childrens Faults 
as the Product of their own. And becauſe 
Satisfaction is an indiſpenſable Part of Re- 
pentance, they are with the utmoſt Induſtry 
to endeavour the repairing thoſe Ruins they 
have made, by recalling thoſe to Virtue, 
who by their means have ſtray'd from it. 
"Tis true, the Errors of Education, like a 
ſubtle Poyſon, do ſo mix with the Blood, 
ſo incorporate into the Humours and Man- 
ners, that 'twill be very difficult to check 
their Effects; and therefore the leſs they 
are themſelves able to do toward it, the 
more earneſtly they muſt importune a high- 
er Power. He who divided the Light 
from the Darkneſs, can ſeparate the Effects 
from the Cauſes, and as he reſtrain'd the 
Natural Property of Fire in the Caſe of the 
Three Children, ſo he only can reſcue their 
Children from that Deſtruction to which 
their Negligence has expos'd them. But 
as to the Influence their Example has had, 
they may do ſomething towards the Re- 
drels of that, by pony them a New Co- 
py, making their own Change ſo viſible, ſo 
remarkable, that they may have the very 
| ſame means of reclaiming, which there was 
of ſeducing them. And thus 1s a piece of 
Juſtice 
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Juſtice which ſeems to call aloud upon ma- 
ny Mothers, the Irregularities of Touth could 
hardly have grown to the preſent height, 
had they not received Warmth and Shel. 
ter from the Practice of their Elders; which 
does at once give Encouragemients, and take 
off Reſtraints; the Mother loſing not only 
her Authority, but her Confidence to Ad- 
moniſh or Reprove. With what Face can 
ſhe require that ſtrict and ſevere Modeſty 
of a young Girl, which ſhe, who ſhould be 
a Matron, will not practiſe? or tye up the 
giddy wandring Humour of Youth within 
thoſe Bounds the thinks too ſtrait for her 
own? And how ready a Retortion will even 
Scripture it ſelf afford for ſuch an Impoſer? 
Thou that teacheſt another, teacheſt thou not 
thy ſelf? Let it then be the Care of all Mo- 
thers, to recommend to their Children all 
Virtue and Piety by their own Example, 
that they may contribute ſomething to 
their Spiritual, as well as their Natural 
Life: That however they may at leaſt de- 
liver their own Souls, and not have their 
Childrens Guilt recoil upon them, as the 
unhappy Originals of it. 
Having for ſeveral Pages treated of a 
Mother's Duty, with more particular Refe- 
rence to her Daughters, let us conſider it 
a little as it relates to the Sons. She muſt 
needs much overlook the chief Buſineſs of 
Education, or have had little conſideration 
K 2 for 
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for the Conſtitution of Human Nature, 


that reckons for nothing the firſt Eight or 
Ten Years of a Boy's Lite; an Age where- 
in Fathers, who, for that time eſpecially, 
can neither charge themſelves with the 
Care of their Children, nor be the watch- 
ful Inſpectors of thoſe that they muſt be 


truſted to, who uſually and unavoidably by 


molt Parents, are a fort of People far fitter 
to be Learners than Teachers of the Princi- 

les of Virtue and Wiſdom; the great 
1 of both which, conſiſts in be- 


ject our Appetites to the direction of our 
Reaſon: A Leſſon hardly ever well learnt, 
if it be not taught us from our very Cradles : 
To do which, requires no leſs than a Pa- 
rents Care and Watchfulneſs, and therefore 


ought undoubtedly to be the Mother's Bu- 


ſineſs to look after it. An Exemption from 
which, Quality (even of the higheſt Degree) 
cannot give: Since the Relation between 
Mother and Child is equal among all Ranks 
of People; and it is a very prepoſterous 
abuſe of Duality, to make it a Pretence for 
being Unnatural. This is a Truth which 
perhaps would diſpleaſe many Ladies, were 
it told them, and therefore probably it is, 
that they ſeldom hear it; and not hearing 
it, they do not underſtand or conſider it; 
but would they once make trial of it, they 

Would 


ng able to govern our Paſſions, and ſub- 
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would find it would happily reſtrain them 
from many of their expenſive and ridicu- 
lous Diverſions, by engaging them in a lau- 

dable Imployment, very worthy of the 
Dignity of their Nature, and moſt agree- 

able to maternal Tenderneſs. | 
But for want of due Conſideration, No- 

men of RY indulge themſelves in a moſt 

unnatural] Neglect of their Children, and are 

perhaps more without Excuſe for it, than 
for any other Fault that they are ordinari- 

ly taxable with. For tho' it is to be fear- 

ed, that few Ladies, from the Diſadvan- 

rage of their own Education, are ſo well 

fitted as they ought to be, to take the 

Care of their Children, yet not to be will- 
ing to do what they can herein, either as 

thinking this a matter of roo much Pains 
for them, or below their Condition, ex- 
preſſes fo ſenſeleſs a Pride, and ſo much 

want of the Affection and Compaſſion na- 

tural to that Sex and Relation, that one 
would almoſt be tempted to queſtion, whe- 

ther ſuch HY/omen were any more capable 

of, than worthy to be the Mothers of ras 

tional Creatures. 

Natural Aﬀection apart; it ſhould be 
conſider'd by theſe, that no one is born in- 
to the World to live idly, enjoying the 
Fruit and Benefit of other Peoples Labours, 
without contributing reciprocally ſome way 
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or other to the good of the Community, an- 
ſwerably to that Station wherein God, the 
common Father of all, has placed them, 
who has evidently intended — Kind 
for Society and mutual Communion, as 
Members of the ſame Body, uſeful every 
one to each other in their reſpective Places. 
Now in what can Vomen, whoſe Condition 
puts them above all the Neceſſities or Cares 
of a Mean or Scanty Fortune, at once ſo 
honourably and ſo uſefully, both to them- 
ſelves and others, be non. Sar as in look- 
ing after the Education and Inſtruction of 
their own Children? This ſeems indeed to 
be more particularly the Buſineſs and Duty 
of ſuch, than of any others. And if Ex- 
ample be neceſſary to perſwade them, that 
they will not herein do any thing miſ- be- 
coming their Rank, the greateſt Ladies a- 
mong us may be aſſur'd, that thoſe of a 
Condition ſuperior to theirs, have hereto- 
fore been ſo for from thinking it any Abaſe- 
ment to them to charge themſelves with 
the Inſtruction of their own Children, that, 
ro their Immortal Honour, they have made 
it part of their Buſineſs to aſſiſt in that of 
other Peoples alſo, who were likely one 
Day to be of Conſequence to the Common- 
wealth. To inſtance only in the Famous 
Cornelia the Mother of the Gracchi, and 
Aurelia, the Mother of Auguſtus, W 
| tion'd, 
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tion'd, who did this for the Sons of the 
Noblemen of Rome, to whom they had no 
Relation but that of their Common Conntry. 
| And ſhall not the like Conſideration, or , 
| what is infinitely beyond this, that of their 
Children being hereafter for ever happy 
or miſerable, 3 as they live in this 
World, prevail with the Ladies of our Days, 
who call themſelves Chriſtians, to employ 
fome of their Time and Pains upon their 
own Offspring? The Care of which, as.has 
been ſaid, ſhould begin with the firſt Years 
of Childrens Lives, in curbing, at the ear- 
lieſt Appearance of it, every the leaſt In- 
clination to Evil, and accuſtoming them to 
an abſolute, conftant, and univerſal Sub- 
miſhon and Obedience to the Will of thoſe 
who have the Diſpoſal of them. Since they 
will hardly ever after, eſpecially in a great 
Fortune, be govern'd by their own Rea- 
ſon, who are not firſt made ſupple to that 
| of others; before they are able to judge of 
fir and unfit by any other meaſure, than 
Direction of ſuch whom they believe to 
have a juſt Power over them. As they be- 
come capable of examining their Actions 
by Reaſon, they ſhould be taught never to 
* do any thing of Conſequence heedleffly, 
and to look upon the Dictates of their Rea- 
ſon as ſo inviolable a Rule of their Deter- 
minations, that no Paſſion or Appetite muſt 
4 ever 
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ever make them ſwerve from it. But in- 
ſtead of following this Method, it is com- 
monly thought too ſoon to Corre& Chil- 
dren 2 any thing, till the Seaſon is paſs'd 
for this ſort of Diſcipline, which if it come 
too late, is commonly fo far from producing 
the good it was deſign'd for, that loſin 
the Benefit of Correction, which if duly ap- 
ply'd is of infinite Uſe, it turns to a Provo- 
cation, and renders that Temper ſtiff and in- 
corrigible which it was meant to ſupple. Nor 
is it ſeldom that thro' this ill-tim'd Diſci- 
line, together with that Remiſſneſs and In- 
equality wherewith Childrens Inclinations 
are over-rul'd, their Parents Government o- 
ver them ſeems to them not a natural and 
juſt Right, eſtabliſh'd for their Benefit, but 
a Tyrannical and Arbitrary Power, which 
accordingly they, without Remorſe, diſo- 
bey, whenever they believe they can do it 
with Impunity. And what is ſtill worſe, 
their evil Diſpoſitions, for the moſt part, 
are not only not timely enough reſtrain'd, but 
Children are actually taught to indulge to 
their naturally irregular Inclinations, by 
thoſe vicious or wretchedly ignorant Peo- 
ple who are plac'd about them, and who 
almoſt univerſally inſtil downright Vice in- 
to them, even before they can well ſpeak, 
as Revenge, Covetouſueſs, Pride and Envy; 
while the filly Creatures who do them ſo 
unſpeak- 
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unſpeakable Miſchiefs, are ſcarce capable of 
being made to underſtand the harm that 
they do, but think Parents ill-natur'd, or 
that they have Fancies fit only to be ſmil'd 
at, who will deny their Child a thing for 
no other Reaſon, it may be, but becauſe 
he has deſir'd it; and who, before he is 
truſted to go alone, will check his Reſent- 
ment, Impatience, Avarice, or Vanity, which 
they think becomes him ſo prettily, neither 
will ſuffer him to be rewarded for doing 
what they bid him to do. 42% 
This I am ſure, that whoſo has try'd how 
very little Senſe is to be met with, or can 
be infus'd into Nur/es and Nur/e-Maids, and 
with what difficulty even the beſt of them, 
by thoſe who make it their Buſineſs to 
watch over them, are reſtrain'd from what 
they are perſwaded has no hurt in it, will 
ſoon be convinced how unfit it is to truſt 
Children, any more than is neceſſary, in 
ſuch hands. And no wiſer than ſuch, if 
not much worſe, are the greateſt part of 
thoſe, who are uſually their immediate Suc- 
ceſſors, as Young Scholars, and French Meni- 
als, erected into Tutors and Governeſſes, only 
for the ſake of a little Latin and French. 
Mr. Lock, in his excellent Treatiſe of E- 
ducation, ſhews how early and how great a 
Watch fulneſs and Prudence are requiſite to 
the forming the Mind of the Child to Vir- 
K 57 tue; 
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tue; and whoſo ſhall read what he has writ 
on that Subject, will, it is very likely, think, 
that few Mothers are qualify'd for ſuch an 
Undertaking as this: But that they are not 
ſo, is the Fault which ſhould be amended. 
However, their preſum'd Willingneſs to be 
in the right, where the Happineſs of their 
Children is concern'd in it, muſt certainly 
enable them, if they were but convinc'd 
that this was their Duty, to perform it 
much better than ſuch People will do, who 
have as little Skill and Ability for it as them- 
ſelves, and who, beſides that they rarely 
deſire to learn any more than they have, 
are not induc'd by Affection to do for thoſe 
under their Care all the good that they 
can. Since then the Affairs either of Mens 
Callings, or of their private Eſtates, or the 
Service of their Country, all which are in- 
diſpenſably their Buſineſs, allow them not 
the leiſure to look daily after the Educa- 
tion of their Children; and that otherwiſe 
alſo, they are naturally leſs capable than 
Nomen of that Complaiſance and Ten- 
derneſs which the right »/trufion and 
the Weakneſſes alſo of Childhood re- 
quire; and ſince Servants are ſo far from 
being fit to be rely'd upon in that great 


| Concern, that to watch againſt the Im- 


pediments they actually bring there- 
fo, is no ſmall part of the Care _— 
| Wille 
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wiſe Parent has to take; I do preſume 


that, ordinarily Arr this ſo neceſſa- 
ry a Work of 5 etimes the Minds 

pofe them to be here- 
after wiſe and virtuous Men and Women, 
cannot be well perform'd without the Mo- 
thers careful Attendance to it. There are 
not many Fathers that are able and willing 


to give juſt Encouragement to wiſe, virtu- 


ous and well-bred Perſons, to take the 
place of Parents in governing and inſtru- 
cting their Children; beſide, the World 
doth not abound with ſuch Perſons, and 
the few that are ſo qualified have reaſon to 
hope and ſeek for more profitable Employ- 
ments; much leſs can thoſe great Numbers 
who have ſmaller Efates, afford to reward 
Perfons of true Worth and Merit for go- 
verning their Children. Some ſuch Per- 
ſons indeed may be procur'd by Men of 
high Rank, or great Fortunes, and even 


they, if they do reward in proportion to 
the ! 


mportance of the Charge, and the 
Merit of the Tutors, will find the Coſt to 
be an uneaſie Burthen; unleſs they would 
be content, on this Account, to abridge 
themſelves of their Extravagant Expences, 
which are uſually the laſt that Men will- 
deny themſelves. 
It is indeed wonderful, if we conſider 
Men as rational Creatures, to ſee how much 


Mony 
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Mony they will often beſtow, not upontheir 
Vices only, for this is not ſo unaccountable, 


but upon meer faſhionable Yanities, which 


give them more Trouble than Pleaſure in 


the Enjoyment; yet at the ſame Time be 


as ſparing as poſlible, of Coſt upon a Child's 
Education : If they have but Tutors for 


their Children, and at eaſie Rates, tho” 


they be never ſo mean and unworthy, they 
are ſatisfied; when it is certain, that for Re- 
wards conſiderable enough to make it worth 
their while, thoſe of a far different Chara- 
cter from ſuch as do for the moſt part un- 
dertake it, would be induc'd to accept e- 
ven the early Charge of Childrens Inſtructi- 
on. But every Gentleman of a good Fa- 
mily, or good Eſtate alſo, is not in Circum- 
ſtances to propound ſuch ſufficient Re- 
wards; and for what the moſt can afford 
to give, a> few capable of performing this 
Matter well, will trouble themſelves about 
it, at leaſt with ſuch Pupils as muſt be al- 


low'd with Nurſes or Maids; wherefore no. 


other Remedy I believe can be found but 
in returning ſtill to our Concluſion, that 
this great Concernment, on which no leſs 
than Peoples Temporal and Eternal Happi- 
neſs doth mightily depend, ought to be the 
Care and Bulineſs of Mothers. Nor do Ve. 
uen ſeem leſs peculiarly adapted by. Nature 
to this Charge, then they are by. Duty 

ſtrong- 
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ſtrongly engaged to it, if the Author of 
Nature, as no doubt he did, deſign'd this to be 
their Province in that Diviſion of the Cares 
of humane Life, which ought to be made 
between a Man and his Wife; for that Soft- 
neſs, Gentleneſs and Tenderneſs, natural 
to the Female Sex, render them much more 
capable than Men are of ſuch an inſinua- 
ting Condeſcenſion to the Capacities of 
Young Children, as is neceſſary in the Inſtructi- 
on and Government of them, inſenſibly to 
form their early Inclinations; and ſurely 
theſe diſtinguiſhing Dualities of the Sex 
were not given barely to delight, when 
they may ſo manifeſtly be profitable alſo, 
if joined with a well-inform'd Underſtand- 
ing; and from Womens being naturally thus 
fitted to take this Care of their Little ones 
it follows, that beſides the Injuſtice done to 
themſelves thereby, it is neglecting the Di- 
rection of Nature for the well Breeding up 
of Children, when Ladies are render'd inca- 
pable of it, thro? the want of ſuch due Im- 
provements of their Reaſon as are requiſite 
LO It. | 

That this has been no more reflecte 
upon, from a Principle of Pity to that ten- 


der Age of Children, which ſo much re- 


quires Help, ſeems very ſtrange; for what 
can move a. juſter Commiſeration, than to 
ſee ſuch poor Innocents ſo far from having 

the. 
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the Aid they ſtand in need of, that even 
thoſe who the moſt wiſh to do them good, 
and who reſent with the deepeſt Compaſſion 
every little Malady that afflicts their Bodies, 
do never attempt to reſcue them from the 
eateſt Evils which attend them in this 
Lite, but even themſelves aſſiſt to plunge 
them therein, by cheriſhing in them thoſe 
Paſſions, which will inevitably render them 
Miſerable? It can never be ere while 
Women are bred up in wrong Notions of 
Religion and Virtue, or to know no uſe of 
Reaſon, but in the Service of their Paſſi- 
ons and Inclinations, or at leaſt of their 
comparatively trivial Intereſts. 

To aſſert, upon this Occaſion, that Ladies 
would do well if, before they came to the 
Care of Families, they employ'd ſome of 
their many idle Hours in gaining a little 
Knowledge in Languages, and the uſcful 
Sciences, would be, I know, to contradict the 
Senſe of moſt Men; but yet I think that 
fuch an Aſſertion admits of no other Con- 
futation than the uſual one, which oppo- 
fite Opinions to theirs are wont to receive 
from People who Reaſon not, but live by 
Fancy and Cuſtom, and that is to be laught 
at; for it cannot be deny'd, that this 
Knowledge would hereafter be more or 
leſs uſeful to Ladies, in enabling them, ei- 
ther themſelves to teach their Children, ot 


better 
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better to over - ſee and direct thoſe that do 


ſo; and tho' this Learning is perhaps the 


leaſt part in Education, it is not to be neg- 
lected, but even betimes to be taken Care 
of, leaſt a habit of Idleneſs or Inapplicati- 
on of Mind be got, which once contracted 
is very hardly cur'd. 

+ . This being ſo, and that the Beginnings 
of all Science are difficult to Children, (who 
cannot like grown People fix their Atten- 
tion) 1t 1s juſtly to be fear'd, that they 
ſhould, by the ill Uſage they receive from 
the Impatience and Peeviſhneſs of ſuch 
Teachers, as Servants or young Tutors, take an 
Averſion to Learning; and we ſee in effect, 
that this very frequently happens; for the 
teaching of little Children, ſo as not to diſguſt 
them, requires much greater Patience and 
Addreſs, than common People are often ca- 
pable of, or than moſt can imagine who have 
not had Experience of it: But ſhould ſuch 
Teachers as we have ſpoken of, have the ne- 
ceſſary Complaiſance for thoſe they teach, 
there is then, on the other ſide, a yet grea- 
ter Danger to be apprehended from them; 
the bad Effect of which will be, that by an 
Affection natural in Children of imitating 
thoſe they „they will have their Man- 
ners and Diſpoſitions tinctured and tainted 
by thoſe of Perſons ſo dear to them. 


Now 
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Now both the Inconveniencies here 
mentionꝰ d _— at leaſt in great Meaſure, 
if not wholly be remedy'd, would Mothers 
but be at ſo much Pains as to teach their 
Children, either altogether or a good Part 
themſelves, what it is fit for them to Learn 
in the firſt eight or ten Years of their 
Lives; as to read Engliſh perfectly, to un- 
derſtand ordinary Latin and Arithmetick, 
with ſome general Knowledge of Gecgra- 
phy, Chronglogy and Hiſtory, moſt or all of 
which Things may at that young Age be 
underſtood by a Child of a very ordinary 
Capacity, and may be ſo taught Children as 
that they may learn them almoſt inſenſibly, 
in Play if they have skilful Teachers. ir 
ſeems to me therefore that young Ladies can- 
not better employ ſo much of their Time 
as is requiſite hereto, than in acquiring 
ſuch Qualifications as theſe, which may be 
of ſo 8 uſe to them hereafter; how- 
ever, if any who have not made this early 
Proviſion of ſuch Sciences, are yet truly 
deſirous to do their Children all the Good 
that is in their Power, they may, though 
not with the ſame Facility, be able to in- 
ſtruct them alike, notwithſtanding - that 
diſadvantage; and Mr. Lock on the Ex- 
perience of it has aſſerted, that a Mother 
who underſtands not Latin before-hand, 
may yet teach it to her Child, which LY 
FA” | the 
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ſhe can, it is not to be doubted, but that 
ſhe may do the ſame in all the reſt; for 
fuch a ſuperficial Knowledge as will ſerve 
to enter any one in every of the abovemen- 
tioned Sciences, is much eaſter attained than 
the Latin Tongue; and if a Mother has e- 
ver ſo little more Capacity, ſhe may eafily 
keep before him in teaching both him and 
her ſelf together, by which Means ſne 
will make her ſelf the beſt Reparation that 
ſhe can for her own paſt neglect in it, or 
that of her Parents. One of the moſt uſe- 
ful and neceſſary Duties of Parents, is to 
take Care to Catechiſe their Children, which 
has of late been ſhamefully neglected, as 
indeed have been too much all the other 
Duties of Parents, as if all the Obligations 
lay upon their Children, and there were 

none incumbent upon them. 1 
It is a known Saying of Melanfhon, that 
there are three Things extremely difficult, 
to bear Children, to inſtruct and bring them 
up to be Men, and to govern them when they 
arrive at Man's Eſtate. Fhe Inſtruction of 
Children is none of the leaſt Difficult of 
theſe; for to do it to the beſt Adyantage, 
does not only require great Sagacity to 
diſcern their particular Diſpoſition and 
Temper, but great Diſcretion to deal 
with them, and manage them, and alſo 
continual Care and diligent Attendance, 
to 
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to form them by Degrees to Religion and 


eget Wiſdom and Induſtry 
t requires great Wiſdom and Indu 
to 3 a conſiderable Eſtate, much Art, 
Contrivance and Pains to raiſe a e and 
regular Building: But the greateſt and no- 
bleſt Work in the World, and an effect 
of the greateſt Prudence and Care, is to 
rear and build up a Man, and to form and 
faſhion him to Piety, Juſtice, Temperance, 
and all kind of honeſt and worthy Actions. 
Now the Foundations of this Work are 
to be carefully laid in the tender Vears of 
Children, that it may riſe and grow up with 
them, according to the Advice of the Wiſe- 
man, Train up a Child in the way he ſhould 
go, and when he is old he will not depart from 
it. By Childhood is underſtood the Age of 
Perſons from their Birth, but more eſpeci- 
ally from their firſt Capacity of Inſtruction, 
till they arrive at the State and Age which 
next ſucceeds Childhood, which we call 
Youth, and which is the proper Seaſon for 
Confirmation; for when Children have been 
well Catechiz'd and inſtructed in Religion, 
then is the fitteſt Time for them to take 
upon themſelves, and in their our Perſon 
to confirm that ſolemn Yow, which by their 
Sureties they made at their Baptiſm. Pa- 
rents muſt carefully inſtruct their Children 


in the Courſe of Life they ought to lead, 


in 
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in the Knowledge and Practice of their 


whole Duty to God and Man, which they 
ought to obſerve and perform all the Days 
of their Lives. 

And the conſequent Fruit and Benefit of 
this good Education, is, that Children when 
they are old, will not depart from it. Which 
we are to underſtand according to the Mo- 


.ral Probability of Things, not as if this 


happy Effect did always and infallibly fol- 
low upon the good Education of a Child, 
but that this very frequently is, and may 
Dn be preſum'd and hop'd to be the 
ruit and Ec of a pious and prudent E- 
ducation. 
We cannot enough urge the great Du- 
i incumbent upon all Mothers, in the ten- 
er and careful Nurſing of Children: This 
Affection and Tenderneſs, Nature, which 
is our ſecret Guide and Director, has im- 


planted in all living Creatures towards their 


Young Ones, and there cannot be a greater 
Reproach to Creatures endued with Rea- 
ſon, than to Neglect a Duty which Nature 
directs even the Brute Creatures to, by a blind 
and unthinking Inſtinct. It cannot there- 
fore be neglected without a downright Af- 
front to 9 3 as we have hin- 
ted elſewhere, can excuſe it, but Diſability, 
Sickneſs, or the Evident Danger of the Mother, 
or the Interpofition of the Father's Authority, 

or 
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or ſome very Extraordinary and publick Ne- 
ceſſity. | | | 
. This J foreſee will ſeem a very hard Say- 
i ing to nice and delicate Mothers, who pre- 
i fer their own Eaſe and Pleaſure to the Fruit 
| of their own Bodies; but whether they 
will mind or.not mind it, we muſt deal 
lainly with them in a Matter of ſo much 
mportance to them, and be fo faithful as 
to tell them, that this is a Natural Duty, 
and becauſe it is ſo, of a more neceſſary and 
indiſpenſable Obligation, than any poſitive 
Precept of reveal'd Religion, and that the ge- 
neral Neglect of it is one of the great and 
crying Sins of this Age and Nation, and 
which, as much as any Sin whatſoever, is | 
' evidently a Puniſhment to it ſelf in the pal- | 
pable ill Effects and Conſequences of it. 
The Neglect of this Duty is a ſort of ex- 
poſing of Children, eſpecially when it is not 
done, as very often it is not, with more 
than ordinary Care and Choice; it always, 
expoſes them to manifeſt Inconvenience, 
and ſometimes to great Danger, even to that 
Degree as in the Conſequence of it, is but 
little better than the laying a Child in the 
Streets, and leaving it to the Care and Com- 
paſſion of a Pariſh. There are two very 
viſible Inconveniencies which do common- | 
iy attend it. 8 
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Strange Milk which is often very diſagree- 
able to the Child, and with which the Child 
to be ſure Sucks in the natural Infirmities 
of the Nurſe, together with a great deal of 
her natural amore and irregular Paſ- 
ſions, which many Times ftick by the Child 
a long Time after; and, which is worſe than 
all this, it ſometimes happens that ſome ſe- 
cret Diſeaſe of the Nxr/e is convey'd to the 
Child. 

A ſhameful and dangerous neglect of the 
Child, eſpecially by ſuch Nurſes as. make a 
Trade of it, of whom there are great Num- 
bers in and about this great City, who, after 

they have made their 5 and main Advan- 
tage of the Child, by the exceſſive, not to 
lay extravagant Fails, which uſually here 
in England, above all other Places in the 
World, are given at Chriſtnings, grow very 
negligent z and then by the ſtrait Al- 
lowances which are commonly made af- 
terwards for the Nurſing, and keeping of 
the Child, they are tempted ro be unnatu- 
ral; for if the Child die for want of due 
Care, the Nur/e is at liberty to make anew 
Advantage by taking another. 

Nor can it well be otherwiſe expected 
than that a Nurſe, who by this Courſe is 
firit made to be unnatural to her own Child, 
ſhould have no great Care and Tenderneſs 


for 
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for a Child which is not her own. I have 
heard a very ſad Obſervation made by thoſe 
who have had the Opportunity to know 
it, that in ſeveral of the Towns and Villages 
about London, where this Trade of 'Nar/in 
is chiefly driven, hardly one in five of theſe 
Children lives out the Year; and this ſurely 
is a Danger which natural Aﬀection, as 
well as Duty, does oblige Parents to take all 
en Care to prevent. This Courſe does 
eſides moſt certainly tend very much to 
the eſtranging and weakning of natural Af- 
fection on both Sides, I mean both on the 
part of the Mother and of the Child. The 
pain of Nurſing as well as of bearing, does 
inſenſibly create a ſtrong Tenderneſs of Af- 
fection and Care in the Mother; Can a Wo- 
man, ſays God, forget ber ſucking Child, that 
fhe ſhould not have Compaſſion on the Son of her 
Homb? | 
This would greatly endear the Mo- 
ther to the Child, which Endearment, 
when the Child is put our, is transferred 
from the Mother to the Nurſe, and many 
Times continues to be ſo for a great many 
Years after, and often to that Degree, as 
if the Nurſe was the true Mother, and the 
true Mother a meer Stranger. Natural Af- 
fection muſt by this Means be extreamly 
weaken'd, which is great pity, becauſe when 
it is kept up in its full Strength, it often 
proves 
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proves one of the beſt Securities of the Da- 


ty of a Child. 


But becauſe this ſevere Doctrine will go 
down but very hardly with a great many, 
I muſt take the more Care to _—_ it a- 
gainſt the Objefions which will be made to 
it, Thoſe from Natural Diſability or Sick= 
neſs, from Evident and Apparent Danger of 


the Mother, or from the Iuterpoſition of the 
Father's Authority, or from plain Neceſſity, 


or if there be any other that have an Equal 
Reaſon with theſe, I have prevented them 
already, by allowing them to be juſt and 
reaſonable Exceptions from the general Rule, 
when they are real, and not made Preten- 
ces to ſhake off our Duty. 

But there are beſides theſe, two Obje- 


Ctions, which, tho' indeed they are Real, 


ſeem to have too great a weight with thoſe 
who wou'd fain decline this Duty, yet are 
by no Means ſufficient to excuſe Mothers, 
no not thoſe of the higheſt Rank and Qua- 
lity, from the natural Obligation of it; and 


they are theſe, the Manifeſt Trouble, and the 


Manifold Reſtraints which the careful Diſ- 
Charge of this Duty does unavoidably bring 

upon thoſe who ſubmit themſelves to it. 
For the Trouble of it, I have only this to 
ſay, and I think that no more need be ſaid 
about it, that no Body is diſcharged from 
any Duty, by reaſon of the Trouble which 
neceſſa- 
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neceſſarily attends it, and is inſeparable 
from it; ſince God, who made it a Dat), 
— the Trouble of it, when he made 
11.10. | 2 

As to the manifold Reſtraints which it 
lays upon Mothers, this will beſt be anſwer'd 
by conſidering of what Nature thoſe Re- 
ſtraints are, and they are chiefly in theſe 
and the like Inſtances. This Duty reſtrains 
Mothers from ſpending their Morning and 
their Money in curious and coſtly Dreſſings, 
from miſpending the reſt of the Day in for- 
mal, and for the moſt part impertinent Vi- 
fits, and in ſeeing and hearing Plays, ma- 
ny of which are neither fit to be ſeen nor 
heard by modeſt Perſons, or thoſe who 
pretend to Religion and Virtue, as *tis to 
be hopedall Chriſtians do, eſpecially Perſons 
of higher Rank and Quality; and it re- 
ftrains them alſo from trifling away a great 
Part of the Night in Gaming and Revel- 
ling, till paſt Midnight, I am loth to ſay 
how much | 

Theſe are thoſe terrible Reſtraints which 
this natural Duty of Mothers nurſing their 
Children lays upon them; now I cannot but 
think all theſe to be very happy Reſtraints, 
happy ſurely for the Child, and in many 
Reſpects happy for the Father, and for the 
whole Family, which by this Means will be 
kept in much better Order; but * 
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of all for the Mother, who does therein 106 
only diſcharge a great and neceſſary Duty, 


but is hereby alſo hindred from runni 


into a great many Faults, which before they 
will be forgiven, muſt coſt her a deep Con- 
trition and a very bitter Repentance. 

The next Particular wherein the good 
Education of Children does conſiſt, is in 
bringing them to be baptiz d, and admitted 


Members of Chriſt's Church, at the Times 


appointed or accuſtomed in the National 
hurch of which the Parents are Members. 


They ſhould bring them to the Church, to 
be there publickly initiated and ſolemnly 


admitted by Bapti/m. This the Rules of 
the Church of England do ſtrictly enjoyn, 
unleſs the Child be in Danger of Death; 
and in that Caſe only it is allow'd to ad- 
miniſter Bapti/m privately, and in a Sum- 
mary way, without performing the whole 
Office. But then, if the Child live, it is or- 
der'd that it ſhall be brought to Church, 


where the Remainder of the Office is to be 


ſolemnly perform'd. | 
I know that of late Years, ſince our Un- 
happy Confuſions, this Sacrament has ve- 


7 requently been adminiſter'd in private: 
n 


d Miniſters, to avoid the great Miſchief 
of Separation, have been in a manner ne- 
ceſſitated to comply with the Obftinacy 
of the greater more pre of their 

Vol. II : Pariſht- 
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Pariſhioners, who for their Eaſe or Hu- 
i mour, or for the Convenience of a pompous 
i Chriſtening, will either have their Children 
; Yt1z'd at home by their Miniſter, or if 
| he refuſe, will get ſome other Miniſter to 
1 do it, which is very irregular. 
1 Now I wou'd entreat ſuch Perſons calm- 
= ly to conſider how contrary to Reaſon, 
j and to the plain Deſign of the Inſtitution 
f of this Sacrament, this perverſe Cuſtom and 
= their obſtinate Reſolution in it is: For is 


| there any Civil Society or Corporation, into 
4 which Perſons are admitred without ſore 
kind of Solemnity ! And is the Privilege of 
| being admitred Members of the Chriſtian 
ö Church, and Firs of the Great and Glori- 
1 ous Promiſes and Bleſſings of the New Co- 


venant of the Goſpel, leſs conſiderable, and 
fit to be conferr'd with lefs Solemmity? 
Thoſe who are Chriſtians in good earneſt, 
will, without my uſing more Words about 
it, confider what has been ſaid in this Par- 
| ticular. | 
9 Another and very neceſſary Part of the 
| good Education of Children, is by degrees 
to inform them and carefully inſtrudt them 
in the whole compaſs of their Duty to God, 
; their Neighbour and themſelves, that ſo 
they may be taught how to behave them- 
ſelves in all the Steps of their Life, from 
their firſt Capacity of Reaſon, till they ar- 
nve 
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rive at the more perfect Uſe and Exerciſe 
of that Faculty. If they be well inſtructed 
at firſt, they will be better able to direct 
and govern themſelves afterwards. 

- This Duty God does exprefly and very 
particularly charge upon his own People, 
the People of 1/7ae]. Speaking of the Laws 
which he had given them, Thou /balt, 
ſays he, teach them diligently unto thy Chil- 
dren, and ſbalt talk of them when thou ſitteſt 
in thine Houſe, and when thou walleſt by the 
Way, when thou lieſt down, and when thou 
riſeſt up. And thus God, long before, 
faid, that Abraham, the Father of the Faith- 
ful, would do: I know Abraham, ſays he, 
that be will command his Children and bis 
Hawſbold after him to keep the way of the Lord. 

This 'Work ought ro be begun very 
early, upon the firit budding and appea- 
rance of Reaſon and Underſtanding in Chil- 


dren. Whom ſhall he teach Knowledge ? Whom 
ſhall he make to underſtand Doctrine? Them 


that are weaned from the Milk and drawn 
from the Breaſt, &c. 


Io this End we muſt, by ſuch Degrees 


as they are capable of, bring them acquaint- 
ed with God and themſelves; and in the 


firſt place we mult inform them, that there 
is ſuch a Being as 'God, whom we ought to 
Honour and Reverence above all t ings: 
And then, that we are all his Creatures, 
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and the Works of his Hands; that he con- 
tinually preſerves us, and gives us all the 
good things that we enjoy; and therefore 
we ought to ask every thing of him 
Prayer, becauſe - this is an Acknowledg- 
ment of our Dependance upon him; and 
to return Thanks to him for all that we 
have and hope for, becauſe this is a juſt and 
eaſie Tribute, and all that we can render 
to him for his numberleſs Favours and Be- 
nefits. | 
And after this, they are more particular- 
ly to be inſtructed in their Duty towards 
God and Man: And becauſe Fear and Hope 
are the two Paſſions which do chiefly ſway 
and goyern Human Nature, the main Springs 
and Principles of Action therefore Chil- 
dren ſhould be carefully inform'd, that there 
is a Life and Death, wherein Men ſhall re- 
ceive from God a mighty and eternal Re- 
ward, or a terrible and endleſs Puniſhment, 
according as they have done or neglected 
their Duty in this Life. That God will 
love and reward thoſe who do his Will 
and keep his Commandments, but will ex- 
ecute a dreadful Puniſhment upon the 
Workers of Iniquity, and the wilful Tranſ- 
greſſors of his Laws. 
And according as they are capable, they 
are to be made ſenſible of the great Dege- 
neracy and Corruption of Human 1 _ 
| | eriv'd. 
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deriv'd to us by the Fall and wilful Tranſ- 


greſſion of our firſ# Parents; and of the 


Way of our Recovery out of this miſerable 
State by Jeſus Chriſt, whom God has ſent 
in our Nature to purchaſe and accomplith 
the Redemption and Salvation of Mankind 
from the Captivity of Sin and Satan, and 
from the Damnation of Hell. 

The good Education of Children conſiſts 


not only in informing their Minds in the 


Knowledge of God and their Duty, bur 
more. eſpecially in endeavouring with the 
mn Care and Prudence to form their 
Lives and Manners to Religion and Piety : 
And this muſt be done by training them in 
the Exerciſe of all Moral and Chriſtian 
Graces and Virtues: As, het 

To Obedience and Modeſty, Diligence 


and Sincerity, Tenderneſs and Pity, as the 
general Di/poſitions to Piety and Reli- 


gion. 


To the good Government of their Pa/+ 


fions, and of their Tongue, and gy 
baſe 


to /peak Truth, and to hate lying, as a 
and vile Quality. | 

To Devotion towards God, to Sobriety and 
Chaſtity with regard to themſelves, and to 
Juſtice and Charity towards all Men. 
Parents muſt take great Care to maintain 


their Authority over their Children, by in- 


culcating into them the Doctrine of Obedi- 
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ence; otherwiſe they will neither regard 
their Commands, nor hearken to and fol- 
low their Inſtructions. If they once get 
Head, and grow ſtubborn and diſobedient, 
there is very little Hope left of doing any 
great Good upon them. 

Thoy muſt be train'd up in Modefty,which 
is a fear of Shame and Diſgrace. This Di- 
ſpoſition is proper to Children, and a mar- 
vellous Advantage to all good Purpoſes. 
They are Modeſt, ſays Ariſtotle, who are 
afraid to offend, and they are afraid to offend, 
who are moſt apt to do it; as Children are, 
becauſe they are much under the Power of 
their Paſſions, without a proportionable 
Strength of Reaſon to govern and keep 
them under. N 

Now Mode) is not properly a Virtue, 

but it is a very good fign of a tractable and 
towardly Diſhofttion a great Preſervative 
and Security againſt Sin and Vice. And 
thoſe Children who are much under the 
Reſtraint of Modeſty, are look'd upon as 
moſt hopeful and likely to do good; where- 
as 2 is a vicious Temper, broke looſe 
and got free from all Reſtraint: Then there 
is nothing left to keep an impudent Perſon 
from Sin, when Fear of Shame is gone; for 
Sin will ſoon take Poſſeſſion of that Perſon 
whom Shame has left. He that is once be- 
come ſhameleſs, has proſtituted himſelf: 
| Therefore 
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Therefore preſerve this Diſpoſition in Chil. 
dren as much as is poſſible, as one of the 

- beſt means to preſerve their Innocence, and 
to bring them to Goodneſs. 'The next thing 
| for Parents to obſerve in the Education of 
Children, is to uſe them to be Diligent; for 
without Diligence, ſays a learned Author, 
there never was any great and excellent Perſon. 
When the Roman Hiſtorians deſcribe an 
extraordinary Man, this always enters into 
his Character as an eſſential part of it, that 
he was of incredible Induſtry, of ſingular Dili- 
gence, or ſomething to that purpoſe. And 
indeed a Perſon can neither be excellent! 
ood, nor extremely bad, without this Qua- 
ty. The Devil himſelf could not be fo 
bad and miſchievous, if he were not ſo 
ſtirring and reſtleſs a Spirit, and did not 
compaſs the Earth, and go to and fro ſeeking 
whom he might devour. 
This is part of the Character of Hylla, 
Marius, and Catiline, thoſe great Diſturbers 
of the Roman State, as well as of Cæſar and 
Pompey, who were much greater and bet- 
ter Men, but yet gave Trouble enough to 
their Country, and at laſt diſſolv'd the Ro- 
man Commonwealth, by their Ambition and 
Contention for Superiority. This is a part of 
all their Characters, that they were of a vi- 

orous and indefatigable Spirit. Diligence 
in it ſelf then is neither a Virtue nor a Vice, 
\ L. 4 hut. 
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but may be applied either way, to good or 


bad Purpoſes; and yet where all other Re- 
quiſites do concur, it is a very proper In- 


ſtrument for Virtue. 


Let Children therefore be bred up to Di- 
ligence, if ever you deſire they ſhould excel 
in any kind. The Diligent Hand, ſays So- 
lomon, maketh Rich; Rich in Eſtate, Rich in 
Knowledge; Seeſt thou a Man diligent in his 
Buſineſs? he ſhall ſtand before Princes. And 
again, the Hand of the Diligent ſhall bear 
Kule. Can we want Examples to ſhew us 
how the greateſt Men in the World have 


- diſtinguiſh'd themſelves by their Diligence? 


Our buſie active Times cannot but turniſh 
us with innumerable Inſtances; happy for 
themſelves and us, if that Diligence was 
made the Inſtrument of Virtue, and not ex- 
erciſed in the Advancement of Diviſion and 
Confuſion ! | 

Diligence 72 almoſt every thing in our 
Power, and will in time make Children 
capable of the beſt and greateſt Things: 
W hereas /dlene/s is their Bane and Ruin; 
it is the Unbending of their Spirits, the 
Ruft of their Faculties, and as it were the 
laying of their Mind fallow, not as Hu/- 
bandmen do their Lands, that they might 
get new Heart and Strength, but to impair 
and loſe that which they have. Children 
that are bred up in Lazzne/s, are almoſt ne- 
| F ceſſarily 
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ceſſarily bad, becauſe they cannot take the 
Pains to be good; and they cannot take 
Pains becauſe they have never been inur'd 


and accuftom'd to it, which makes their 


Spirits reſtive; and when you have occaſi - 
on to quicken and ſpur them up to Buſi- 
neſs, they will ſtand ſtock ſtill. ] 

Therefore never let your Children be 


without a Calling, or without ſome uſeful, _ 


or at leaſt innocent Employment, that will 
take them up; that they may not be put 
upon a kind of Neceſſity of being Vicious, 
for want of ſomething better to do. The 
Devil tempts the Active and Vigorous into 
his Service, knowing what fit and proper 
Inſtruments they are to do his Drudgery 
but the Slothful and Idle, no body having 
hir'd them and ſet them to work, lie in 
his way, he ſtumbles upon them as he goes 
about: They in a manner offer themſelves 
to his Service, and having nothing to do, 
they even tempt the Devil himſelf to tempt 

them, and to take them in his way. 
Sincerity is ſo abſolutely neceſſary to the 
well educating of Children, that what has 
been already ſaid of it, is doubtleſs more 
than ſufficient to put Parents upon im- 
preſſing it ſtrongly on the Minds of their 
Children, by frequent and earneſt Inſtructi- 
on. It is not ſo properly a ſingle Virtue, 
as the Life and Soul of all other Graces 
f and 
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and Virtues, and without it what ſhew of 


Goodneſs ſoever a Man may make, he is 
unſound and rotten at the Heart. Let this 


| Diſpoſition be above all things cheriſh'd in 


Children, as that which when they come 
to be Men will be the great Security and 
Ornament of their Lives. 

When they come to N Buſineſs, 
and to have dealings in the World, Teuder- 
neſs and Pity will be a good Bar againſt 
Injuſtice and Oppreſſion, will be continu- 
ally prompting us to Charity, and will 


fetch powerful Arguments for it trom our 


own Bowels. To cultivate this Goodneſs 
and Tenderneſs of Nature, this ſo ve 

human and uſeful Aﬀection, keep Children 
as much as is poſſible, out of the way of 
bloody Sights and Spectacles of Cruelty : Dif- 
countenance in them all barbarous uſage of 
Creatures under their Power: Do not al- 


lou them to torture and kill them for their 


Sport and Pleaſure, becauſe this will inſen- 
Gly, and by degrees, harden their Hearts, 
and make them leſs apt to compaſſionate 
the Wants of the Poor, and the Sufferings 
and Afflictions of the Miſerable. * 

Children muſt be trained up to the Go- 
vernment of their Paſſions, and of their 
Tongues, as the main Foundations of Religi- 
on and Virtue. It is the Diſorder of the 


Paſſions, more eſpecially of Deſire, and 


Fear, 
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Fear, and Anger, which betrays into many 
Evils. Anger prompts Men to Contention 
and Murther ; inordinate Deſire to Covetouſ- 
neſs, Fraud, and Oppreſſion; and Fear many 
times awes Men into Sin, and deters them 
from their Duty. Now if theſe Paffons 
be cheriſh'd, or even but let alone in Chil- 
dren, they will in a ſhort time grow head- 
ſtrong and unruly, and when they come 
to be Men, will corrupt the Judgment, 


turn good Nature into Humour, and Under- 


ſtanding into Prejudice and Wilfulne/s ; but 
if they be carefully obſerv'd, and prudent- 
ly reflrain'd, they may b Ly bo be ma- 
nag*d, and brought under Government. 
And the Excreſcences of them being prun'd 
away, they may prove excellent Inftruments 
Virtue. 

Be careful therefore to diſcountenance in 
Children every thing that looks like Rage 
and furious Anger, and to ſhew them the 
ee e and Deformity of it: 
Check their longing Deſires after things 
pleaſant, and uſe them to frequent Diſap- 
pointments of that kind; that When you 
think fit to gratifie them, they may take 
it for a Favour, and not challenge every 
thing they have a mind to, as their due; 
that they may b degrees learn to ſubmir 
to the more ,prudent Choice of their Pa- 
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rents, as being much better able to judge 
what is good and fit for them. 

When you ſee them at any time apt out 
of Fear, to neglect their Duty, or to fall 
into any Sin, or to be tempted, by telling 
a Lye,to commit one Fault to hide and ex- 
cuſe another, which Children are apt to do; 
the beſt Remedy of this Evil will be, to 
plant a greater Fear againſt a leſs, and to- 
tell them what and whom they ſhould 
_ chiefly fear Not him who can hurt and 
kill the Body, but Him who after he hath 
kilPd,. can deſtroy both Body and Soul in 
Hell. 

The Neglect of Children in this matter, 
the not teaching them to govern their 
Paſſions, is the true Cauſe why many that 
have proved ſincere Chriſtians, when they 
come to be Men, have yet been very im- 

erfe&t in their Converſation, and their 
1 0 have been full of Inequalities and 
Breaches, which have not only been mat- 
ter of great Trouble and Diſquiet to them- 
ſelves, but of great Scandal to Religion; 
when their Light which ſhould ſhine before 
Men, is ſo often darkned and obſcured by 
theſe frequent and viſible Infirmities. 

To the end that Children may learn the 
Government of their Tongues, teach them Si- 
lence, eſpecially in preſence of their Betters. 
And as ſoon as they are capable of ſuch a 

| Leſſon, 
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Leſſon, let them be taught not to ſpeak, 
but upon Conſideration both of what they 
fay, and before whom. Above all, incul- 
cate upon them that moſt neceſſary Duty 
and Virtue of ſpeaking truth, as one of the 
beſt and ans 4 Bonds of Human Socie- 
ty; and poſſeſs them with the Baſeneſs and 
Vileneſs of telling a Lye. For if it be fo 
great a Provocation to give a Man the Lye, 
then ſurely to be guilty of that Fault muſt 
be a mighty Reproach. | | 
They who write of Japan tell us, that 
thoſe People, tho' mere Heathens, take ſuch 
an effectual Courſe in the Education of 
their Children, as to render a Lye and Breach 
of Faith above all things odious to them; 
inſomuch that it is a very rare thing for 


any Perſon among them to be taken ina Lye, 


or found guilty of Breach of Faith. And can- 
not the Rules of Chriſtianity be render'd as 
effectual, to reſtrain Men from theſe Faults, 
which are ſcandalous even to Nature, and 
much more ſo to the Chriſtian Religion? 
To the Government of the Tongue, doth al- 
ſo belong the reſtraining of Children from 
lewd and obſcene Words, from vain and 
profane Talk, and eſpecially from horrid 
Oaths and Imprecatlons: From all which 


they are eaſily kept at firſt; but if they 


are once accuſtom'd to them, it will be 
found no ſuch eaſie Matter for them to get 
- quit 
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quit of theſe Evil Habits. It will require 
great Attention and Watchfullneſs over 
themſelves, to keep Oaths out of their com- 
mon Diſcourſe, but if they be heated and 
in Paſſion, they throw out Curſes and Oaths, 
as naturally as Men that are highly pro- 
vok'd, fling Stones or any thing that 
comes next to Hand at one another. So 
dangerous a thing is it to let any thing 
that is bad in Children, grow up into a 
8 | 

As the principal and eſſential Parts of 
Religion and Virtue, let Children be care- 
fully bred up to Sobriety and Temperance 
in regard to themſelves, under which are 
alſo comprehended Purity and Chaſtity. The 
Government of the ſenſual Appetite, as to 
all kind of Badily Pleaſure, is not only a 
great Part of Religion, but an excellent 
Inſtrument of it, and a neceſſary Foundation of 
Piety and Juſtice. For he that cannot govern 
himſelf, is not like to diſcharge his Duty 
either to God or Men. Wherefore St. 
Paul puts Sobriety firſt, as a Primary and 
Principal Virtue; in which Men are in- 
ſtructed by the Chriſtiau Religion; and which 
muſt be laid as the Foundation both of Pie- 
ty towards God, and of Righteouſueſ to Men. 
The Grace of Cod, for ſo he calls the Coſpel, 
that brings Salvation unto all Men, hath ap- 
peared, teaching us, that denying gs 
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and worldly Luſts, we ſhould live ſoberly, and 

righteouſly, and godly in this preſent World. It 
firſt teaches us to live /oberly, and unleſs we 
breed up Children to this Virtue, we muſt 
never expect that they will either live rig - 
reouſly or godly in this preſent World. 

They muſt eſpecially be bred up to great 
Temperance in Diet, which will retrench 
the Fuel of other inordinate Appetites. It 
is a good Saying, 4 well manner'd and well 
govern'd Appetite, in Matter of Meats and 
Drinks, is a great Part of Virtue. I do 
not mean that Children ſhould be brought 
up according to the Rules of a Leſſian Diet, 
which ſets an equal ſtint to all Sromachs, 
and is as Senſcleſs a thing as a Law would 
be, which ſhould enjoyn that Shoes for all 
Mankind ſhould be made upon one and the 
ſame Laſt ; but that they ſhould be fed tem- 


| 7 and allow d ſuch Food, both for 


uantity and Quality, as is convenient for 
them. 


What follows next in the Education of 
Children, is to train them up to a ſerious and 
unaffected Piety and Devotion towards God; 
ſtill and quiet, real and ſubſtantial, without 
much ſhew and noiſe; and as free as ma 
be from all Tricks of Superſtition, or Freaks 
of Eutbuſiaſin, which if Parents and Teachers 
be not very prudent, will almoſt unayoidably 

in- 
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inſinuate themſelves into the Religion of 
Children; and when they are grown up, 
will make them appear, to wiſe and fober 
Perſons, phantaſtical and conceited, render- 
ing them very apt to impoſe their ovyn 
fooliſh rer and wild Conceits up- 
on others, who underſtand Religion much 
better than themſelves. pH 
Let them be taught to honour and love 
God above all things; to ſerve him in pri- 
vate, to attend Coney upon his publick 
Worſhip, and to keep their Minds intent 
upon the ſeveral Parts of it ; without Wan- 
dering and Diſtraction. To pray to God 
as the Fountain of all Grace, and the Giver 
of every good and perfect Gift; and to ac- 
knowledge him, and to render Thanks to 
him, as our moſt gracious and conſtant Be- 
nefactor, and the great Patron and Prefer- 
ver of our Lives; to be careful to do what 
he commands, and to avoid what he has 
forbidden; to be always under a lively Senſe 
and Apprehenſion of his pure and all- ſeeing 
Eye, which beholds us in Secret; and to 
do every thing in Obedience to the Au- 
thority of that great Lawgiver who is able 
to ſave and to deſtroy 9 75 
Parents ſhould have a ſtrict Regard, in 
the Education of their Children, to Ju- 
ſtice and Honeſty, they ſhould convince 
them that they ought to defraud and op- 
| prels 
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preſs no Man, to be as good as their Word, 
and to perform all their Promiſes and Con- 
tracts. They ſhould endeavour to imprint 
upon their Minds the Equity of that great 
Rule which is ſo natural and ſo eaſie, that 
even Children are capable of it, I mean 
that Rule which our — tells us is the 
La and the Prophets; To do to others as 
we wou'd have others do to us, if we were 
in their Caſe and Circumſtances, and they 
in ours. | 

You that are Parents, and have to deal with 
the World, ought to be juſt and equal in 
all your Dealings: In the firſt Place for 
the ſake of your own Souls, and next for 
the ſake of your Children; not. only that 
you may entail no Curſe upon the Eſtate 
you leave them, but likewiſe that you may 
teach them no Injuſtice by the Example 
you ſet before them, which in this Parti- 
cular they will be as apt to imitate as in 
any one thing, becauſe of the preſent 

orldly Advantages which it ſeems to 
bring, and becauſe Juſtice is in truth a 
Manly Virtue, and leaſt underſtood by Chil- 
dren; Wherefore Injuſtice is a Vice, which 
they will ſooneſt practiſe, and with the leaſt 
reluctancy, becauſe they have leaſt Know- 
ledge of it in many Particular Cafes, and 
becauſe alſo they have ſo little Senſe of the 
great Virtue of Honeſty. They ſhould * 
; | & 
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be allow'd to Cheat, no not in Play and 
Sport, even when they play for little or 

nothing: For if they practiſe it in that 
Caſe, and be unjuſt in a little, they will 
be much more tempred to be ſo when they 
can gain a great deal by it. 

Xenophon in his Inflitution of Cyrus, which 
he defign'd for the Idea of a well educated 
Prince, tells us this little but very inſtru- 
| Qtive Story concerning young Cyrus; that 
his Governour, the better to make him un- 
derſtand the Nature of Juſtice, put this Caſe 
to him: Jou ſee there, ſaid he to Cyrus, two 
Boys playing, of different Stature; the lefſtr of 
them has a very long Coat, and the taller a 
very ſhort one; now if you were a Judge, how 

would you diſpoſe of theſe two Garments ? Cy- 
rus immediately and with very ry good Reaſon, 
as he thought, paſſes this ſudden — 
The taller Boy ould have the longer Garment, 
and he that was of the lower Stature the ſbor- 
ter, becauſe this certainly was fitteſt for 
them both : Upon which his Governour 
rebukes him to is purpoſe, telling him, 
that if he were to make two Coats for them, he 
| ſaid well; but he did not put this Caſe to him 
as 4 Taylor, but as a Judge, and as ſuch he 
had given a very wron —_— for a Judge 
ought not to conſider what is moſt fit, but what 
is juſt; not who could make beſt uſe of 4 
thing, but who has the moſt Right to it. 8 
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theſe familiar may the Princi- 
— of Virtue be inſtill d — Children, and 
there is nothing wherein they may be more 
eaſily miſ-led than in Juſtice; in Matter of 
Right and Wrong. They ſhould therefore 
be taught the general Rules of both, be- 
cauſe if we would teach them to do Ja- 
flice, and to avoid doing Injuſtice, we muſt 
teach them to know what is Juſtice, and 
what Iujuſtice; for many are unjuſt meerly 
out of Ignorance, and for Want of know- 
ing better, and cannot help it. 

As Charity, I mean chiefly to the Poor 
and Deſtitute, is an Eſential, ſo it is a moſt Sub- 
ſtantial Part of Religion. This Diſpoſition 
muſt be encourag'd in Children, not only 
by Example but by frequent inculcating it 
upon them by Paſſages of Scripture; as, 
that pure Religion and unde filed before God and 
the Father is this, to viſit the fatherleſs and 
the Widows in their Afiction; that, as we /ow 
in this kind, ſo we ſhall reap; that, he ſhall 
have Judgment without Mercy, who hath ſhew- 
ed no Mercy; that at the Fudgment of the 
Great Day, we ſhall in a very particular 
Manner be called to Account for our Pra- 
ctice or Omiſſion of this Duty, and ſhall 
then be abſolved or condemned, according 
as we have exerciſed or negletted this great 

Virtue of the Chriſtian Religion. 


Let 
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Let Parents always bear in Mind, chat 
the good Education of Children conſiſts in gi- 
ving them good Example. This Courſe Da- 
vid took in his Family, as appears by that 
ſolemn Reſolution of his, I will bebave my 
ſelf wiſely in a perfect way, I will walk with- 
in my Houſe with a perfect Heart. Let Pa- 
rents and Maſters of Families give good Ex- 
amples to their Children and Servants, in a 
conſtant ſerving of God in their Families, 
Which will nouriſh Religion in thoſe that 
are under their Care. And let them alſo 
be Exemplary in a ſober and holy Conver- 

ſation, before thoſe that belong to them. 
They mult alſo take Care that their 
Children, as far as is poſhble, have no 
bad Examples to converſe with, either 
among their Servants, or their own Com- 
panions, leſt by walking with them they learn 
their way, and get a blot to their Souls. There 
is Contagion in Example, and nothing does 
more ay inſinuate it ſelf and gain upon 
us, than a living and familiar Pattern. 
Wherefore, as much as lyes in Parents, let 
Children always have 3 Examples before 
them; eſpecially let Parents themſelves be 
Exemplary to them in the beſt Things, be- 
cauſe their Example is of all other the moſt; 
powerful, and carries greateſt Authority 
with it; without this, Inſtruction will ſig- 
nifie very little, and the great Force and 
N | Efficacy 
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Efficacy of it will be loſt. We ſhall find 
it very hard to perſwade our Children to 
do that which they ſee we do not practiſe 
our ſelves: For even Children have ſo much 
Senſe and Sagacity, as to underſtand that 
Actions are more real than Words, and a 
more certain Indication of what a Man 
does really and inwardly believe. Exam- 
le is the moſt lively way of teaching, and 
ecauſe Children are much given to Imitati- 
on, it is alſo a very delightful way of In- ; 


ſtruction, and that of which Children are 
molt capable, both becauſe it is beſt under- = 
ſtood, and is apt to'make the deepeſt Im- 
preſſion upon them. | 
Parents then, above all others, have one 7 
Argument to be good themſelves, for the | 
ſake of their Children: If you defire to have | 
them good, the beſt way to make them 
ſo, is to give them the Example of it in 
being good your ſelves. For this Reaſon 
Parents ſhould take great Care to do no- 
thing but what is worthy of Imitation. Your 
Children will follow you in what you do; 
. therefore do not go before them in any 
a thing that is Evil: The bad Example of 
; Parents, is both a Temptation and Encou- 
; ragement to Children to Sin, becauſe it 1s a 
ö kind of Authority for what they do, and 
| looks like a Juſtification of their Wicked- 
nels. ; 
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With what Reaſon can you expect that 
your Children ſhould follow pou good In- 
ſtructions, when you your ſelves give them 
ill Examples? You do but as it were becken 
to them with the Head, and ſhew them 
the way to Heaven by your good Counſel; 


but you take them by the Hand, and lead 


them in the way to Hell by your contrary 
Example. Whenever you Swear, or tell a 


Lie, or are Paſſionate and Furious, and 


come drunk into your Family; you weaken 
the Authority of your Commands, and loſe 
all Reverence and Obedience to them, b 
contradicting your own Precepfts. 
The Precepts of a good Man are apt to 
raiſe and enflame others to the Obſervation 
of them; but when they come from one who 
is faulty and vicious in that kind himſelf, 
they are languid and faint, and give us no 


Heart and Encouragement to the Exerciſe 
of thoſe Virtues which we plainly ſee they 


do not practiſe themſelves. Doſt than, 
who teacheſt thy Children to ſpeak Truth, 
tell a Lie thy ſelf? Thou that ſayeſt they 
muſt not Swear, doſt thou prophane the 
Name of God by Cuſtomary Oaths and 
Curſes? Thou art unfit to be 4 Guide 
to the Blind, a Light to them that are in 
Darkneſs, an Inſtructor of the fooliſh, and a 
Teacher of Babes; becauſe thou thy ſelf haſt 


only a form of Knowledge, and of Truth in 
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the Law, but art deſtitute of the Life and 


Practice of it. In a word, if you be not 
careful to give good Examples to your 
Children, you defeat your own Counſels, 
and undermine the beſt Inſtructions you 
can = them, and they will be all ſpilt 
like Water upon the barren Sands; the 
will have no Effect, they will bring forch 
no Fruit. 37 | 

Good Education conſiſts, further, in 
wiſe and early Reſtraints from that which is 
Evil, by ſeaſonable Reproof and Correction 
And this is alſo one way of Inſtruction ; 
Solomon ſays, the Rod and Reproof giveth 


 Hiſdom. Tho' both theſe do A 2 * 
nd of 


Fault that is paſt, yet the great 
them is to prevent the like for the future, 
and to be an Admonition to them for the 
time to come. And therefore whatever 
will probably be effectual for future Cau- 
tion and Amendment, ought to be ſuffici- 
ent in this kind, becauſe the End is al- 
ways to give meaſure to the Means. And 
where a mild and gentle Rebuke will do 
the Buſineſs, 0g (he 4 may ſtop there with- 


out proceeding further; or when that will 


not do, if a ſharp Word, and a ſevere Ad- 
monition will be effectual, the Rod may be 

ſpar'd. 
Provided always, that your Lenity give no 
Encouragement to Sin, and be fo managed, 
that 
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that Children may perceive that you are in 
good earneſt, and reſolved, - that if they 
will not reform, they ſhall certainly be pu- 
niſh'd. And provided alſo, that your Le- 
nity bear a due Proportion to the Nature 
and Quality of the Fault. We muſt not 
uſe Mildneſs in the Caſe of a wilful and 
heinous Sin, eſpecially if it be Exemplary, 
and of publick Influence. To rebuke gent- 
ly upon ſuch an Occaſion, is rather to coun- 
tenance the Fault, and ſeems to argue, that 
we are not ſenſible enough of the Enor- 
mities of 1t, and that we have not a due 
Diflike and Deteſtation for ir. Such cold 
Reproofs were thoſe which old Eli gave his 
Sons, Hhy do you ſuch things? For I hear of 
your Evil-doings by all this People, that is, 
their Carriage was ſuch as gave publick 
Scandal. Nay, my Sons, for it is not a good 
Report that I hear; you make the Lord's Peo- 
ple to Tranſereſs. SUE: 
Such a cold Reproof as this, where the 
Crime was ſo great and notorious, was a 
kind of Allowance of it, and a partaking 
with them in their Sin. Thus God inter- 
prets it, and therefore calls it a kicking at 

is Sacrifice, and a deſpiſing of his Offering: 
For which He threatens Eli with moſt ter- 
rible Judgments, Becauſe his Sons madethem- 
ſelves vile and he refirain'd them not. 


Wbere- 
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Wherefore our Severity muſt be propor- 
tion'd to the Crime; when the Fault is 
great, the roger Severity . muſt be uſed; 
o much at leaſt as may be an effectual Re- 
ſtraint for the future. Here was Eli's Miſ- 
carriage, that in the Caſe of ſo great a 
Fault as his Sons were guilty of, his Pro- 
ceeding was neither proportion'd to the 
Crime, nor to the End of Reproof and Cor- 
rection, which is Amendment for the fu- 
ture; but he ſhew'd ſuch a Mildneſs in his 
Reproof of them, as was more apt to en- 
2 than reſtrain them in their vile 
Courſes. | 
There are indeed ſome Diſpoſitions ſo 
very Tender and Tractable, that a gentle 
Reproof will ſuffice : But moſt Children are 
of that Temper, that Correction muſt be 
ſometimes us d; and a fond Indulgence in 
this Caſe is many times their utter Ruin 
and Undoing; and in Effect is, not Love, but 
Hatred. He that ſpareth the Rod, hateth his 
Son, ſays the wiſe: Man, but be that lovetbh 
him chaſteneth him betimes. Chaſten thy Son 
while there is hope, and let not thy Soul ſpare 
for his crying. Again, Fooliſhneſs is bound up 
in the Heart of a Child, and the Rod of cor- 
rection ſhall drive it far from him. Withhold not 
Correction from the Child, for if thou heateſt him 
with the Rod he ſhall not die; thou ſhalt beat 
him with the Rod, and fhalt deliver his Soul 
Vor. II. ” from 
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from Hell. And again, the Rod and Reproof 
give Wiſdom, but a Child left to himſelf bring- 
eth his Mother to ſhame. He mentions the 
Mother emphatically, becauſe ſhe many 
Times is moſt faulty in this fond Indul- 
gence, and therefore the Shame and Grief 
of it do juſtly fall upon her. | 
Correction then is of great Uſe, and often 
Neceſſary, and Parents that forbear it, are 
not only cruel to their Children, but to 
themſelves; for God often puniſhes thoſe 
Parents very ſeverely, who have negle&ed 
this neceſſary piece of Diſcipline. There is 
hardly to be found in Scripture, a more ter- 
rible temporal Threatning, than that con- 
cerning Eli and his Houſe, for his fond In- 
 dulgence to his Sons; who when th 
came to be Men, proved ſuch horrible 
Scandals, not only to their Father, but to 
the Prieſt's Office, and to that degree, as 
to make the Sacrifice of the Lord to be abhoy- 
red by all the People. I will recite the 
Threatning art large, for an Admonition to 
Parents, that they be nor guilty in this 
kind. The Lord ſaid to Samuel, Behold J 
vill do a thing in Iſrael, at which both the 
Ears of every one that heareth it ſhall tingle. 
In that Day I will perform againſt Eli all 
things which I have ſpoken concerning his 
Houſe ; when I begin I will alſo make an End. 
For I have told him that I will judge his 
Houſe 
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| Houſe for ever, for the Iniquity which he know- 
eth, becauſe his Sons made themſelves Vile, and 
he reftrained them not. And therefore I have 
ſworn unto the Houſe of Eli, that the Iniquity 
of Eli's Houſe ſhall not be purged with Sa- 
crifice nor Offering for ever. I know ve 

well that this enormous Wickedneſs of 
Eli's Sons was committed by them after 
they were grown to be Men; but this In- 
ſtance is nevertheleſs to our preſent pur- 
poſe; there being hardly any doubt to be 
made, but that it was the natural Effect 
of a remiſs and too indulgent Educa- 


Tion. 


God very often does correct and remarka- 
bly puniſh fond Parents, by thoſe very Chil- 
dren who have wanted Reproof and Cor- 
rection; of which the Sacred Mrit gives us 
a remarkable Inſtance in Adonijab, upon the 
mention of whoſe Rebellion againſt David 
his Father, the Text takes particular no- 
tice of his Father's extreme Fondneſs of 
him, as both the procuring and meritori- 
ous Cauſe of it; For his Father had not diſ- 
pleaſed him at any time in ſaying, why haſt 
thou done ſo? The Son of Syrac tells us, that 
he that chaſtiſeth his Son, ſhall have Joy of 
him. A 
Another Duty of Parents very much of 
late neglected in the Education of their 
Children, is, the bringing them to be publickly 
| 'M 2 Cate 


ons put to them, Children are fore 
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Catechiſed by the Miniſter, to prepare them for 
' ſolemn Confirmation. Catechiſing is, as every 


one knows, a particular way of teachin 
by Queſtion and Anſwer, ae. 
and fitted for the Inſtruction of Children in 


the Principies of Religion. I do not find 


indeed that this particular Method is any 


where enjoin'd in Scripture; but Iuſtructi- 
on in general is: And I doubt not but that 
upon this general Warrant, Parents and 
Miniſters may uſe that way of Inſtruction 
of Children, which is moſt fit and proper to 
inſtil into them the Principles of Religion. 
The Neceſſity and great Uſefulneſs of Ca- 
techiſing,*appear from the particular Ad- 
vantage it is of to Children, becauſe they are 
ſubje& to Forgetfulneſs and want of At- 
tention. Now Catechiſing is a og Re- 
medy againſt both theſe, becauſe 

'd to take 
notice of what is Taught, and muſt give 


- ſome Anſwer to the Queſtion that is ask'd: -. 


And a Catechiſm, being ſhort, and contain- 
ing in a little Compaſs the moſt neceſſary 
Principles of Religion, is the more eaſily 
remember'd. | . 


It very ſeldom happens, that Children 
which have not been Catechiz'd, have any 


clear and competent Knowledge - of the 
Principles of Religion; and for want of 


this, are incapable of receiving any great 
Benefit 


Queſti- 
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Benefit by Sermons, which ſuppoſe Perſons 


to be in ſome Meaſure inſtructed beforehand 
in the main Principles of Religion. 

Beſides, if they have no Principles of 
Religion fix'd in them, they become an 
eaſie Prey to Seducers: And we had ſad Ex- 

erience of this, among many other diſmal 
ffects of our Civil Confufions : Publick 


Catechiſing became almoſt wholly diſus'd, 


and private too in many Families. Endea- 
vours have been lately us'd, to revive fo 
Chriſtian a Practice among the more ordi- 
nary ſort of People, but thoſe of a higher 
Rank diſdain to have their Children Cate- 
chiz'd in publick by the Miniſter, as if they 
had not Souls to be ſaved as well as their 
Inferiors; as if the Earth was theirs, and 
Heaven belong'd litterally to the Poor. Had 
Catechifing of Children been continu'd, it is 
very probable that this Age would have 
been infected with fewer Errors, fewer 
Schiſms, and that there would not have 
been ſo much Apoſtacy from the Fundamen- 
tals of Religion. For it is, I think, a true 
Obſervation, that Catechiſing, and the Hi- 
ſtory of the Martyrs, have been the two 
great Pillars of the Proteſtant Religion. 
There being then ſo great a Neceſſity 
and Uſefulneſs of this way of Inſtruction, 
Parents and Maſters of Families ſhould cer- 
tainly take great Care to practiſe it with 
| MES: -: reſpect 
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reſpe& to their Children and Servants. This 
Work ſhould not lie wholly on Miniſters, 
you muſt do yout Part at home, who by 


| 2 conſtant Reſidence in your Families, 


ve better and more eaſie Opportunities 
of inculcating the Principles of Religion 
upon your Children and Servants: You muſt 
there prepare them for publick Catechiſing, 
that the Work of the Miniſter may not be 
heavy upon him. | 

of he laſt thing to be conſider'd, toward 
the Diſcharge of the Duty incumbent on 
Parents to give their Children a Religious 
Education, is the bringing of them to the Bi- 
ſhop to be ſolemnly Confirm'd, by their taking 
upon themſelves the Yow which, by their 
Sureties, they enter'd into at their Bap- 


This is acknowledg'd by almoſt all Sects 


and Parties of Chriſtians, to be of Primitive 


Antiquity, and of very great Uſe, when it 
is perform · d with that due Preparation of 


Perſons for it, by the Miniſters to whoſe 


Charge they belong, and with that Seriouſ- 
neſs and Solemnity, which the Nature of 


the thing does require. | 


And to that End, it were very deſirable, 
that Confirmations ſhould be more frequent, 
and in ſmaller numbers at a time, that ſo 


the Biſhop may apply himſelf more parti- 


cularly to every Perſon that is to be Con- 
frm'd, 
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firm d, that by this means the thing may 
make the deeper Impreſſion, and lay the 
ſtronger Obligation upon them. 

One thing more were to be wiſh'd, 


both to prevent Confuſion, and for the 


Eaſe alſo of the Biſhop, that his Work may 
not be endleſs, that Miniſters would take 
Care, that none may preſent themſelves to 
the Biſhop, or be preſented by the Mini- 
ſters, to be confirm'd a ſecond time; becauſe 
a great many are wont to offer themſelves 
every time -there is a Confirmation, which 
is both very diſorderly and unreaſonable, 
there being every whit as little Reaſon for 
a ſecond Confirmation, as there is for a ſecond 
Baptiſm: And if any Perſon need fo often 
to be confirm'd, it is a fign that Confirmation 
has very little effect upon him. 

All Fathers and Mothers muſt endea- 
vour, in the Education of their Children, 
to diſcover their particular Temper and - 


Diſpoſition, that they may ſuit and appl 


themſelves to it, and by ſtriking in wit 
Nature, may ſteer and govern them in the 
ſweeteſt and eaſieſt way. This is like 
Knowledge of the Nature of the Ground 
to be planted, which Husbandmen are wont 
very carefully to enquire into, that they 
may apply the Seed to the Soil, and Plant 
in it that which is moſt proper for it. 


Md 4- Every 
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Every Soil is not proper for all ſorts of 
Grain, or Fruit; one Ground is fit for Corn, 
another for Vines: And ſo it is in the Tem- 
per and Diſpoſition of Children: Some are 


more capable of one Excellency and Virtue 


than another, and ſome more ſtrongly in- 
clin'd to one Vice than another; which is 
a great Secret of Nature and Providence, and 
it is very hard to give a juſt and ſatisfacto- 

Account of it. | 

"Tis good therefore to know the parti- 
cular Tempers of Children, that we may 
accordingly apply our Care to them, and 
manage them to the beſt Advantage. Thus 
when we diſcern in them any forward In- 
clinations to Good, we may caſt in ſuch 
Seeds and Principles, as by their Suitableneſs 
to their particular Tempers we judge moſt 


likely to take ſound and deepeſt Root. And 


when theſe are grown up, and have taken 
Poſſeſſion of the Soil, they will prepare it 
for. the Seeds of other Virtues. | 
And ſo alſo when we diſcover in their Na- 
ture a more particular Diſpoſition and Lean- 
ing towards any thing which is bad, we 
muſt with great Diligence and Care apply 
ſuch Inſtructions, and plant ſuch Princi- 
ples in them, as may be moſt effectual to 
alter this evil Diſpoſition of their Minds; 
that while Nature is tender and flexible, 
we may gently bend it the other mw g 
n 
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And it is almoſt incredible what ſtrange 
things by Prudence and Patience may 
done, towards the reCtifying a very per- 
verſe and crooked Diſpoſition. 
This makes it of very great Uſe to ob- 
ſerve and diſcover the particular Tempers of 
Children, that in all our Inſtruction and Ma- 
nagement of them, we may apply our ſelves 


to their Nature, and hit their peculiar Di- 
1 By this means we may lead and 


raw them to their Duty in Human ways, 
and ſuch as are much more agreeable to 
their Temper than Conſtraint and Ne- 
ceſſity, which are Harſh, Churliſh, and 
againſt the Grain. Whatever is done with 
elight, goes on chearfully; but when 
Nature is compell'd and forc'd, things 
proceed heavily: Therefore when we are 
forming and faſhioning Children to Religi- 
on and Virtue, we ſhould make all the Ad- 
vantage we can of their particular Tem- 
pers: This will be a -u Direction and 
Help to us to conduct Nature in the way 
it will moſt eaſily go. Every Temper 
gives ſome particular Advantage and Han- 
die, by which we may take hold of them 
and ſteer them more eaſily; but if we take 
a contrary courſe, we muſt expect to meet 

with great Difficulty and Reluctancy. 
Such ways of Education as are prudent- 
ly fitted to the particular Diſpoſition of 
M 7 Children 
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Children, are like Mind and Tide together, 


which will make our Work go on amain. 
But thoſe Ways and Methods which are 
apply'd croſs to Nature, are like Hind 
againſt Tide, they make a great Stir and 
Conflict, but a very flow Progreſs : Not 
that one can els all Parents ſhould be 
Philoſophers, but that they ſhould uſe the 
14 beſt Wiſdom they have in a matter of ſo 
1 great Concernment. 5 | 
$1 In your Inſtruction of Children, endea- 
= | vour to plant in them thoſe Principles of 
T1 Religion and. Virtue which are moſt Sub- 
i ſtantial, and are like to have the beſt In- 
fluence upon the future Government of 
their Lives, and to be of continual and 
laſting Uſe to them. Look to the Seed ? 
you ſow, that it be found and good, and 
for the Benefit and Uſe of Mankind; this 
is to be regarded, as well as the Ground in- 
to which the Seed is caſt. 
Labour to beget in Children a right Ap- 
228 of thoſe _ which are moſt 
= 


undamental and Nece to the Know- 
ledge of God and our oa” 6 and to make 
them ſenſible of the great vil and * 


1 of Sin, and to work in them a firm Belief 
| of the next Life, and of the Eternal R- 
ji wards and Puniſhments of it, If theſe Prin- 
 ciples once take Root, they will ſpread far 
i and wide, and have a vaſt Influence _ 
a 
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all their Actions; and unleſs ſome powerful 
Luſt or Temptation to Vice hurry them 
away, _— will probably accompany them, 
and ſtick by them as long as they live. 

Many Parents, according to their beſt 
Knowledge and e For of Religi- 
on, in which they themſelves have been 
Educated, and too often, according to their 
Zeal without Knowledge, do take great 
care to plant little and ill grounded Opini- 
ons in the Minds of their Children, and to 
faſhion them to a Party, by infuſing into 
them the particular Notions and Phraſesof 
a Sed, which when they come to be exa- 
min'd, have no Subſtance, nor perhaps Senſe 
in them: And by this means, inſtead of 
bringing them up in the true and ſolid 
Principles of Chriſtianity, they take a great 
deal of Pains to inſtruct them in ſome 
doubtful Doctrines of no great Moment in 
Religion, and perhaps falſe at bottom; by 
which, inſtead - of teaching them to hate 
Sin, they fix them in Sehen, and teach 
them to hate and damn all thoſe that differ 
from them, and are oppoſite to them; who 
yet are perhaps much more in the Right, 
and far better Chriſtians than themſelves. 

Indeed nothing is more common, and 


more to be pitied, than to ſee with what a 


confident Contempt and ſcornful Pity ſome 
ill inſtructed and ignorant People will la- 


ment 
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ment the Blindneſs and Ignorance of thoſe 
who have a thouſand times more true Know- 


ledge and Skill than themſelves, not only 


in all other things, but even in the Practice 


as well as Knowledge of the Chriſtian Re- 


ligion; believing thoſe who do not reliſh 
their affected Phraſes, and uncouth Forms 
of Speech, to be ignorant of the Myſtery 
of the Goſpel, and utter Strangers to the 
Life and Power of Godlineſs. 

But now, what is the Effect of this mi- 
ſtaken way of Education? The Harveſt is 
juſt anſwerable to the Husbandry: As they 
have ſown, ſo they muſt expect to Reap, 
and inſtead of good Grain, to have Cockle 
and Tares. They have ſown the Wind, and 
they ſhall reap the Whirlwind. Inſtead of 
true Religion, and of a ſober peaceable Con- 


verſation, there will come up new and wild 


Opinions, a factious and uncharitable Spi- 
rit, a furious and boifterous Zeal, which 
will neither ſuffer themſelves to be quiet 
nor any body that is about them. : 
But if you deſire to reap the Effects of 
true Piety and Religion, you muſt take 


Care to plant in Children the main and 


ſubſtantial Principles of Chriſtianity; which 
— give them a general Byaſs to Holi- 
neſs and Goodneſs, and not to little parti- 


"cular Opinions, which being once fix'd in 


them 
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them by the ſtrong Prejudice of Education, 
will hardly ever be rooted out. 
Do all that in you lies to check and diſ- 
courage in them the firſt Beginnings of Sin 
and Vice; pluck them up by the Roots, ſo 


ſoon as ever they appear; this is like the 


weeding of Corn, which is a neceſſary piece 
of good Husbandry. Vices, like ill Meeds, 
wy apace, and if they once take to the 
oil, it will be hard to extirpate and kill 
them; but if we watch them, and cut them 
up as ſoon as they appear, this will diſcou- 
rage the Root and make it die. 
Therefore take great heed, that your 
Children be not habituated and accuſtomed 
to any evil Courſe. A Vice that is of an 
conſiderable Growth and Continuance will 
ſoon grow Obſtinate, and — once 
ſpread its Roots, it will be a very -difficult 
Matter to clear the Ground of it; a Child 
may be ſo long neglected till he be over- 
grown with Vice to that degre, that it 


may be out of the Power of Parents ever to 


bring him to good Fruit. If it once Hom 
upon the deprav'd Diſpoſition of Children, 
it will be one of the hardeſt Things in the 
World to give a ſtop to it; we are cau- 
tioned to tate beed of being harden'd by the 
Deceitfulneſs of Sin, which they who go on 
in an evil Courſe will moſt certainly be; 
we ſhould obſerye the firſt * | 
| v 
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Evil in Children, and kill theſe young Ser- 
3 ſoon as they ſtir, leſt they bite to 
eatn. —_ FI 
When they are capable of it, bring them 
to the publick Yorſhip of God, where he has 
romis'd his more. eſpecial Preſence. It is 
in Zion, the place of God's publick Worſhip, 
where the Lord hath commanded the Bleſſing, 
even Life for evermore, Theſe are the Means 
which God has appointed for the Begin- 
ning, and Increaſing of Grace in us. This 
18 — Pool, where the Angel uſes to come, 


and to move the Waters; carry your Chil- 


dren thither, where if they diligently at- 
tend, they may meet with an Opportunity 
of being healed. . 
When they come from Church, call them 
frequently to an account of what they have 
heard and learn'd there; this will make 
them both to attend more diligently to 
what they hear, and to lay it up in their 
Memories with greater Carez which will 
ſo fix it there, as to make a deeper and 
more laſting Impreſſion upon their Minds. 
Be careful more eſpecially to put them 
upon. the Exerciſe and Practice of Religi- 
on and Virtue, in ſuch Inſtances as their Un 
derſtanding and Age are capable of; Teach 
them ſome ſhort and proper Forms of Pray- 
er to Cod, to be ſaid by them devoutly upon 
their Knees in private, at leaſt every Morn- 


ing 
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ing and Evening. A great many Children 
neglect this, not from any ill Diſpoſition of 
Mind, but becauſe no Body takes Care 
to teach them how to do it; and if they 
were taught and put upon doing it, the 
Habit and Cuſtom of any thing will af- 
ter a little while make that eaſie and de- 
lightful enough, which they cannot at firſt 


be brought to, Without great Difficuly and 
Reluctance. | 


Knowledge and Practice do mutually pro- 
more and help forward one another; Know- 
ledge prepares and diſpoſes for Practice, and 
Practice is the beſt way to perfect Know- 
ledge in any kind. Meer Speculation is a 
very raw and rude thing, in Compariſon of 
true and diſtinct Knowledge, which is got- 
ten by Practice and Experience. The moſt 
exact Skill in Geography is nothing, com- 
pared with the Knowledge of that Man, 
who beſides the ſpeculative Part has tra- 
velled over, and carefully view'd the Coun- 
tries he has read of; the moſt knowin 
Man in the Art and Rules of Navigation, 1s 
no Body in Compariſon of an experienced 
Pilot and Seaman: Becauſe Knowledge 
erfected by Practice is as much different 
5 meer Speculation, as the Skill of do- 
ing a thing, is from being told how a thing 
is to be done. For Men may eaſily miſtake 
Rules, but frequent Practice —— Experi- 


ence 
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ence are ſeldom deceiv'd. Give me a Man 
that conſtantly does a thing well, and that 
ſhall ſatisfie me that he knows how. to do 
it. That Saying of our Saviour, If any Man 
will do my Vill, he ſhall know of the Do- 
Arine, whether it be of God, or whether I 
[peak of my ſelf, is a clear Demonſtration of 
this Matter, that they underſtand the Will 
of God beſt who are moſt careful to do it; 
and fo alſo the beſt way to know what 
God is, is to tranſcribe his Perfections in 
our Lives and Actions, to be Hoh, and Juſt, 
and Good, and Merciful, as he is. 

Therefore when the Minds of Children 
are once thoroughly poſſeſt with the true 
Principles of Religion, we ſhould bend all 
our Endeavours to put them upon the Pra- 
Qice of what they know. Let them ra- 
ther be taught to do wellthanto talk well; 
rather to avoid what is Evil, inall its Shapes 
and Appearances, and to practiſe their Du- 


ty in the ſeveral Inſtances of it, than to 


peak with the Tongues of Men and Angels. Un- 
to Man he ſaid, Behold the fear of the Lord, 
that is Wiſdom, and to depart from Evil is 
Underſtanding. Hereby, ſays S. John, we know 
that we know him, if we keep his Commands 
ments; he that ſaith, I know him, and keepeth 
not his Commandments, is a Dyar, and the 
Truth is not in him. 


Xenophon 
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Xenophon tells us, that the Perſians, in- 
ſtead of making their Children learned, taught 
them to be Virtuous; and inſtead of filling 
their Heads with fine Speculations, taught 
them Honeſty, Sincerity and Reſolution, and 
endeavoured to make them. Wiſe, Valiam, 
Juſt and Temperate. Lycurgus alſo in the 
Inſtitution of the Lacedemonian Common- 
wealth, took no Care about — but 
only about the Lives and Manners of their 
Children : Tho' I ſhould think the Care of 
both is beſt, and therefore, with the Leave 
of ſo great and wiſe a Lawgiver, I cannot 

but think that this was a Defect in his In- 
| flitution: Becauſe Learning, if it be under 

the Conduct of true Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs, is not only an Ornament, but a great 
Advantage to the better Government of 
any Kingdom or Common- wealth. 

Great Care and Diligence muſt be us'd 
in this whole Buſineſs of Education, and 
more particularly in the Inſtruction of Chil- 
dren; the Principles of Religion and Vir- 
tue muſt be inſtilled and dropt into them, 
by fuch Degrees and in ſuch a Meaſure, as 

they are capable of 3 them; for 
Children are narrow- mouth'd Veſſels, and a 
great deal cannot be pour d into them at 
once. 5 | 

They muſt alſo be accuſtom'd to the Pra- 
ctice and Exerciſe of Religion and wh 
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neſs by Degrees, till Holineſs and Virtue 
have taken Root, and they be well ſettled 
and confirm'd in a good Courſe. Now 
this requires conſtant Attendance, and even 
the Patience of the Husbandman, to wait 
for the Fruit of our Labours. 

In ſome Children the Seeds that are ſown 
fall into a greater Depth of Earth, and 
therefore are of a {low Diſcloſure, and it 
may be a conſiderable time before they ap- 

ar above Ground. Tis long before they 

oot and grow up to any Height, and yet 
they may afterwards every way extend 
themſelves; which, as an ingenious Author 
obſerves, ſhould excite the Care, and prevent 
the Deſpair of Parents, for if their Children 
be not ſuch ſpeedy Spreaders and Branchers 
as the Vine, they may perhaps prove like 
the Olive that is long in growing, but in 


its Maturity is abundantly fruitful. 


Tis a Work of great Pains and Difficulty 
to rectifie a perverſe Diſpoſition 'tis more 
eaſie to palliate the Corruption of Nature, 
bur the Cure of ir requires Time and care- 


ful looking to; an Evil Temper and Incli- 


nation may be cover'd and conceal'd, but 
it is a great Work to conquer and ſubdue 
it. It muſt firſt be check'd and ſtopt in 
its Courſe, and then weaken'd, and the force 
of it be broken by Degrees, and at laſt, if 
it be poſſible, deſtroy d and rooted out. 


To 
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To all theſe Means we muſt add our 
conſtant and earneſt Prayers to God for our 
Children, that his Grace may take an early 
Poſſeſſion of them; that he would give 


them virtuous Inclinations, and towardly 


Diſpoſitions for Goodneſs; and that he 
would be pleas'd to accompany all our En- 
deavours to that End wit his powerful 
Aſſiſtance and Bleſſing, without which all 
we can do will prove ineffectual. | 

Be often then upon your Knees for your 
Children, do not only teach them to pray 
for themſelves, but do you alſo with great 
Fervour and Earneſtneſs commend them to God, 
and to the Power of his Grace, which alone is 
able to ſanctifie them. Beg his Holy Spirit, 
and ask Divine Knowledge and Wiſdom for 
them of him, who giveth to all liberally, and 
upbraideth not; beſeech him to ſeaſon their 
render Years with his Fear, which 1s the 
beginning of Wiſdom ; pray for them as A- 
braham did for Iſhmael, Oh that Iſhmael may 
live in thy ſight. 

Many Parents having found all their En- 
deavours for a long Time together ineffe- - 
Ctual, have at length betaken themſelves to 
Prayer, earneſt and importunate Prayer to 
God as their laſt Refuge. Monica the Mo- 
ther of St. Auſtin, by the Conſtancy and Im- 
portunity of her Prayers, obtain'd'of God 
the Converſion of her Son, who prov'd . 

| War 
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wards ſo great and glorious an Inſtrument 
of Good to the Church of God: Accord- 
ing to what St. Ambroſe Biſhop of Milan, to 
encourage her to perſevere in her fervent 
Prayers for her Son, had faid to her, 1. 
cannot be, that a Son of ſo many Prayers and 
Tears ſhould miſcarry. God's Grace is free, 
but it is not likely but that God will at 
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laſt give his Bleſſing to our earneſt Prayers 


and faithful Endeavours. 


I éam ſatisfy'd there are a great many 
People who will have no Reliſh for ſuch 


_ ſerious and religious Leſſons, and will pre- 


fer thoſe Parts of this Diſcourſe, in which 
the Subject is treated of with reſpect more 
to the Moral than the Chriſtian Life; o- 
thers there are who will take theſe Rules 
for Education to be too General, and de- 
fire that in a Matter of fo great Impor- 
tance, we had yet been more particular in 
giving the Mother Directions Er the Diſ- 
charge of the Truſt committed to her by 


God and Nature, in the Well: breeding u 


of her Children. To give the latter Satiſ- 


faction, we ſhall — ＋. ſtill a few Pages 
ö 


more on this Subj endeavour to ſearch 


itt to the Bottom, and diſcover all the Se- 


crets of it, for the Uſe of Wiſe, Virtuous 
and Tender Parents. | IK 
Mens Happineſs or Miſery is, for the moſt 
Part, of their own making. He _— 
| ; i 
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Mind directs not wikin will never take the 
right ways; and he whoſe Body is craſie and 
feeble, will never be able to advance in it. I 
confeſs there are ſome Men's Conſtitutions 
of Body and Mind ſo Vigorous, and well 
fram'd by Nature, that they need not much 
Aſſiſtance from others; but by the ſtrength 
of their natural Genius, they are from their 
Cradles carry'd towards what is Excellent, 
and by the Privilege of their happy Con- 
ſtitutions are able to do Wonders; but 
Examples of this kind are but few, and I 
think, I may ſay, that of all the Men we 
meet with, nine Parts of ten are what they 
are, good or evil, uſeful or not, by their E- 
ducation. Tis that which makes the great 
Difference in Mankind. The little or al- 
moſt inſenſible Impreſſions on our tender 
Infancies, have very important and laſting 
Conſequences. And there *tis, as in the 
Fountains of ſome Rivers, where a gentle 
Application of the Hand turns the flexible 
Waters into Channels, that make them take 
8 contrary Courſes, and by this little 

irection given them at firſt in the Source, 
they receive different Tendencies, and ar- 
rive at laſt at very remote and diſtant 
Places. | 

T imagine the Minds of Children as caſi- 
iy turn'd this or that way as Water it 
ſelf; and tho' this be the principal Fat 
| an 
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and our main Care ſhould be about the In- 
fide, yet the Clay- Cottage is not to be 
neglected. I ſhall therefore treat of the 
Caſe in wkich the Mind is incloſed, and con- 
ſider the Health of the Body. How neceſſary 
Health is to our Buſineſs and Happineſs, 
and how requiſite a ſtrong Conſtitution, a- 
ble to endure 1 and Fatigues, is to 
one that will make any Figure in the World, 
is too obvious to need any Proof. | 
The Confideration I ſhall here have of 
Fealib, ſhall be, not what a Phy/ician ought 
to do with a fick or craſie Child, but what 
the Parents without the help of Phyſick 
ſhould do for the Preſervation and Improvement 
of an Healthy, or at leaſt not ſickly Conſtitu- 
tion in their Children; and this perhaps 
er be all diſpatch'd in this one ſhort 
Rule; that Gentlemen ſhou'd uſe their 
Children, as the honeſt Farmer and ſubſtan- 


tial Yeomen do theirs. But becauſe the 


Mothers may poſſibly think this a little too 
hard, and the Fathers too ſhort, I ſhall ex- 
plain my ſelf more particularly, only laying 
down this as a general and certain Obſer- 
vation for the Vomen to conſider, that moſt 


Childrens Conſtitutions are either ſpoil'd, 


or at leaſt harm'd by Coctering and Tender- 
neſs. . | 5 
The firſt thing to be taken Care of is, 
that Children be not too warmly Clad or o 
ver d, 
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ver d, Winter or Summer. The Face when 
we are born, is no leſs tender than any o- 
ther part of the Body, tis Uſe alone har- 
dens it, and makes it more able to endure 
the Cold: And therefore the Scythian Phi- 
loſopher gave a very ſignificant Anſwer to 
the Athenian, who wonder'd how he cou'd 
go naked in Froft and Snow; How, ſaid the 
Scythian, can you endure your Face expos'd to 
the 2 Winter Air? My Face is us'd to it, 
ſaid the Athenian. Think me all Face, reply d 
the Scythian, Our Bodies will endure any 
thing which they are accuſtom'd to from 
the beginning. 

An eminent Inftance of this, tho' inthe 
contrary Exceſs of Heat, being to ourpre- 
ſent Purpoſe, to ſhew what Uſe can do, I 
ſhall ſer down in the Author's Words, as I 
- meet with it in a late Ingenious Voyage. 
„ The Heats, /ays he, are more violent in 
& Malta than in any part of Europe. They 
© exceed thoſe of Rome it ſelf, and are per- 
&« fectly ſtifling, and ſo much the more 
© becauſe there are ſeldom any cooling 
* Breezes there. This makes the common 
© People as black as Gypſies. But yet the 
8 Peatints defie the Sun. They work on 


“in the hotteſt part of the Day without 
Intermiſſion, or ſheltering themſeves 
* from his ſcorching Rays. This has con- 
& vinced me that N 


ature can bring her 


ee ſelf 
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c ſelf to many Things, which ſeem im- 
“ poſſible, provided we accuſtom our ſelves 
« from our Infancy; the Malteſes do ſo, 
&« who harden the Bodies of their Children, 


“ and reconcile them to the Heat, by ma- 


« king them go ſtark Naked, without 
« Shirt, Drawers, or any thing on their 
« Heads, from their Cradles, till they are 
„Ten Years old. 

Give me leave therefore to adviſe you, 
not to fence too carefully againſt the Cold of 
this our Climate; there are thoſe in England 
who wear the ſame Cloaths Winter and 
Summer, and that without any Inconveni- 
ence or more Senſe of Cold than others find 
but if the Mother will needs have an Al- 
lowance for Froſt and Snow for fear of harm, 
and the Father for fear of Cenſure, be ſure 
let not his Winter Cloathing be too warm, 
and among other Things remember, that 


- when Nature has ſo well cover'd his Head 


with Hair, and ſtrengthen'd it with a Year 


or Two's Age, that he can run about by 


Day without a Cap, it is beſt that by Might 


| a Child ſhould alſo lie without one, there 


being nothing that more expoſes to Head- 
Ach, Colds, Catarrhs, Coughs, and ſeveral o- 
ther Diſeaſes, than keeping the Head 

warm. 
I have ſaid he in this Place, becauſe 
my Principal Aim in the following Part of 
| | my 
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my Diſcourſe, will be how a young Gentle- 
man ſhould be brought up from his Infancy, 
which in all Things will not ſo perfectly 
ſuit the Education) of Daughters: I have 
treated of that amply enough already, and 
where the Difference of Sex requires diffe- 


rent Treatment, twill be no hard Matter 


to diſtinguiſmnmn. | 

I would alſo adviſe his Feet to be waſhed 
every Day in Cold Hater, and to have his 
Shoes ſo thin, that they may leak and Jer 
in the Water, whenever he comes near it. 
Here 1 fear I ſhall have the Mzre/5 and 
the Maids againſt me; one will think it 
too filthy, and the other perhaps too much 
Pains to make clean his Stockings; but 
yet truth will have it, that his Health is 
much more worth than all ſuch Conſidera- 
tions, yea ten times as much more; and 
he that conſiders how miſchievous and 
mortal a Thing taking Wet in the Feet is 
to thoſe who Rang been bred nicely, will 
with he had with the poor Peoples Chil- 
aren gone | barefoot, who. by chat Means 
come to be fo reconciPd by Cuſtom to Wet 
in their Feet; that they take no more cold 
or harm by it, than if they were wer in 
their Hands. And what is it, I pray, that 
makes this great Difference between the 
Hands and the Feet in others, but only Cu- 
ſtom? I doubt not if a Man had been al- 
Vol.. II. N ways 
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ways us'd to go barefoot from his. Cradles 


while his Hands were conſtantly wrapt 
in- warm Mittins, and cover'd with A. 


ſhoes, as the Dutch call Gloves; 1. doubt not, 


1 fay, ſuch a Cuſtom would make taking 
Met in his Hands as dangerous to him, as 
now taking Wet in their Feet is to a great 
many others. The way to prevent this is to 
have this Shoes made ſo as to /eak Mater, and 
his Feet waſn'd conſtantly every Day in 
cold Mater; it is recommendable for its 
Cleanlineſs, but that which 1 aim at in it is 
Zlealih, and therefore I limit it not preciſe- 
ly to any Time of the Day. I have known 
it us'd every Night with very good Suc- 
ceſs, and that all the HVinter, without the 


omitting it one Night in extream Cold 


Weather. When thick Ice cover'd the Wa- 
ter, the Child bath'd his Legs and Feet in 
it, tho' he was of an Age not big enough 
to rub and wipe them himſelf, and when 
he began this Cuſtom was puling and ve- 
Ty Tender; but the great End being to 
harden thoſe by a frequent and familiar Uſe 


of cold Water, and thereby to prevent the 


Miſchiefs that uſually attend accidental 
taking Wet in the Feet, in thoſe who are 
bred otherwiſe, I think it may be left to 
the Prudence and Convenience of Parents, 
to chuſe either Night or Morning; the 
Time 1 deem indifferent, fo the Thing be 

Et”: ; effectually 
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neſs procur'd by it, would be a good Pur- 
chaſe at a much dearer Rate; to which 
if I add the preventing of Corns, that to 
ſome Men would be a very valuable Con- 
ſideration. But begin firſt in the Spring 
with Lukewarm, and ſo Colder and Colder 
every Time, till in a few Days you come 
to n cold Water, and then continne 
it ſo Winter and Summer; for it is to be 
obſerv'd in this, as in all other Alterations 
from our ordinary way of living, the Changes 
muſt be made by gentle and inſenſible De- 
grees, and ſo we may bring our Bodies to 
any thing without Pain, and without Dan- 
Ki How fond Mothers are like to receive 
this. Doctrine, is not hard to foreſee; what 
can it be leſs than to murder their tender 
Babes, to uſe them thus? What! put their 
Feet into cold Water, in Fraſt and Snow, 
when all one can do is little enough to keep 
them Warm? a little to remove their Fear's 
by Examples, without which the plaineſt 
Reaſon is ſeldom hearken'd to, Seneca tells 
us of himſelf, that he us'd to bath himſelf 
in cold Spring Water in the midſt of Win- 
ter. This, if he had not thought it not 
only tolerable. but healthy too, he would 
ſcarce haye done in an Exuberant For- 
tune, chat cou'd well have born the Ex- 
| e pence 
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pence of a warm Bath, and in an Age (for 
je was then old) that would have excuſed 
en Indulgence: If we think his Sz0ical 
rinciples led him to Severity, let it be ſo, 
that this Sec? reconciled cold Water to his 
Sufferance; what made it agreeable to his 
Health? for that was not impair'd by this 
hard Uſage. But what ſhall we fay to 
Horace, who valued not himſelf on the 
Reputation of any Sz#, and leaſt of all af- 
fected Stoical Aufterities? Yer he aſſures 
us, he was wont in the Winter Scaſon to 
bathe himſelf in cold Water. But perhaps 
Italy will be thought much warmer than 
England, and the Chilnefs of their Waters 
not come near ours in inter. If the Ri- 
vers of Italy are warmer, thoſe of Germany 
and Poland are much colder, than any in 
this our Country, and yet in theſe the Jews, 
both Men and Women, bathe all over at all 
Seaſons of the Year, without any Preju- 
dice to their Health. And every one is not 
apt to belive it is Miracle, or any peculiar 
Virtue of St. Winefred's Well, that makes the 
cold Waters of that famous Spring do'no 
harm to the tender Bodies that bathe in it. 
Every one is now full of the Miracles done 
by cold Baths, on decay'd and weak Con- 
Atirutions, for the Recovery of Health and 
' $:7ength ; and therefore they cannot be im- 
practicable or intolerable, for the impro- 
| | ving 
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ving and hardening the Bodies of thoſe who 


are in better Circumſtance. 
_ If theſe Examples of grown Men be not 


thought yet to reach the Caſe of Children, 


but that they may be judg'd {till to be too 


ear ſuch Uſage, let. 
them examine what the Germans of old, 
and the Viſh now do to them, and they 
will find that Infants too, as tender as they 
are thought, may without any danger en- 
dure bathing, not only of their Feet, but 
of their whole Bodies in cold Water. And 
there are at this Day Ladies in the High- 
lands of Scotland, who uſe this Diſcipline 
to their Children in the midſt of inter, 
2 nd that cold Hater does them no. 
ann... ,.* 


tender and unable to 


I chall not need here to mention Suim- 


ming, when he is of an Age able to learn, 
and has any one to teach him; tis that 
ſaves many a Man's Life, and the Romans 
thought it ſo neceſſary, that they rank d it 

with Letters. It was the common Phraſe. 
to mark one ill educated and good for no- 
thing, that he had neither Learnt to read. 
nor to ſim; but beſides the gaining a 
Skill which may ſerve. him at need, the 
Advantages to Healch, by often bathing. 

in cold Water, during the Heat. of Summer, 
are ſo many, that I think nothing need to 
be ſaid to ne it, provided this one 


3 Caution 
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Caution be us'd, that he never go into 
Water, when Exerciſe has at all warm'd 

him, or left any Emotion in his Blood or 
Pulſe. ; 13 | bs | Wee e 17 n gs 
Another thing that is of great Advan- 
tage to every ones Health, but eſpecially 
Childrens, is to be much in the open Air, 
and very little as may be by the Fire even 
in Winter; by this he will accuftom him- 
ſelf alſo ro Heat and Cold, Shine and Rain, 
all which it a Man's Body will not endure, 
it will ſerve him to very little purpoſe in 
this World; and when he is grown up, it 
is too late to begin to uſe him to it; it 
mutt be got early and by Degrees. Then 
the Body may be brought to bear-almoſt 
any thing. If 1 ſhould adviſe him to pay | 
in the 22 and the “un without a ar, | 
doubt whether it could be born, there 
would a thouſand Objections be made againſt 
it, which at laſt would amount to no more 

in Truth, than being Sun-burnt. And if 

my young Maſter be to be kept always in 
he Shade for fear of his Complexion, and 
never be expos'd to the Sun and Wind, it 
may be a good way to make him a Beau, 
but not a Man of Buſineſs. And tho' grea- 
ter Regard be to be had to Beauty in thlge 
Daugbters, yet I will take the Liberty to 
ſay, without Prejudice to their Faces, the 
ſtronger and healthfuller they will bez _ | 
Hoi. 3 the 
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the nearer they come to the Hardſhips of, 
their Brothers in their Education, the. 
greater Advantage will they receive from 
ic all the remaining part of their Lives. 
Playing in che oper» Air has but this one 
Danger in it that I know, and that is, that 
when he is hot with running up and down, 
he ſhould ſit or lie down. on the cold or. 
moiſt Earth: This, I grant, and drinking 
cold Water, brings more People to the 
Grave, or to the brink of it, by Fevers 
or other Diſeaſes, than any thing I know. 


Theſe Miſchiefs are eaſily enough prevent- 


ed while he is little, being then ſeldom out 
of ſight; and if during his Childhood he be. 
aa ae and rigorouily kept from fitting. 
on the Ground, or drinking any cold Li- 
quor while he is Hot, the Cuſtom of for- 
hearing grown, into Habit will help much 
to preſerve him when he is no longer un- 
der his Maid's. or Tutor's Eye. This is all 
I think can be done in the caſe; for as 
Vears increaſe, Liberty muſt come with; 
them, and in a great many things he muſt 
be truſted to his own Conduct, ſince they 
cannot always be a Guard upon him, ex- 
cept what you have put into his own Mind 
by good Principles and eſtabliſh'd Habits, 
Which, is the beſt and ſureſt Guide, and 
therefore moſt to be taken Care of; for 
from repeated Cautions and Rules never (6 
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often inculcated, you are not to expect any 
thing, either in this or any other Caſe, far- 
ther than Pra#ice has eſtabliſh'd them into 
Habits. s 2 3 bk 
One thing the mention of the Girls 
3 into my Mind, which muſt not be 
orgot, and that is that your Son's Cloaths be 
never made ſtrait, eſpecially about the Brea; 
let Nature have ſcope to faſhion the Bed 
us ſhe thinks fit; ſhe works of her ſelf a 
great deal better and exacter than we can 
direct her. And if Women were them- 
ſelves to frame the Bodies of their Children 
in their Vombs, as they often endeavour to 
mend their Shapes when they are out, we 
ſhould as certainly have no perfect 'Chil- 
aren born, as we have {ew well ſhaped; that' 
are ſtrait lac'd, and much tamper'd with. 
This Conſideration ſhould, methinks, keep 
buſie People, I will not fay Tgnorant Nur- 
ſes and Bodice-makers, from meddling in a 
Matter they underſtand not; and they ſhould 
be afraid of putting Nature out of her 
way in faſhioning the Parts, when they 
know not how the leaſt and meaneſt is 
made. And yet I have ſcen fo many In- 
ſtances of Children receiving great harm 
from ſtrait lacing, that I cannot but con- 
clude, there ate other Creatures as well as 
Monkies, who, little wiſer than they, an 
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ſtroy their young Ones by. ſenſele& Fonds, 
neſs, and too much embracing. 

Narrow Breaſts, ſhort and ſtinking 
Breath, ill Lungs and Crookedneſs, are the 
natural and almoſt conſtant Effects of bar 
Bodice, and Cloaths that pinch z that way of 
making lender Hafts and fine Shapes, ſerves 
but the more effectually to ſpoil them. Nor 
can there indeed but be Diſproportion in 
the Parts, when the Nouriſhment prepa- 
red in the ſeveral Offices of the Body, can- 
not be diſtributed as Nature deſigns ; and 
therefore what wonder is it, i it being 
laid where it can, on ſome part not ſo 
brac'd, it often makes a Shoulder or a Hip 
higher. or bigger than its juſt proportion? 
Tis generally known that the onen in 
China, imagining I know not what kind 


of Beauty in it, by , bracing, and binding 


them hard from their , Infancy, have very 
little Feet. I ſaw lately a pair of China 
Shoes, which I was told were fot. a grown 
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Sex in that Country are by ſome imputed 
to the un "The fee binding of their Feet, 
by Which e free Circulation o the Blood 
binder d, and the Growth at Health of 
e 1 5 Body ſuffer. How often do we 
ſee that ſome ſmall part of the | Foot being 
in Jur'd* by a enblo ot a Blow, the LG 
1s or Thigh loſes by it their e gn 
Nodrihment, and Awindle away How 
much greater Inconveniences may we ex- 
pect when the Breaſt, within which is plac'd 
the Heart and Seat of Lite, is —— 
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48 650 his J ür, it ought to be very plain 
and ſimple; and if I might adviſe; 'Feſh 

ſhould be forborn as long as he is in Coats, 

or at leaſt till he is two or three Years 

Old. But whatever Advantage this may 
be to his preſent and future Healih and 
Strength, I fear it will hardly be conſented 
to by Parents, 'miſ-led by the Cuſtom of 

Aan too much Fleſh themſelves; who 

will be apt to think their Children, as they 
do themſelves, in danger to be ſtarved, if 

they have not ang at leaſt twice a Day. 

This 1 am ſure of, Children would breed 

their Tech with ba Danger, be freer from 
" Diſeaſes while they are little, and lay the 

Foundation of an ealthy and Strong Con- 

ſitution much ſurer, if they were not 

cramm d 
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etam d ſo much as they are by ford Mo-, 
thers and fooliſh Servants, and were kept 
wholly from F/e/b, the firſt three or four 
Years of their Lives. 
But if my Dung Maſter mult needs have 
Fleſh, let it be but once a Day, and of one 
ſort, at a Meal: Plain Beef, Mutton, Veal, &c. 
without other Sauce than Hunger, is beſt; 
and great care ſhould be us'd that he eat 
Bread plentiſully, both alone and with eve- 

thing elſe; and whatever he eats that is 
ſolid, make him chew it well. The Eng- 
liſh are often negligent herein; from whence 
follow, Ladigeſſton and other great Incon- 
— MORN PRIN qelrre ag png Þ a 
For Breakfaſt and Supper, Milt, Milk- 
Pottage, Water- Cruel, and Flummery, and 
twenty other things that we are wont to 
make in England, are very fit for Children; 
only in all theſe let care be taken, that 
they be plain, without much mixture, and 
very ſparingly ſeaſon'd with Sugar, or ra- 
ther none at all; eſpecially all Spice and 
other things that may heat the Blood, are 
carefully to be avoided, Be ſparing allo of 
Salt in the ſeaſoning of all his Yict nals, and 


uſe him not to high ſeaſon'd Meats. Our 


Palates grow into a reliſh and liking of the 
Sea/oning and Cookery, which by Cuſtom 
they are ſet to; and an over-much ule of 
Salt, beſides that it occaſions Thirſt, and 
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even much Drinking, has other ill Effects 
11 the Body, I ſhonld think that a good 
piece of well made and well bak'd Brown 
Bread, ſometimes with, and ſometimes with- 
out Hutter or Cheeſe, would be often the 
beſt Breakfaſt for my young Maſter; I am 
ſure 'tis as wholeſome, and will make him 
is ſtrong a Man, as greater Delicacies: And 
if he be us'd to it, twill be as —— to 
him. If he at any time calls for Yi#uals 
between Meals, uſe him to nothing but 
Bread: If he be hungry more than wanton, 
Bread it ſelf will down; and if he be not 
hungry, tis not fit he ſhould eat. By this he 
will come to be in love with Bread; for, as I 
ſaid, our Palates and Stomachs too are pleas'd 
with the things we are us'd to. By this 
alſo he will be taught to eat no more and 
no oftner than Nature requires. I do not 
think that all Peoples Appetites are alike” | 
Some have naturally ſtronger and ſome 
weaker Stomachs: But this I think, that 
many are made Cormands and Cluttons by 
| Tolls; that were not ſo by Nature: And 
J {ee in ſome Countries Men as luſty and 
ſtrong that eat but two Meals a Day, as 
others that have ſet their Stomachs, by a 
conſtant uſage, like Latums, to call on them 
for four or five, F IS 
The Romans uſually faſted *till Supper, 
the only ſet Meal even of thofe-who eat 
more 
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more than once a Day; and thoſe who 
us'd Breatfaſts, as ſome did at Eight, ſome 
at Ten, others at Twelve of the Clock, nei- 
ther eat Fleſb, nor had any thing made rea- 
dy for them. Auguſtus, when the greateſt 
Monarch on the Earth, tells us, he took 
a bit of dry Bread in his Chariot. And Se- 
neca, giving an Account how he manag'd 
himſelf, even when he' was Old, and his 
Age permitted Indulgence, fays, that he 
us d to cat a piece of dry Bread for his Din- 
ner, without the formality of ſitting to it, 
tho” his Eſtate would have as well paid for 
à better Meal, had Health requir'd it, as 
any Subject's in England, were it doubled. 
The Maſters of the World were bred up 
with this ſpare Diet ; and the young Gentle- 
-men of Rome felt no want of Strength or 
Spirit, becauſe they eat but once a Day. Or 
1 it happen d by Chance that any one 
could not faſt ſo long as till Supper, their 
only ſet Meal, he took nothing but a bit 
of dry Bread, or at moſt a few Raiſins, or 
fome ſuch. {light thing with it. This part 
of Temperance was found ſo neceſſary, both 
for Health and Buſineſs, that the Cuſtom 
of only one Meal a Day held out againſt 
that prevailing: Luxury which their Ea- 
fern Conqueſts and Spoils had brought in 
among them; and thoſe Who had given up 
- their old frugal eating, and made Feaſts, 
; yet 
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yet began them not till the Evening. More 
than ane "er Meal a Day was thought fo 
monſtrous, that it was a Reproach, as low 
down as Cæſass time, to make an Enter- 
tainment, or fit do vn to a Table till to- 
wards Sun ſet; and therefore, if it would 
not be thought too ſevere, I ſhould judge 
it moſt convenient, that my yourg Maſter 
ſhould: have nothing but Bread too for 
Breakfaſt.” Nou cannot imagine of what 
Force Cuſtom is, and I impute a great 
part of our Diſeaſes in England to our eat- 
iug too much Fleſh, and too little Bread. 
As to his Meals, I ſhould think it beſt, 
that, as much as it can be conveniently 
avoided, they ſhould not be kept conſtant- 
ly to an Hour; for when Cuſtom has fix'd 
his eating to certain ſtated Periods, his Sto- 
mach will expect Victuals at the uſual Hour, 
and grow Fen if he paſſes it; either 
fretting it ſelf into a troubleſome Exceſs, or 
flagging into a downright want of Appe- 
tite; wherefore I would have no time kept 
conſtantly for his Breatfaſt, Dinner and 
Supper, but rather vary'd almoſt every Day. 
And if between theſe which I call Meals, 
- he will eat, let him have, as often as he 
calls for it, good dry Bread: If any one 
think this too hard and ſparing a Diet for 
a Child, let them know, that a Child will 
never ſtarve nor dwindle for want of Nou- 
a riſhment, 


tion, he will be forc'd to forbear; for if 
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riſhment, who beſides Heſb at Pinner 
hath Spoon- meat or ſome ſuch other thing at 
Supper, and may have good. Bread and: 
Beer as often as he has a Stomach. The 
Morning is generally deſign d for Study, 
to which a fal Stomach is but an ill Pre- 
paration: Dry Bread, tho' the beſt Nou- 
riſhment, has the leaſt Temptation; and 
no body would have a Child cram'd a#:Breaks 
faſt, who has any regard to his Mind or 
Body, and would not have him dull and 
unhealthy. Nor let any one think this 
unſuitable to one of Eſtate and Condition; 
a Gentleman in any Age ought to be ſo 
bred, as to be fitted to bear Arms and be a 
Soldier; but he that breeds his Son ſo as 
if he deſign'd him to fleep over his Life in 
the Plenty and Eaſe of a full Fortune he 
intends to leave him, little conſiders the 
Examples he has ſeen, or the Age he lives 
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His Drink ſhould be only Small Beer, 
and that too he ſhould never be ſuffer'd to 
have between Meals; but after he had eat 
a piece of Bread. More Fevers and Surfeits 
are got by Peoples drinking when they are 
Hot, than by any one thing I know; for 
which Reaſon, if by Play he be hot and 
dry, Bread will ill go down, and ſo if he 
cannot have Drink but upon that Condi- 


he 
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he be very hot, he ſhould by no means; 
drink; at leaſt a good piece of Bread firſt 
to be eaten, will gain time to warm the 
Beer Blood bot, which then he may ſafely 
drink; if he be very dry, it will go down 
fo warm' d, and quench his Thirſt better; 
and if he will not drink it ſo. warm'd, ab- 
— not hurt him. Beſides, this 
will teach him to forbear, which is an Ha- 
bit of greateſt Uſe for Healib of Body and 
Mind too. 

Not being permitted to Drink without 
eating, will prevent the Cuſtom of having 
the Cup often at his Noſe; a dangerous Be- 

inning and Preparation to good Fellowſbip. 
Men often bring habitual Hunger and Thirſt 
on themſelves by Cuſtom; and if you pleaſe 
to try, you may, tho' he be wean'd from it, 
bring him by uſe to ſuch a Neceſſity again 
of drinking in the Night, that he will not 
be able to ſleep without it; it being the 
Lullaby us d by Nurſes to ſtill crying Chil- 
dren. I believe Mothers generally find ſome 
difficulty to wean their Children from drink- 
ing in the Night, when they firſt take 
them Home. lieve it, Cu prevails 
as much by Day as by Night; and you may 
if you _ bring any one to be thirſty 
every Hou. 1 
There was à Child in a certain Family, 
to Which they gave Drink to appeaſe him 
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as often as he was froward and cry'd; thus 
he was conſtantly bibbing and tho“ he 
could not ſpeak; yet he drank more in 
twenty four Hours than a moderate Man 
did. Try it when you pleaſe, you may 
with ſmall Beer as well as ſtrong Beer, 
rink your ſelf into a Drought. The great 
thing to be minded in Education, is, what 
Habits. you ſettle; therefore in this as in alb 
other things, do nor: begin to make any 
thing Cuſtomary, the Practice of which you 
_ not have continue and increaſe. It 
is convenient for Health and Sobriety, to 


drink no more than natural Thirſt requires, 


and he that eats not ſalt. Meats, nor drinks 
ſtrong Drink, will ſeldom chirſt between 
Meals, ualeſs he has been accuſtom'd to 
ſuch unſeaſonable driu ting. 
Above all, take great care that he ſel - 
dom, if ever, taſte any ine: or ſtrong 
Drink. There is nothing ſo ordinarily gi- 
ven Children in Emland, and nothing ſo 
deſtructive to them. They ought never 
to drink any frong Liquor, but when they 
need it as a. Cordial, and the Doctor pre- 
ſcribes it: Tis in this Cale particularly 
that Servants are to be moſt narrowly 
watch'd, and moſt ſeverely reprehended 
when they tranſgreſs. Theſe mean ſort 
of People placing a great part of their 
Happineſs in ftrong Drink, are always — | 
enen War 
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ward to make Court to my young Maſter,, 
by offering him that which they love beſt 
themſelves; and finding themſelyes made 
— by it, they fooliſhly think *twill do 
the Child no harm. This you are careful- 
ly to have your Eye upon, and reſtrain with 
all the Skill and Induſtry you can; there 
being nothing that lays a ſurer Foundation 
of Miſchief both to Bod) and Mind, than 
Childrens being: us'd to ſtrong Drin, eſpe- 
cially to drink in private with the Ser- 
vants. DA auninriono Sad ont 
Fruit makes one of the moſt difficult Chap- 
ters in the Government of Health, eſpecially 
that of Children. Our firſt Parents ventur'd 
Paradiſe for it, and tis no wonder our 
Children cannot ſtand the Femptation, tho? 
it coſt them their Healtb. The Regulati- 
on of this cannot come under any one ge- 
neral Rule; for I am by no means of their 
Mind, who would keep Children almoſt 
wholly from Fruit, as a thing totally un- 
wholſome for them; by which ſtrict way 
they make them but the more ravenous at»: 
ter it, and to eat good or bad, ripe or un- 
ripe, all that they can get Whenever they 
come at it. Melons, Peaches, moſt ſorts of 
Plumbs, and all ſorts of Grapes in England, 
I think Children ſhould be wholly kepr; 
from, as having à very tempting; Faſte in a 
very unwholſome Juice. Indeed it it were 
1A poſſible, 
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poſſible, they ſhould never ſo much as ſee 
them, or know there are any ſuch things; 
but Strawberries, Cherries,  Gbd/eberries, or 
Courans, when thorough Tipe, I think may 
be pretty ſafely allow'd them, and that 
with a very liberal Hand, if they be not 
eaten after Meals, as we uſually do, when 
the Stomach is already full of other Food. 
They ſhould be eaten rather before Meals, 


and Children ſhould have them for their 


Breakfaſts. Let them alſo eat Bread with 
them, and take care they be 3 ripe. 
Thus eaten, they are, I think, rather con- 
ducive than hurtful to Health : Summer 
Fruits being ſuited to the Hot Seaſon of rhe 
Year they come in, refreſh our Stomachs 
languilhing and fainting under it; and 
therefore I ſheuld not be altogether fo 
ſtrict in this point, as ſome are to their 
Children, who being kept ſo very ſhort, in- 
ſtead of a moderate quantity of well choſen 
Fruit, which being allow'd them wou'd 
content them, whenever they can getloofe, 
or' bribe a Servant to ſupply them; fatisfrte 
their Longing with any Traſh they can get, 
and eat to a Surfeit. 15 ; 

Apples and Pears too which are thorough” 
ripe, and have been gather'd ſome time, 
may, in my l be ſafely eaten 
at any time, and in pretty large quan- 
tities, eſpecially Apples, which never did 
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any Body hurt, that I have heard, after 


. Fruits alſo N with Sugar, I think ve- 

ry Wholſome; but Szweazmeats of all kinds 
are to be avoided, which whether they do 
more harm to the Maker or Eater, is not 
eaſie to tell: This I am ſure, it is one of 
the moſt inconvenient ways of Expence 
that Vanity has yet found out, and fo I leave 
them to the Ladies. hg 
Of all that looks Soft and Effeminate, 
nothing is more to be indulged in Children 
than Sleep: In this alone they are to be 
permitted to have their full Earibfation þ 
nothing contributing more to the Growth 
and Health of Children than Sleep. All that 
is to be regulated in it is, in what part 
of the twenty four Hours they ſhould: 
take it; which will eaſily be reſolved by 
only ſaying, that it is of great uſe to ac- 
cuſtom them to rife early in the Morning. 
It is beſt ſo to do for Health, and he that 
from his Childhood has by a ſettled Cuſtom 
made riſing betimes eaſie and familiar to 
him, will not, when he is a Man, waſte. 
the beſt and moſt uſeful part of his Life in 
drowzineſs and lying a-Bed. If Children 
therefore are to be call'd up early in a 
Morning, it will follow of Courſe that they 
muſt go to Bed betimes; by which, they 
will be accuſtom d to avoid the e 
„Ine | | an 
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and unſafe hours of Debauchery, which are 
thoſe of the Evenings; and they who keep 


good Hours, ſeldom are guilty of any great 


[Diforders. I do not fay this, as if your 
Son when grown up, ſhould: never be in 
Company paſt Eight, nor ever chat over a 
Glaſs of Wine till Midnight. You are now, 
by the accuſtoming of his tender Years, to 
indiſpoſe him to thoſe Inconveniences as 
much as you can; and it will be no ſmall 


Advantage, that, the contrary Practice ha- 


ving made ſitting up uneaſie to him, it will 


make him avoid, and very ſeldom propoſe 
Midnight Revels. However, if it ſhould 
not reach ſo far, but Faſhion and Company 
ſhould prevail, and make him live as others 
do above Twenty, tis worth the while to 
accuſtom him, to early rifing, and early g 

ing to Bed, between this and that, for th 

preſent Improvement of his Health and o- 


ther Advantages. 


Tho' I have ſaid, a large Allowance of 
Sleep, even as much as they will take, ſnould 
be made to Children when they are little; 
yet I do not mean that it ſhould always be 
continu'd to them in ſo large a Proportion, 
and they ſuffer'd to indulge a drowzy La- 
zineſs in their Beds, as they grow up big- 
ger. But whether they ſhould begin ro 
be reſtrain'd at ſeven or ten Veats old, or 
any other time, is impoſlible to be Pore 
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ly determined: Their Temper, Strength, 
and Conſtitution, muſt. be canſider d. Bur 
ſome time between Seven and Fourteen, if 
they are too great Lovers ↄf their Beds, I 
think it may be ſeaſonable to begin to re- 
duce them by degrees to about eight Hours, 
which is generally Ref enough for healthy 
grown People. If you have accuſtom'd him, 
as you ſhou d do, to riſe conſtantly. yery ear- 
ly in the Morning, this fault of being too 
long in Bed will eaſily be reform'd, and 
moſt Children will be forward enough to 
ſhorten that time themſelves, by coveting 
to fit up with the Company at Night, 
tho if they be not look'd after, they will 
be apt to take it out in the Morning, 
18 ſhould by no means be 1 
They ſhould conſtantly be call'd up, and 
made to riſe at their early Hour; but great 
care ſhould be taken in waking them, that 
it be not done haſtily, nor with a loud or 
mhrill Voice, or any other ſudden violent 
Noiſe; this often frights Children, and docs 
them great harm; and ſound Sleep thus 
broke off with ſudden Alarms, is apt enough 
to diſcompoſe any one. When Children are 
to be waken'd out of their Sleep, be ſure 
to begin with a low Call, and ſome gentle 
Motion, 96 ſo draw them out of it by De- 
grees, al 
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Themſelves, and being quite dreſt, you are 
lure they are thoroughly awake, The be- 
ing forc'd from their Sleep, ; how! gently 
ſqever you do it, is Pain enough tai them, 
and Care ſhould be taken mot to add any o- 
ther Uneaſineſs to it, eſpecially ſuch as may 
Kerri then roll bag of wo nk 
Let his Bed be hard, and ra erde 
than Feather; hard ebe trengthens 
the Parts, whereas beinghury'd every Night 
in Feathers melts and diſſolves the Body, is 
often the Cauſe of Weakneſs, and the 
Forerunner of an early Grave. Beſide 
that the Stone has frequently its riſe from 
this warm wrapping of the Reins, ſeveral 
other Indiſpoſitions, and that which is the 
Root of them, all, a tender weakly Conſti- 
tution, is very much owing to Down-Beas. 
Further, he who is us d to hard lodging at 
Home, will not miſs his Sleep, where he 
has moſt need of it, in his Travels abroad, 
for want of his ſoft Bed, and his Pillows 
laid in Order; wherefore, think, it wou'd 
not be amiſs to make his Bed after different 
Faſhionsz, ſometimes lay his Head higher, 
ſometimes lower, that he may not feel e- 
very little Change he muſt be ſure to meet 
with, who is not deſign'd to lye always in 
my young Maſter's Bed at Home, and to have 
his Maid lay all things in Print, and tuck 
him in warm. The great Cordial of Na- 
222000 54 5 - are 
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ture is Sleep; he who miſſes that will ſuf- 
fer by it, and he is very unfortunate who 
can take his Cordial only in his Mother's 
fine gilt Cup, and not in a wooden Diſh;ʒ 
he that can ſleep ſoundly takes the Cordial, 
and it matters not whether it be on a /oft 
Bed, or the hard Boards. Tis Sleep only 
which is the thing Neceſſary. 

There is one thing more that has a great 
Influence upon Healih, and that is going 
to Stool regularly; People that are very 
looſe, have ſeldom ſtrong Thoughts or ſtrong 
Bodies; but the Cure of this, both by Diet 
and Medicine, being much more eaſie than 
the contrary Evil, there needs not much to 
be ſaid about jit; for if it come to threaten, 
either by its Violenee or Duration, it will 
ſoon enough, and ſometimes too ſoon, make 
a Phyſician be ſent for; and if it be mode- 
rate or ſhort, it is commonly beſt to leave 
it to Nature. On the other fide Coſiveneſs 
has too. its ill Effects, and is much harder 
to be dealt with by  Phyfick 3 purging Me- 
dicines, which ſeem to give Relief, rather 
encreaſing than removing the Evil. 

© Upon this Head, fo very neceſſary to the 
Health and Faſe of Life, I met with the 
following Reflection in very Eminent Au- 
"thor: It being an Indiſpoſition, /ays 
ee he, I had a particular Reaſon to enquire 
ec into, and not finding the Cure of it in 
21101 „ Books, 
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Books, I ſet my Thoughts on Work, 


| believing that greater Changes than that, 


may be made in our Bodies, if we took 
the right Courſe, and proceeded by ra- 
tional Steps. 

Then I conſider'd, that going to Stool 
was the Effect of certain Motions of the 
Body, eſpecially of the periſtaltick Mo- 
tion of the Guts. | 

« I confider'd, that ſeveral Motions 
which were not perfectly Voluntary, 
might yet by Uſe and conſtant Applica- 
tion be brought to be habitual, if, by 
an unintermitted Cuſtom, they were at 
certain Seaſons endeavour'd to be con- 
ſtantly produced. 

« [ A obſerv'd {dme Men, who by 
taking after Supper a Pipe of Tobacco, ne- 
ver fail'd of a $700/z and began to doubt 
with my ſelf, whether it were not more . 
Cuſtom, than the Tobacco, that gave them 
the Benefit of Nature; or at leaſt if the 
Tobacco did it, 'twas rather by exci- 
ting a vigorous Motion in the Ct, than 
by any purging Quality. 

« Having thus once got the Opinion, 
that it was poſſible ro make it Habitual, 
the next thing was to conſider what 


Way and Means was the likelieſt to ob- 
tain it. 
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« 'Then I gueſt, that if a Man after his 


4 firſt eating in a Morning would preſent- 


ly ſollicite Nature, and try whether he 
& could ſtrain himſelf ſo as to obtain a Stool, 
he might in Time by a conſtant Appli- 
cation bring it to be habitual. 

I never knew any one who had been 
4 ſteady in the Proſecution of this Expe- 
& riment, but in a few Months he has ob- 


© tain'd the deſir'd Succeſs; I would there- 


& fore adviſe, that this Courſe ſhould be 
© taken with the Child every Day, preſent- 
ly after he has eaten his Breakfaſt; how 
„ far any grown People will think fit to 
% make Tryal of it, mult be left to them; 
* tho” I cannot bur ſay, that conſidering the 
& Evils that come rom the Defect of a 
* requiſite eaſing of Nature, I ſcarce know 
% any Thing more. conducing to the Pre- 
„ ſervation of Health than this is. Once 
e in Four and Twenty hours I think is 
« enough, and no Body, I gueſs, will think 
eit too much. By this Means it is to 
& be obtain'd without Phy/ick, the next 
“thing to be treated of. 

Perhaps it will be expected that DireCti- |, 


ons ſhould be given, of Phy/ick to prevent 


Diſeaſes: For which I have only this one, 
very ſacredly to be obſerved, never to give 
Children any Phyfick for Prevention. The Ob- 


ſervation of what has been already advis'd, 


will 


„„ % Ü.! 8 a 
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will do that better than the Ladies Diet 

Drinks, or Apothecaries Medicines. Have 
a great Care of tampering that way, leaſt 
inſtead of preventing, you draw on Diſeaſes; 
nor even upon every little Indiſpoſition is 
Phyſick to be given, or the Phyſician to be 
call'd to Children, eſpecially if he be a buſic- 
Man, that will preſently fill the Windows 
with Gallipots, and their Stomachs with 
Drugs. It is ſafer to leave them wholly to Na- 
ture, than to put them into the Hands of one 
forward to tamper, or that thinks Children 
are to be cured in ordinary Diſtempers, by 
any thing but Diet, or by a Method very 
little diſtant from it: It ſeeming ſuitable 
both to my own Reaſon, and to the Experi- 
ence of others, that the tender Conſtitutions 
of Children ſhould have as little done to them 
as is poſſihle, and as the abſolute Neceſſit 

of the Caſe requires. A little cold-ſtill'd 
Ned. poppy Water, which is the true Surfeit 
Mater, with Eaſe and Abſtinence, often puts 
an End to ſeveral Diſtempers in the begin- 
ning, which by too forward Applications 
3 have been made luſty Diſeaſes. When 
ſuch a gentle Treatment will not ſtop the 
growing Miſchief, nor hinder it from tur- 
ning to a form'd Diſeaſe, it will be Time 
to ſeek the Advice of ſome ſober and diſ- 
creet Phyſician. In this Part, I hope, I 
ſhall find an eaſie Belief, that the more 
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_. conſiderate People are in the Uſe of Phy- 
ſick and Phyſicians, the better it will be 


for their own Health, and the Health of 


their Children. x 


Thus J have done with what concerns the 


Body and Health of Children, which reduces 


it ſelf to theſe few and caſie obſervable 
Rules; Plenty of open Air, Exerciſe and Sleep, 


plain Diet, no Wine or ftrong Drink, and very 


little or no Phy/ick, nor too Warm and Strait 
Cloathing, eſpecially the Head and Feet kept 
Cold, and the Feet often us'd to Cold Wa- 
ter, and expos'd to Net. | 

Due Care being had to keep the Body in 
Strength and Vigor, ſo that it may be a- 
ble to obey and execute the Orders of the 
Mind, the next and principal Buſineſs is to 
ſet the Mind right, that on all Occaſions it 
may be diſpos'd to conſent to nothing but 


what may be ſuitable ro the Dignity and 


Excellency of a rational Creature. 

Much has been ſaid on this Subject in 
the preceding Pages, but ſomething more 
ſtill remains worth our Conſideration. 

As the Strength of the Body lies chiefly 


in being able to endure Hardſhips, fo alſo 


does that of the Mind; and the great Prin- 
ciple and Foundation of all Virtue and Worth 
is plac'd in this, That a Man is able to 


deny himſelf his own Deſires, croſs his 


own Inclinations, and purely follow what 


Reaſon 


Den 


rr 
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Reaſon directs as beſt, though the Appe- 


tite lean the other way. 


The great Miſtake in Peoples breeding 
their Children, has been, that this has not 
been taken Care enough of in due Seaſon, 
that the Mind has not been made obedient 
to Diſcipline and pliant to Reaſon, when at 
firſt it was moſt tender, moſt to be bowed. 
Parents being wiſely ordain'd by Nature to 
love their Children, are very apt, if Rea- 
ſon watch not that natural Affection ve- 
ry warily, to let it run into Fondneſs. 
They love their little ones, and 'tis their 
Duty, but they often with them cheriſh 
their Faults too. They mult not be croſt 
forſooth, they mult be permitted to have 
their Wills in all things, and they being in 
their Infancies not capable of great Vices, 
their Parents think they may ſafely enough 
indulge their little Irregularities, and make 
themſelves Sport with their pretty Perverſe- 
neſs, which they think well enough be- 
comes that innocent Age; but to a fond Parent 
that would not have his Child corrected for 
a perverſe Trick, but excuſed it, ſaying 
*twas a ſmall Matter, Solon very well re- 
ply'd, Ay, but Cuſtom is a great one. 

The Fondling mult be taught to ſtrike and 
call Names, muſt have what he calls for, 
and do what he pleaſes. Thus Parents, by 
humouring them, and cockering them when 

| O 3 Little, 


f 
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Little, corrupt the Principles of Nature 
in their Children, and wonder afterwards 
i to taſte the bitter Waters, when they them- 
| ſelves have poiſon'd the Fountain; for 
| when their Children are grown up, and 
it ' theſe ill Habits with them, when they are 
ih now too big to be dandled, and their Pa- 
| rents can no longer make uſe of them as 
_ Play Things, they then complain that the 
| Brats are untoward and perverſe, they are 
| then offended to ſee them willful, and are 
| troubled with thoſe ill Humours which 
| they themſelves infus'd and fomented in 
* them; and then, perhaps too late, would be 
| glad to get out thole Weeds, which their | 
| own Hands have planted, and which now _ 
| have taken too deep Root to be eaſily ex- 
tirpated. For he that has been us'd to 
have his Will in every Thing, as long 
| as he was in Coats, why ſhould we think it 
| ſtrange that he ſhould defire it, and con- 
| tend for. it ſtil], when he is in Breeches ? In- 
ll deed, as he grows more towards a Man, 
Age ſhews his Faults the more, and there 
! be few Parents then ſo blind as not to ſee 
| them, few ſo inſenſible as not to feel the ill 
| Effects of their own Indulgence. He had 
the Will of his Maid before he could ſpeak 
or go, he had the Maſtery of his Parents 
ever ſince he could prattle, and why now. 
| he is grown up, is ſtronger and wiſer ow 
| | 0 
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he was then, why now of a ſudden muſt he 
be reſtrain'd and curb'd? Why mult he, at 
Seven, Fourteen or Twenty Veafs old, loſe 
the Privilege which the Parents Indul- 

ence till then ſo largely allow'd him? 
Fry it in a Dog, or an Horſe, or any other 
Creature, and ſee whether the ill and reſty 
Tricks they have learn'd when Young, 
are eaſily to be mended when they are knit; 
and yet none of thoſe Creatures are half ſo 
wilful and proud, or half ſo deſirous to 
be Maſters of themſelves and others, as 
Man. | 

We are generally wiſe enough to begin 
with Them when they are very Young, and 
diſcipline betimes thoſe other Creatures we 
would make uſeful and good for ſomewhat z 
they are only our own Of-/pring we neg- 
le& in this Point, and having made them 
ill Children, we fooliſhly — they ſhould - 
be good Men. For if the Child muſt have 


. Grapes or Sugar Plumbs when he has a Mind 


to them, rather than to make the poor 
Baby Cry or be out of Humour, why when 
he is grown up, muſt he not be ſatisfy'd 
too, if his Deſires carry him to Mine or Wo- 
men? They are Objects as ſuitable to the 
longing of one of more Years, as what he 
cry'd tor when Little was to the Inclina- 
tions of a Child. The having Deſires ac- 
commodated to the Apprehenſions and Re- 
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liſh of thoſe ſeveral Ages, is not the Fault, 
but the not having them ſubject to the 
Rules and Reſtraints of Reaſon: The Dif- 
ference lies not in having or not havin 

Appetites, but in the Power to govern = 
deny our ſelves in them. He that is not 
us'd to ſubmit his Will to the Reaſon of 
others, when he is Dung, will ſcarce hear- 
ken or ſubmit to his own Reaſon when he 
is of an Age to make uſe of it: And what a 
kind of Man ſuch a'one is like to prove, is 


eaſie to foreſee. Theſe are Overſights uſually 


committed by thoſe who ſeem to take the 
ee, e. Care of their Children's Education; 

ut if we look into the common Manage- 
ment of Children, we ſhall have Reaſon to 
wonder, in the great Diſſoluteneſs of Man- 
ners which the World complains of, that 
there are any Footſteps at all left of Virtue. 
J defire to know what Vice can be nam'd 
which Parents, and thoſe about Children, do 
not ſeaſon them with, and drop into 'em the 


| Seeds of, as foon as they are capable to re- 


ceive them? I do not mean by the Examples 
they give, and the Patterns they ſet before 
them, which is Encouragement enough, 
but that which I would take Notice of here, 
is the downright teaching them Vice, and 
actual putting them out of the way of Vi- 
7ne: Before they can go, they Principle em 
with Violence, Revenge, and Cruelty, Give 
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ne 4 Blow that I may beat him, is a Leſſon 
which moſt Children every Day hear, and 


it is thought nothing, becauſe their Hands 


have not Strength to do any Miſchief ;- 
but I ask, does not this corrupt the Mind? 
Is not this the way of Force and Violence, 
that they are ſet in? And if they have been 
taught when Little ro ſtrike and hurt o- 
thers by Poxy, and encourag'd to rejoice 
in the harm they have brought upon them, 
and ſee them ſuffer, are they not prepar'd 
to do it, when they are ſtrong enough to 
be felt themſelves, and can ſtrike ro tome 
Purpoſe? | 
he Coverings of our Bodies, which are 
for Modeſty, Warmth, and Defence, are by 
the Folly or Vice of Parents, recommend- 
ed to their Children for other Ules; they 
are made Matters of Vanity and Emulation. 
A Child is ſet a longing for a new Suit for 
the-Finery of it; and when the little Girl is 
trick'd up in her New Gown and Cap, how 
can her Mother do leſs than teach her to 
admire her ſelf, by calling her, her Little 
Queen, and her Prince/s? Thus the Little 
Ones are taught to be proud of their Cloaths, 
betore they can put them on; and why 
ſhould they not continue to value them- 
ſelves for their Outſide, the Faſhionable- 
neſs of the Taylor or Tirewoman's making, 
Or when . 
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when their Parents have ſo carly inſtructed 
them to do ſo? 

Lying and Equiyocations, and Excuſes lit- 
tle different from Lying, are put into the 
Mouths of young People, and commended 
ro Apprentices a Children, while they are 
for their Maſters or Parents Advantage; 
and can it be thought that he who ends 
the ſtraining of Truth diſpenc'd with, and 
encourag'd while it is for his godly Maſter's 
Turn, will not make Uſe of the Privilege 
for himſelf, when it may be for his own 
Profit? 

Thoſe of the Meaner ſort are hinder'd, 
by the ſtraitneſs of their Fortunes, from en- 
couraging Intemperance in their Children, 
by the Temptation of their Diet, or Invita- 
tions to eat or drink more than enough; 
but their own ill Examples, whenever Pleu- 
ty comes in their way, ſhew that 'tis not 
the diſlike of Drunkenne/s or Gluttony, that 
keeps them from Exceſs, but want of Ma- 
terials. - If we look into the Houſes of thoſe 
who are a little warmer in their Fortunes, 
there eating and drinking are made ſo much 
the great Buſineſs and Happineſs of Life, 
that Children are thought neglected if they 
have not their ſhare of It. Sauces, Ragouſts, 
and Food diſguis'd by all the Arts of 
Cookery, muſt tempt their Palates when their 
Bellies are full; and then, for fear the _ 
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mach · d ſhould be over · charg' d, a pretence is 


form'd for another Glaſs of Wine to hep 
Digeſtion, though it only ſerves to encreaſe 
the Surfeit. © 

Is my young Maſter a little out of Order, 
the firſt Queſtion is, M hat will my Dear 
eat? What ſball I get for thee ? Eating and 
drinking are inſtantly preſt, and eyery Bo- 
dies Invention is ſet to Work to find out 
ſomething luſcious and delicate enough to 
prevail over that Want of Appetite, which 
Nature has wiſely order'd in the beginning 
of Diſtempers, as a Defence againſt their 
Increaſe; that being freed from the ordi- 
nary Labour of digeſting any new Load in 
the Stomach, ſhe may be at leiſure to cor- 
rect and maſter the peccant Humours. 

W here Children are ſo happy in the Care 
of their Parents, as by their Prudence to 
be kept from the exceſs of their Table, to 
the ſobriety of a plain ſimple Diet; yet even 
there they are rarely preſerv d from the Con- 
tagion that poyſons the Mind. Tho' by a 
diſcreet Management, while they are under 
Tuition, their Health perhaps may be pret- 
ty well ſecur'd, yet their Deſires muſt needs 
yield to the Leſſon which every where 
will be read to them upon this part of E- 
picuriſm. The Commendation the Eating 
well has every where, cannot fail to be a 
ſucceſsful Incentive to natural Appetite, and 


bring 
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bring them quickly to the liking and ex- 

nce of a faſhionable Table. This ſhall 
have from every one, even the Reprovers of 

Vice, the Title of Living well; and what 

ſhall ſullen Virtue dare to ſay againſt the 
3 Teſtimony? or can it hope to be 

eard, if it ſhould call that Luxury which 
is ſo much own'd, and univerſally practis'd 
by thoſe of the beſt Quality? 

This is now ſo grown a Vice, and has ſo 
great Supports, that I know not whether 
it does not put in for the Name of Virtue, 
and whether it will not be thought Polly, 
or want of Knowledge of the World, to 
open ones Mouth againſt it. I ſhould tru- 
ly ſuſpect that what I have here ſaid of it, 
might be cenſur'd as a little Satyr out of 
my way, did I not mention it with this 
View, that it might awaken the Care and 
Watchfulneſs of Parents in the Education of 


their Children, when they ſee how they are 


beſet on "ay Side, not only with Tem- 
ptations but Inſtructors to Vice, and that 
perhaps in thoſe they thought Places of 


Security. | 
I ſhall not dwell any longer on this Sub- 
jet, much leſs run over all the Particulars 
that would ſhew what Pains are us'd to 
corrupt Children, and inſtil Principles of 
Vice into them; but I deſire Parents ſo- 
berly to conſider what Irregularity or Vice 


there 
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there is, which Children are not viſibly 
taught, and whether it be not their Duty 
and Wiſdom to provide them other Inſtru- 
ction. 

It ſeems plain to me, that the Principle 
of all Virtue and Excellency, lies in a Pow- 


er of 5 our ſelves the Satisfaction of 


our own Deſires, where Reaſon does not 
authorize them. This Power is to be got 
and improv'd by Cuſtom, made eaſie and 
familiar by an Early Practice If there- 
fore I might be heard, I would adviſe that, 
contrary to the ordinary 15 Children ſnould 
be us'd to ſubmit their Deſires, and go 
without their Longings, even from their 
very Cradles. The firſt thing they ſhould 
learn to know, ſhould be that they were 
not to have any thing becauſe it pleas'd 
them, but becauſe it was thought fit for 
them. If things ſuitable to their Wanrs 
were ſupply'd to them, fo that they were 
never ſ{uffer'd to have what they oncecry'd 
for, they would learn to be content with- 
out it, would never with Bawling and Pee- 
viſhneſs contend for Maſtery, nor be half 
ſo uneaſie to themſelves and others, as they 
are, becauſe from the firſt beginning they 
are not thus handled. If they were not 
ſuffer'd to obtain their Deſire by the Im- 
patience they expreſt for it, they would no 
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more cry for any other thing than they do 
for OE p a : 

I fay not this, as if Children were not to 
be ſometimes indulg'd, or that | expected 
they ſhould in hanging Sleeves have the 
Reaſon and Conduct of Counſellors. , I 
conſider them as Children, who muſt be 
tenderly us'd, who mult play and have play- 
Things; that which I meanis, that whene- 
ver they crav'd what was not fit for them 
to have or do, they ſhould not be permit- 
ted it becauſe they were Little, and de- 
fir'd it; nay whatever they were importu- 
nate for, they ſhould be ſure for that very 
Reaſon to be deny'd. I have ſeen Children 
at a Table, who, whatever was there, ne- 
yer ask'd for any thing, but contentedly 
took what was given them; and at ano- 
ther Place, I have ſeen others cry for eve- 
ry thing they ſaw, muſt be ſerved out of 
every Diſh, and that firſt too; what made 
this vaſt Difference but this? That one was 
accuſtom'd to have what they call'd or 
cry'd for, the other to go without it. The 
Younger they are, the leſs I think are their 
unruly and diſorderly e to be com- 
Py with ; and the leſs Reaſon they have 
of their own, the more are they to be un- 
der the abſolute Power and Reſtraint of 
thoſe in whoſe Hands they are. From 
which I confeſs it will follow, that * 

ur 
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but diſcreet People ſhould be about them 
if the World commonly does otherwiſe, I 
cannot help thar, I am ſaying what I think 
ſhould be, which if it were already in fa- 
ſhion, I ſhould not need to trouble the 
World with a Diſcourſe on this Subject; 
however, I doubt not, when it is conſider'd, 
there will be others of Opinion with me, 
that the ſooner the way is begun with 
Children, the eafier it will be for them and 
their Governours too; and that this ought 
to be obſerv'd as an inviolable Maxim, that 
whatever once is deny'd them, they are 
certainly not to obtain by crying and Im- 
portunity, unleſs one has a Mind to teach 
them to be impatient and troubleſome, by 
rewarding them for it when they are ſo. 

Thoſe therefore that intend ever to go- 
vern their Children well, ſhould begin it 


While they are very Little, and look that 


they es fr 12 with the Will of 
their Parents. Would you have your Son 

obedient to you when paſt a Child? Be 
ſure then to eſtabliſh the Authority of a 
Father, as ſoon as he is capable of Submiſ- 
ſion, and can underſtand in whoſe Power 
he is; if you would have him ſtand in awe 
of you, imprint it in his Infancy, and as 
he approaches more to a Man, admit him 
nearer to your Familiarity; fo ſhall you 


have him your obedient Subject as is fit, 


while 
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while he is a Child, and your Affectionate 
Friend while he is a Man. For methinks 
they mightily miſplace the Treatment due 
to their Children, who are Indulgent and 
| Familiar when they are Little, but ſevere 
— 1 to them, and keep them at a diſtance when 
they are grown up; for Liberty and In- 
dulgence can do no good to Children, the 
want of Judgment makes them ſtand in 
need of Reſtraint and Diſcipline; and on 
the contrary, Imperiouſneſs and Severity 1s. 
but an ill way of treating Men, who have 
Reaſon of their own to Guide them; un- 
leſs you have a Mind to make your Chil- 
dren, when they are grown up, weary o 
ou, and ſecretly to ſay within Plas Le 
HF hen will you die, Father? 
I imagine every one will judge it. rea- 
ſonable, that their Children, when Little, 
ſhould look upon their Parents as Lords, 
their abſolute Governours, and as ſuch. 
ſtand in awe of them; and that when they 
come to riper Years, they ſhould look on 
them as their beſt, as their only ſure Friends, 
and as {ſuch Love and Reverence them; 
the way I have mention'd, if I miſtake not, 
is the only one to obtain this; we mutt 
look upon our Children, when grown up, to 
be like our ſelves, with the ſame Paſſions, 
the ſame Deſires. We wou'd be thought 
rational Creatures, and have our Freedom; 
we. 
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we love not to be uneaſie under conſtant 
Rebukes and Browbeatings, nor can we 
bear ſevere Humours and great Diſtance in 
thoſe we converſe with; whoever has ſuch 
Treatment when he is a Man, will look 


out other Company, other Friends, other 


Converſation, with whom he can be at Eaſe. 
If therefore a ict Hand be kept over 
Children from the Beginning, they will in 
that Age be tractable, and quietly ſubmit 
to it, as never having known any other; 


and if as they grow up to the uſe of Rea- 


ſon, the Rigor of Government be, as they 
deſerve, gently relax'd, the Father's Brow 
more {mooth to them, and the diſtance by 
degrees abated; his former Reſtraints will 
encreaſe their Love, when they find it was 
BY a Kindneſs to them, = a Care to 
make them capable to deſerve the Favour 
of their Parents, and the Eſteem of eyery 
Body elſe. 

Thus much for the ſettling your Autho- 
rity over your Children in general; Fear and 
Awe ought to give you the firſt Power o- 
ver their Minds, and Love and Friendſhip 
in riper Years to hold it. For the Time 
muſt come when they will be paſt the Rod 
and Correction z and then if the Love of 
you make them not obedient and dutiful, 


if the Love of Virtue and Reputation keep 
them not in laudable Courſes, I ask what 


Hold 
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Hold will you have upon them, to turn them 
to it? Indeed Fear of having a ſcanty Por- 
tion if they diſpleaſe you, may make them 
Slaves to your Eſtate, but they will be ne- 
vertheleſs ill and wicked in private, and 


that Reſtraint will not laſt always; every 
Man muſt one time or other be truſted to 


himſelf and his own Conduct, and he that 
is a good, a virtuous and able Man, muſt 
be made ſo within; wherefore what he is 
to receive from Education, what is to ſway 
and influence his Life, muſt be ſomething 
put into him betimes; Habits woven into 
the very Principles of his Nature, and not 
a counterfeit Carriage, and diſſembled Out- 
fide put on by Fear, only to avoid the pre- 
ſent Anger of a Father, who perhaps may 
diſinherit him. 

Theſe Reflections will hold good with 
Reſpect to thoſe Mothers, who have the 
Charge of their Son's Education, as Wi- 
dows, and the Wives of weak Fathers, and 
others under the Neceſſity of taking Care of 
them on their Accounts. But this Diſ- 
courſe tending chiefly to the breeding of 
a Son, the Father will here have the chief 
Part of the Direction that is giv'n, which 
cannot but be alſo of Uſe wo the Mother. 

We ſhall now conſider the Parts of the 
Diſcipline to be us'd a little more particu- 
larly. So much has been ſaid of 9 
ſtri 
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ſtrict Hand over Children, that perhaps I 
ſhall be ſuſpected of not conſidering e- 
nough what is due to their tender Age and 
Conſtitutions; nevertheleſs I own it is my 
Opinion, that great Severity of Puniſh- 
ment does but very little Good; on the 
contrary, it does great Hurt in Educa- 
tion. I believe it will be found, that take 
Children one with another, thoſe who have 
been moſt Cha/tis'd ſeldom make the beſt 
Men. All that I contend for is, that what- 
ſoever Rigor is neceſſary, it is more to be 
us'd the younger Children are, and having 
by a due Fs Pikes wrought its effect, it 
is to be relax d and chang'd into a milder 
ſort of Government. | 
A Compliance andSuppleneſs of their Wills, 
being by a ſteady Hand introduced by Pa- 
rents, before Children have Memories to re- 
tain the beginning of it, will ſeem natural 
to them, and work afterwards in them, as 
if it were ſo, preventing all Occaſions of 
ſtrugling and repining; the only Care is 
that it be begun early, and inflexibly kept 
to, till Awe and Reſpect be grown familiar, 
and there appears not the leaſt Reluctance 
in the Submiſſion, and ready Obedience of 
their Minds; when this Reverence is once 
thus eſtabliſh'd, (which it muſt be early, or 
elſe it will coſt Pains and Blows to recover 
it, and the more the longer it is deferr'd,)- 
cis by this, mixt ſtill with as much Indul- 
gence 
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gence as they make not an ill Uſe of, and 
not by beating, chiding, or other ſervile Pu- 
niſhments, they are ro be govern'd for the 
future, as they grow up to more Underſtand- 
ing. That this is ſo will be eaſily allow'd, 
when it is but conſider'd what is to be 
aim'd at in an Ingenuous Education, and up- 
on what it turns. 

He that has not a Maſtery over his Incli- 
nations, he that knows not how to reſiſt the 
Importunity of preſent Pleaſure and Pain, 
for the ſake of what Reaſon tells him is fit to 
be done, wants the true Principle of Induſtry, 
and is in Danger never to be good for any 
thing. This Temper therefore, ſo contra- 
ry to unguided Nature, is to be got betimes; 
and this Habit, as the true Foundation of 
future Ability and Happineſs, is to be 
wrought into the Mind as early as may 
be, even from the firſt Dawnings of an 
Knowledge or Apprehenſion in Children, 
and ſo to be confirm'd in them by all the 
Care and Ways imaginable, by thoſe who 
have the Over-ſight of their Education. 
On the other ſide, if the Mind be curb'd- 
and humbled roo much in Children, if their 
Spirits be abas'd and broken much, by too 
ſtrict an Hand over them, they loſe all their 
Vigor and Induſtry, and are in a worſe 
State than the former; for extravagant 
young Fellows, that have Livelineſs and 

| Spirit 
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Spirit, come ſometimes to be ſet right, and 
ſo make able and great Men, but dejected 
Minds, Timorous and Tame,and Cow Spirits, 
are hardly ever to be raiſed, and cy ſel- 
dom attain to any Thing. To avoid the 
danger that is on either Hand is the great 
Art, and he that has found a way how to 
keep up a Child's Spirit eaſie, active and 
free, and yet at the ſame time to reſtrain 
him from many Things he has a Mind to, 
and to draw him to things that are uneaſie 


to him, he, I ſay, that knows how to re- 


concile theſe ſeeming Contradictions, has 
in my Opinion got the true Secret of E- 
ducation. | 

The uſual lazy and ſhort way by Chaſtiſe 
ment and the Rod, which is the only In- 
ſtrument of Government that Tutors ge- 
nerally know or ever think of, is the moſt 
unfit of any to be us'd in Education; be- 
cauſe it tends to both thoſe Miſchiefs, which, 
as we have ſhewn are the two Rocks, that 
on the one Hand or the other ruin all who 
miſcarry. 18 

This kind of Puniſhment does not at all 
contribute to the Maſtery of our natural 


Propenſity to indulge Corporal and preſent 


Pleaſure, and to avoid Pain at any Rate, 
but rather encourages it, and thereby 
ſtrengthens that in us which is the Root 
from whence ſpring-all vicious om 

| an 
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and the Irregularities of Life. For what 
other Motive, but ſenſual Pleaſure and 
Pain, does a Child act by, who drudges at 
| his Book againſt his Inclination, or abſtains 
| from eating unwholſome Fruit, that he 
| takes Pleaſure in, only out of fear of whip- 
| ping? he in this only prefers the greater Cor- 
| 
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1 poral Pleaſure, or avoids the greater Corporal 
1 Pain; and what is it to govern his Actions, 
1 and yet direct his Conduct by ſuch Motives 
; i as theſe? What is it, I ſay, but to cheriſh 
Jl that Principle in him, which it is our Bu- 
. ſineſs to root out and deſtroy? And there- 
. fore I cannot think any Correction uſeful 


1 to a Child, where the ſhame of ſuffering for 
i Wo done amils, does not work more 
lt upon him than the Pain. 
his fort of Correction naturally breeds 
if an Averſion to that, which 'tis the Tutors 
1 Buſineſs to create a liking to. How obvious 
„ is it to obſerve, that Children come to hate 
"14 things which were at firſt acceptable to 
4 them, when they find themſelves whip'd 
and chid, and teasd about them? And it is 
not to be wonder'd at in them, when grown 
Men would not be able to be reconciled to 
any thing by ſuch Ways. Who is there 
that would not be diſguſted with any in- 
nocent Recreation, in it ſelf indifferent to 
him, if he ſhould with Blows or ill Lan- 
guage be hal'd to it, when he had no 
| Mind? 
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Mind? Or be conſtantly ſo treated for ſome 
Circumſtances in his Application to it? 
This is natural to be ſo. Offenſive Circum- 
ſtances ordinarily infect innocent thin 

which they are join'd with, and the very 
ſight of a Cup, wherein any one uſes to 
take ET Phyjick, ſo turns his Stomach, 
that nothing will reliſh out of it, tho” the 


Cup be never ſo clean and well ſhap'd, and 


of the richeſt Materials. | 
Such a ſort of ſlaviſh Diſcipline makes a 


ſlaviſh Temper, the Child ſubmits and diſſem- 


bles Obedience, while the Fear of the Rod 
hangs over him, but when that is removed, 
and by being out of ſight he can promiſe 
himſelf Impunity, he gives the greater 
Scope to his natural Inclination, which by 
this way is not at all alter'd; but on the 
contrary, heighten'd and increas'd in him, 
and after ſuch Reſtraint, breaks out uſually 
with the more Violence. 

If Severity carry'd to the higheſt Pitch 
does prevail, and works a Cure upon the 
Pc unruly Diſtemper, it is often by 

ringing in the room of it a worſe and 
more dangerous Diſeaſe, by breaking the 
Mind, and then in the place of a diſorder- 
ly Young Fellow, you have a low Spirited 
moap'd Creature; who, however with his 
unnatural Sobriety, he may pleaſe filly Peo- 
ple, who commend tame unactive _—_ 
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"mY becauſe they make no noiſe, nor give them 
| any Trouble, yet, at laſt will probably prove 

| as uncomfortable a thing to his Friends, as 

| he will be all his Life an uſeleſs thing to 

himſelf and others. 

| 

| 
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Beating then, and all other forts of ſla- 
[| viſh Puniſhments, are not the Diſcipline to 
Si be us'd in the Education of thoſe we wou'd 
bu. have wiſe, good, and ingenious Men, and 
1. therefore very rarely to be apply'd, and 
1 that only in great Occaſions and Caſes of 
I Extremity. On the other fide, to flatter 
Children by Rewards of things that are plea- 
ſant to them, is as carefully to be avoided. 
He that will give his Son Apples or Sugar- 
1 Plumbs, or what elſe of this kind he is 
Wl moſt delighted with, to make him learn his 
{| Book, does but authorize his Love of Plea- 
ſure, and cocker up that dangerous Pro- 
nſity which he ought by all means to 
ſubdue and ſtifle in him. You can ne- 
ver hope to teach him to maſter it, while 
ou compound for the check you give his 
ö in one place, by the Satisfacti- 
on you propoſe to it in another. To make 
a good, a wiſe, and virtuous Man, tis fit 

he ſhould learn ro croſs his Appetite, and 
deny his Inclination to Riches, Finery, or 
pleaſing his Palate, &c. whenever his Rea- 
ſon adviſes the contrary, and his Duty re- 
quires it. But when you draw him to do 
| any 
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encourage | 
ſtom him to place his Happineſs in them? 
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any thing that is fit by the Offer of Mony, 
or reward the Pains of learning his Book by 


the Pleaſure of a luſcious Morſel; when 


you promiſe him a Lace Cravat, or a fine 
new Suit, upon Performance of ſome of his 


little Tasks; what do you, by propoſing 
"theſe as Rewards, but allow them to be the 


good any, he ſhould aim at, and thereby 
is longing for them and accu- 


Thus People, to prevail with Children to 


be induſtrious about their Grammar, Dancing, 


or ſome other ſuch Matter, of no great mo- 
ment to the Happineſs or Uſefulneſs of 
their Lives, by miſapply'd Rewards and 
Puniſhments, Sacrifice their Virtue, invert 
the Order of their Education, and teach 
them Luxuiy, Pride, or Covetouſneſs, &c. 
for in this way, flattering thoſe wrong In- 
clinations which they thould reſtrain and 
ſuppreſs, they lay the Foundation of theſe 
future Vices, which cannot be avoided but 
by curbing our Defires, and accuſtoming 
them early to ſubmit to Reaſon. 

I fay not this, as if I would have Chil- 
dren kept from ſuch Conveniences or Plea- 
ſures of Life, as are not injurious to their 
Health or Virtue. On the contrary, I 
would have their Lives made as pleaſant 
and as agreeable to them as may be, in a 


plentiful Enjoyment of whatſoever might 
Vor. II. P in- 
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innocently delight them, provided it be 
with this Caution, that they have thoſe | 
Enjoyments only as the Conſequences of 


the State of Eſteem and Acceptation they 


are in with their Parents or Governors; but 
they ſhould never be offer'd or beſtow'd 
on them as the Rewards of this or that par- 
ticular Performance that they ſhew an A- 
verſion to, or to which they would not 
haveapply'd theinſelves without that Tem- 
ptation. F 

Bur if you take away the Rod on one 
hand, and theſe little Encouragements 
which they are taken with, on the other; 
how then, will you ſay, ſhall Children be 
govern'd? Remove Hope and Fear, and 
there is an end of all Diſcipline. I grant 
that Good and Evil, Reward and Puniſhment, | 
are the only Motives to a rational Creature: 
Theſe are the Spur and Reins by which all 
Mankind are ſet to work and guided, and 
therefore they are to be made uſe of to 
Children too: Lor J adviſe their Parents 
and Governors always to carry this in their 
Minds, that Children are to be treated as 
rational Creatures. 

Rewards, I grant, and Puniſhments, muſt 
be propos'd to Children, if we intend to 
work upon them. The Miltake, I imagine, 
is, that thoſe which are generally made uſe 
of, are ill choſen. The Pains and Pleaſures 

Ol 
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be of the Body, are I think of ill Conſequence, 


wolc when made the Rewards and Puniſhments 
; of by which Men would prevail on their Chi/- 
hey dren; for, as I ſaid before, they ſerve but to 
but encreaſe and ſtrengthen thoſe Inclinations 
w'd which ' tis our Buſineſs to ſubdue and ma- 


par- ſter. What Principle of Virtue do you lay 
A- in a Child, if you will redeem his Deſires 


not of one Pleaſure, by the Propoſal of another? 
em- This is but to enlarge his Appetite, and in- 

ſtruct it to wander, If a Child cries for 
one an unwholſome and dangerous Fruit, you 


ents WF purchaſe his Quiet by giving him a leſs 
her; wee Sweetmeat z this perhaps may pre- 
1 be ſerve his Health, but ſpoils his Mind, and 
and ſets that further out of Order. For here 
grant you only change the Object, but flatter 


ment, ſtill his Appetite, and allow that muſt be 
ture: ſatisfy'd, wherein 1 have ſhew'd lies the 
h all Root of the Miſchief; and 'till you bring 
and him to be able to bear a denial of that Sa- 
pf to tisfaction, the Child may at preſent be quiet 
arents and orderly, but the Diſeaſe is not cured. 
their By this way of proceeding, you foment 
ted as and cheriſh in him that which is the Spring 
from whenge all the Evils flow, — 4 
muſt WF will be ſure on the next Occaſion to break 
nd to out again with more Violence, Eos him 
agine, W ſtronger. Longings, and you more Trouble. 
de ul ] The Rewards and Puniſhments then by 


zalures which you ſhould keep Children in Order, 
off 2 2 are 
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are quite of another kind, and of that 
Force, that when we can get them once to 
work, the Buſineſs I think is done, and 
the Difficulty is over: Eſteem and Diſgrace 
are of all others the moſt powerful Incen- 
tives to the Mind, when once it is brought 
to reliſh them. If you can once get a love 
of Credit into Children, and an Apprehen- 
ſion of Shame and Diſgrace, you have put 
into them the true Principle which will 
conſtantly work and incline them to the 
Right. But it will be ask'd how ſhall this 
be done? 

I confeſs it does not at firſt appearance 
want ſome Difficulty, but yet I think it 
worth our while to ſeek the ways, and 
practiſe them when found, to attain this 
which I look on as the great Secret of E- 
ducation. ä 

Chilaren, earlier perhaps than we think, are 
very ſenſible of Praiſe and Commendation, 
they find a Pleaſure in being Eſteem'd and 
Valu'd, eſpecially 'by their Parents and 
thoſe whom they depend on: If therefore 
the Father care/s TS them when 
they do well, ſhew a cold and ngglefful Coun- 
tenance to them when they do , accom- 
pany'd by a like Carriage of the Mother, 
and all others that are t-them, it will 
in a little time make them ſenſible of the 
Difference; and this, if conſtantly * 

ul 
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will, I doubt not, of it ſelf, work more 
than Threats or Blows, which loſe their 
Force when once grown common, are of 
no uſe when Shame does not attend them, 
and therefore are to be forborn,. and ne- 
ver to be us'd but in Caſes of Extre- 
mity. 

To make the Senſe of Eſteem or Diſgrace 
ſink the deeper, and be of more weight, 
other agreeable or diſagreeable things ſhould 
conſtantly accompany thele different States, 
not as particular Rewards and Puniſh ments 
of this or that particular Action, but as ne- 
ccſſarily belonging to, and conſtantly at- 
tending one, who by his Carriage has 
brought himſelf into a State of Diſgrace 
or Commendation z by which way of treat- 
ing them, Children may as much as poſſible 
be brought to conceive, - that thoſe that 
are commended, and in Eſteem for doing 
well, will neceſſarily be beloved and che- 
rith'd by every Body, and have all other 
good Things as a Conſequent of it; and 
on the other fide, when any one by Miſ- 
carriage falls into Diſeſteem, and cares not 
to preſerve his Credit, he will unavoidably 
fall under Neglect and Contempt; and in that 
State, the Want of whatever might ſatisſie 
or delight him, will follow. In this way, 
the Objects of their Defires are made aſſiſt- 

ing to Virtue, when a ſettled Experience. 
| | . from 
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from the beginning teaches Children, that 
the Things they delight in belong to, 
and are to be enjoy'd by thoſe only, 
who are in a State of Reputation. If 
by theſe means IP can come once to 
ſhame them our of their Faults, (for other- 
wiſe I would willingly have no Puniſb- 
2ents) and make them in Love with the 
Pleaſure of being well thought of, you 
may turn them as you pleaſe, and they 
will be-in love with all the ways of 


Virtue. 


The great Difficulty here I take to be 
occalion'd by the Folly and Perverſeneſs 
of Servants, who are hardly to be hinder'd 
from croſſing herein the Deſign of the Fa- 
ther and Mother. Children diicountenanc'd 
by their Parents for any fault, find uſually 


a Refuge and Relief in the Careſſes of 


theſe fooliſh Flatterers, ho by that undo 
whatever the Parents endeavour to eſta- 
bliſh. When the Father or Mother looks 
ſower on the Child, every Body elſe ſhould 

ut on the ſame Coldne/s to him, and no 

ody give him Countenance, *till F 7 3 
neſs ask'd, and a Reformation of his Fault, 
have ſet him right again, and reſtor'd him 
to his former Credit. If this were con- 
ſtantly obſerv'd, I gueſs there would be 
little need of Blows or Chiding; their own 
Eaſe and Satisfaction would quickly teach 
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Children to court Commendation, and avoid 
doing that which they found every Body 
Condemn d, and they were ſure to ſuffer 
for, without being chid or beaten. This 
would teach them Modeſiy and Shame, and 
they would quickly come to have a natu- 
ral Abhorrence for that which they found 
made them lighted and neglected by every 
Body. But how this Inconvenience from 
Servants is to be remedy'd, I mult leave to 
Parents Care and Conſideration. Only I 
think it of great Importance, and that they 
are very happy who can get diſcreet Peo- 
ple about their Children. 
Avoid then frequent beating or chiding, 
becauſe this ſort of Correction never pro- 
duces any Good, farther than it ſerves to 
raiſe Shame and Abhorrence of the Miſcar- 
riage that brought it on them. And if the 
os part of the Trouble be not the 
enſe that they have done amiſs, and the 


Apprehenſion that they have drawn on 


themſelves the juſt Diſpleaſure of their beſt 
Friends, the pain of Whipping will work 
but an imperfect Cure; it only patches up 
for the preſent and skins it over, but reaches 
not to the bottom of the Sore Ingenuous 
Shame, and the Apprehenſions of Diſpleaſure, 
are the only true Reſtraints. Theſe alone 
ought to hold the Reins, and keep the 
Child in Order; but corporal Puniſhments - 

: P 4 mult. 
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muſt neceſſarily loſe that Effect, and wear 
out the Senſe of Shame, where they. fre- 
quently return. Shame in Children has the 
ſame place that Modeſty has in Nomen, which 
cannot be kept, if often tranſgreſs'd a- 
gainſt. And as to-the Apprehenſion of 
Diſpleaſure in the Parents, that will come 
to be very inſignificant, if the Marks of 


that Diſpleaſure quickly ceaſe, and a few 


Blows tully expiate. Parents ſhould well 
conſider what Faults in their Children are 
weighty enough to deſerve the Declaration 
of their Anger But when their Diſplea- 
fure is once declar'd to a degree that car- 


ries any Puniſhment with it, they ought 


not preſently to lay by the Severity of their 


Brows, but to reſtore their Children to 


their former Grace with ſome difficulty, and 
delay a full Reconciliation till their Con- 
formity and more than ordinary Merit 
make good their Amendment. It this be 
not ſo ordered, Puniſhment will by Fami- 
harity become a mere or of Courſe, 
and loſe all its Influence. Offending, being 
chaſtis'd, and then forgiven, will be thought 
as natural and neceſſary, as Noon, Night, 

and Morning following one another. 
Tho' Reputation be not the true Princi- 
le and Meaſure of Virtue, (for that is the 
— of a Man's Duty, and the Sa- 
tisfaction there is in obeying his * in 
| | follow 
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following the Dictates of that Light God 
has given him, with the Hopes of Accep- 
zation and Reward) yet it is that which 
comes neareſt to it: And being the Teſti- 
mony and Applauſe that other Peoples Rea- 
ſon, as it were by a common Conſent, gives 
to virtuous and well order'd. Actions, it is 
the proper Guide and Encouragement of 
Children, till they grow able to judge for 
themſelves, -and to find what is right by 
their own Reaſon. 

This Conſideration may direct Parents 


how to manage themſelves in Reproving 


and Commending their Children : The Re- 
bukes and Chidings which their Faults will 
ſometimes make hardly to be avoided, - 
ſhould not only be in ſober, Brave, and 

unpaſſionate words, but alſo alone and in 
private ; But the Commendations Children 
deſerve, they ſhould receive before others: 
This doubles the Reward, by ſpreading their 
Praiſe; but the backwardneſs Parents ſhew 
in divulging their Faults, will make them 
ſet a greater Value on their Credit them- 
ſelves, and teach them to be the more care- 
ful to preſerve the good Opinion of others, 
while they think they have it: But when 
being expos'd to Shame by publiſhing their 
Miſcarriages, they give it up for loſt, that 
Check upon them is taken off, and they 
vill be che leſs careful to preſerve others 
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2 Thoughts of them, the more they 
ſuſpect that their Reputation with them is 


already blemiſh'd. 
But if a right Courſe be taken with 
Children, there will not be ſo much need 


of the Application of the common Re- 


wards and Puniſhments as we imagine, and 
ns the general Practice has eſtabliſh'd; for 
all their innocent Folly, Playing and childiſh 
Actions, are to be left perfectly free and 


unreſtrain'd, as far as they can conſiſt with 


the Reſpect due to thoſe that are preſent, 
and that with the greateſt Allowance. If 
theſe Faults of their Age, rather than of the 
Children themſelves, were, as they ſhould 
be, left only to Time and Imitation, and 
Riper Years to cure, Children would eſcape 
a great deal of miſfapply'd and uſeleſs Cor- 
reftion, which either fails to over-power 
the natural Diſpoſition of their Childhood, 
and fo by an ineffectual Familiarity makes 
Correction in other caſes of leſs uſe, or elſe 
if it be of force to reſtrain the natural 
Gaiety of that Age, it ſerves only to ſpoil 
the Temper both of Body and Mind. It the 
Noiſe and Buſtle of their Play prove at 
any time inconvenient, or unſuitable to the 


Place or Company they are in, a Look or a 
Word from the Father or Mother, if they 


| have eſtabliſh'd the Authority they ſhould, 


will be enough either to remove or quiet 
| | them 
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them for that time. But this gameſome 
Humour, which is wiſely adapted by Na- 
ture to their Age and Temper, ſhould ra- 
ther be encouraged to keep up their Spi- 
rits, and improve their Strength and Health, 
than curb'd or reſtrain'd; and the chief 


Art is, to make all that they have to do 


Sport and Play too. 

The Charging of Childrens Memories 
upon all Occaſions with Rules and Pre- 
cepts, is a great Fault in the ordinary Me- 
thod of Education: They often do not un- 
derſtand, and commonly as ſoon forget 
as they are told them. If it be ſome 
Action you would have done, or done 
otherwiſe, whenever they forget, or do it 
awkwardly, make them do it over and o- 
ver again *till they are perfect. You will 
by this ſee whether it be an Action they 
can do, or is fit to be expected of them. 
For ſometimes Children are bid to do 
things, which upon Tryal they are found 
not able to do, and had need be taught 
and exercis'd to before they are requir'd 
to do them. But it is much eaſier for a 
Tutor to Command than to Teach. By 
8 the ſame Action ' till it be grown 
habitual in them, the Performance will 
not depend upon Memory and Reflecti- 
on, the Concomitant of Prudence and Age, 
and not of Childhood, but will be natural 


in 
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in them. Thus bowing to a Gentleman 
who ſalutes him, and looking 1n his Face 
when he ſpeaks to him, is by conſtant uſe 
as natural to a Well-bred Man, as breath- 
ing; it requires no Thought, no Reflecti- 
on. Having this way cur'd in your Child 
any Fault, it is cur'd for ever. And thus 
one by one you may weed them all out, 
and plant what Habits you pleaſe. 

1 Si ſeen Parents ſo heap Rules on their 
Children, that it was impoſſible for the 
poor little Ones to remember a tenth part 
of them, much leſs to obſerve them. How- 
ever, they were either by. Words or Blows 
eorrected for the Breach of thoſe multi- 
ply'd and often very impertinent Precepts 
whence it naturally follow'd, that the Chil- 
dren minded not what was ſaid to them, 

when it was evident to them, that no At- 

tention they were capable of, was ſuffieient 
to preſerve them from Trax/grefſion, and the 
Rebukes which follow'd it. 

Let therefore your Rules to your Son be 
as few-as poſſible, and rather fewer than more 
than ſeem abſolutely neceſſary z for if you 
burthen him with many Rules, he mult ei- 
ther be very often puniſb d, which will be 
of ill Conſequence, by making Puniſhment 
too frequent and familiar, or elſe you muſt 
let the Tranſgreſſions of ſome of your Rules 
go unpuniſh'd, by which they will of 

| courſe 
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courſe grow contemptible, and your Au- 
thority become cheap to him; make bur 
few Laws, but ſee they be well obſerved 
when once made. Few Years require but 
few Laws, and as his Age. encreaſes, when 
one Rule is by Practice well Eftabliſh'd, 
you may add another. 
But pray remember, Children are not to 
be taught by Rules, which will be always 
ſlipping out of their Memories; what you 
think neceſſary for them to do, ſettle in 
them by an indiſpenſible Practice, as often- 
as the Occaſion returns, and if it be poſſi- 
ble, make Occaſions. This will beget Ha- 
bits in them, which being once Eſtabliſh'd, 


} 


operate of themſelves eaſily and naturally, 
without the Aſſiſtance of the Memory. 


Keep them ſtrictly to the Practice of what 
you would have grow into a Habit in them, 
y kind Words and gentle Admonitions, 
rather as minding them of what they for- 
get, than by harſh Rebukes and Chidings, 
as if they were wilfully guilty. Do not 
endeavour to ſettle too many Habits at 
once, leaſt by Variety you contound them,, 
and ſo perfect none. When conſtant Cu- 
ſtom has made any one thing eaſie and na- 
tural to them, and they practiſe it without: 
Reflection, you may then go on to ano- 


This 
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This Method of teaching Children by 2 
repeated Practice, and the ſame Action done 
over and over again, under the Eye and 
Direction of the Tutor, till they have got 
the Habit of doing it well, and not by re- 
lying on Rules truſted to their Memories, 
has ſo many Advantages, which way ever 
we conſider it, that I cannot but wonder (if 
ill Cuſtoms could be wonder'd at in any 
thing) how it could poſſibly be ſo much 
neglectee. . 

i ſhall name one more that comes now 
in my way; By this Method we ſhall ſee 
whether what is requir'd of him be adapted 
to his Capacity, and any way ſuited to the 
Child's natural Genius and Conſtitution 
for that too muſt be confider'd in a right 
Education. We muſt not hope wholly to 
change their Original Tempers, nor make 
the Gay Penſive and Grave, nor the Ma- 
lancholly Sportive, without ſpoiling them. 
God has ſtampt certain Characters upon 

Mens Minds, which, like their Shapes, may 
xerhaps be a little mended, but can hardly 
be totally alter'd and trans form'd into the 
contrary. 

He therefore thar is 'about Children, 
ſhould well ſtudy their Natures and Apti- 
tudes, and ſee by often Tryals what Turn 
they eaſily take, and what becomes them z 
obſerve what their Native $7zock is, how it 


may 
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may be improv'd, and what it is fit for. 
He ſhould conſider what they want, whe- 
ther they be capable of having it wrought 
into them by Induſtry, and incorporated 


there by Practice, and whether it be worth 


while to endeavour it. For in many Caſcs, 
all that we can do, or ſhould aim at, is to 
make the beſt of what Nature has given, 
to prevent the Vices and Faults to which 
ſuch a Conſtitution is moſt inclin'd, and 

we it all the Advantages it is capable of. 
Loy one's natural Genius ſhould be car- 
ry'd as far as it could, but to attempt the 

utting another upon him, will be but La- 
E in vain; and what is ſo plaiſter'd on, 
will at leaſt fit but — hn and have 
always hanging to it the ungracefulneſs of 
Conſtraint and Aﬀectation. 5 

Affectation is not I confeſs an early Fault 
of Childhood, or the Product of untaught 
Nature: It is a Feed which grows not 
inthe wild uncultivated Waſte, but in Gar- 
den Plots, under the negligent Hand, or 
unskilful Care of a Gardiner. Management, 
Inſtruction, and. ſome Senſe of the Ne- 
ceſſity of Breeding, are requiſite to make 
any one capable of Afetation, which en- 
deavours to correct natural Defects, and has 
always the laudable Aim of plcaſing, tho? 
it always miſſes it, and the more it Jabours 


to put on Gracefulneſs, the farther it is 


from 
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from it : For this Reaſon it is the more 
carefully to be watch'd, becauſe it is the 
proper Fault of Education; a perverted E- 
ducation indeed, but ſuch as young People 
often fall into, either by their own Mi- 
ſtake, or the ill Conduct of thoſe about 
them. | 

He who wiltexamine wherein that Grace- 
fulneſs lies, which always pleaſes, will find 
it ariſes from that natural Coherence, which 
appears between the thing done, and ſuch 
a Temper of Mind as cannot but be ap- 
prov'd of, as ſuitable to the Occaſion. We 
cannot but be pleas'd with an human 
friendly civil Temper, where - ever we meet 
with it. A Mind free, and Maſter of it ſelf 
and all its Actions, not low and narrow, 
not haughty and inſolent, not blemifh'd 


with any great Defect, is what every one 


is taken with. The Actions which natu- 
rally flow from ſuch a well-form'd Mind, 
pleaſe us alſo as the Genuine Marks of it, 
and being as it were natural Emanations 
from the Spirit and Diſpoſition within, 


cannot but be eaſie and unconſtrain'd. This 


ſeems to me to be thar Beauty which 
ſhines thro' ſome Mens Actions, ſets off all 
that they do, and takes with all they come 
near, when by a conſtant Practice they 
have faſhion'd their Carriage, and made all 
thoſe Expreſſions of Civility and Reſpect, 

which 
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which Nature or Cuſtom has eſtabliſn'd 


in Converſation, ſo eaſie to themſelves, that. - 
they ſeem not artificial or ſtudy'd, but na- 


= turally to flow from a Sweetneſs of Mind, 
and a well-turn'd Diſpoſition. 


On the other ſide, Afedtation is an 
aw kard and forc'd Imitation of what ſhould. 
be genuine and eaſie, wanting the Beauty 
that accompanies what is natural, becauſe 
there is always a Diſagreement between 
the outward Action and the Mind within, 
one of theſe two ways. 

Either when a Man would outwardly 
por on a Diſpoſition of Mind, which then 

e really has not, but endeavours by a 
forc'd Carriage to make ſhew of, yet ſo 
that the Conttraint he is under diſcovers it 


{ ſelf: And thus Men affect ſometimes to ap- 


pear Sad, Merry, or Kind, when in Truth 


they are not ſo. 


The other is, when they do not endea- 
vour to make ſhew of Diſpoſitions of Mind 
which they have not, but to expreſs thoſe 
they have by a Carriage not ſuited. to 
them. Such in Converſation are all con- 


ſtrain'd Motions, Actions, Words, or Looks, 


which tho' deſign'd to ſhew either their 
Reſpect or Civility to the Company, or 
their Satisfaction and Eaſineſs in it, are not 
yet natural and genuine Marks of the one, . 
or the other, but rather of ſome Defect or 


Miſlaks 


— 
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Miſtake in Imitation of others, without 
diſcerning what is graceful in them, or 
what 1s peculiar to their Characters. 

Afectation of all kinds, whenceſoever it 
proceeds, is always offenſive, becauſe we 
naturally hate whatever is Counterfeit, and 
condemn thoſe who have nothing better 
to recommend themſelves by. 

Plain and rough Nature left to it ſelf, 
15 much better than an Artificial Ungrace- 
falneſs, and ſuch ſtudy'd ways of being ill 
faſhion'd. The want of an Accompliſh- 
ment, or ſome Defe& in our Behaviour, 
coming ſhort of the utmoſt Gracefulneſs, 
often {capes Obſervation and Cenſure: Bur 
Affectation in any part of our Carriage, is 
lighting up a Candle to our Defects, and 
never fails to make us be taken notice of 
either as wanting Senſe, or wanting Sin- 
cerity. This Governours ought the more 
diligently to look after, becauſe, as I above 
obſery*d, tis an acquir'd Uglineſs owing to 
a miſtaken Education ew Vol ilty of 
it, but thoſe who pretend to Breeding, 
and would not be thought ignorant of 
what is faſhionable and becoming in Con- 
verſation: It has often its riſe from the 
* Admonitions of thoſe who give Rules 
and propoſe Examples, without joining 
Practice with their Inſtructions, and ma- 
king their Pupils repeat the Action in their 

5 ſighit, 
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a ſight, that they may correct what is inde- 
% cent or conſtrain'd in it, 'till it be perfect- 
ed into an habitual and becoming Eaſi- 
nels. 
Manners, as they call it, about which 
= Childrenare ſo often perplex'd, and have ſo 
many goodly Exhortations made them by 
their wiſe Maids and Governeſes, are rather 
to be learn'd by Example than Rules; and 
then Children, if they are kept out of ill 
Company, will take a Pride to behave 
themſelves prettily after the Faſhion of o- 
thers, perceiving themſelves eſteem'd and 
commended for it. But if by a little Neg- 
1 in this part, the Boy ſhould not ms | 
off his Hat, nor make Legs very gracefu 25 
a Dancing Maſter will cure that Defect, 
and wipe off all that Plainneſs of Nature 
which the Alamode People call Clommniſo- 
neſs. And ſince nothing appears to me to 
give Children ſo much becoming Confi- 
dence and Behaviour, and ſo to raiſe them 
to the Converſation of thoſe above their 
Age, as Dancing; they ſhould, I think, 
be taught to Dance as ſoon as they are ca- 
pable of learning it; for tho' this conſiſts 
only in out ward Gracefulneſs of Motion; 
et, I know not how, it gives Children man- 
y Thoughts and Carriage more than any 
thing; but otherwiſe I would not have I- 
tle Children much tormented about Puntitio's © 
or Nicetics of Brecding. Never 
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Never trouble your ſelf about: thoſe- 

Faults in them which you know Age will 
cure: And therefore want of well-faſhion'd 

Civility in the Carriage, while Civility is 
not wanting in the Mind (for there you 
muſt take care to plant it early) ſhould be 
the Parents leaſt Care; while they are 
young, if the Child's tender Mind be fill'd 
with a Veneration for his Parents and 
Teachers, which conſiſts in Love and Eſteem, 
and a Fear to offend them, and with Re- 
ſpe and good Will to all People, that Re- 
ſpect will of it ſelf teach thoſe ways of 
expreſſing it, which he obſerves moſt ac- 
ceptable. Be ſure to keep up in him the 
Principles of good Nature and Kindneſs, 
make them as habitual as you can, by Cre- 
dit and Commendation, and the good 
Things accompanying that State. And 
when they have taken Root in his Mind, 
and are ſettled there by a continual Practice, 
fear not, but the Ornaments of Converſation, 
and the Outſide of faſhionable Manners, 
will come in their due time; if when they 
are remov'd out of their Maids Care, they 
are put into the Hands of a Well- bred Man 
to be their Governor. 

Any Careleſneſs is to be born with in 
Children, while they are very young, if it 
carries not with it the Marks of Pride or 
Ill nature; but thoſe, whenever they ap- 

pear 
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pear in any Action, are to be corrected im- 
mediately by the ways above-mentioned. 
What I have ſaid concerning Manners, I 


would not have ſo underſtood, as if 'I 


meant, that thoſe who have the Judgment 
to do it, ſhould not gently faſhion the Mo- 
tion and Carriage of Children, when th 
are very young. It would be of great Ad- 
vantage if they had People about them 
from their being firſt able to go, that had 
the skill, and would take the right way 
to do it: That which I complain of is, the 
: wrong courſe which is uſually taken in this 
Matter; Children who were never taught 
any ſuch thing as Behaviour, are often, 
eſpecially when Strangers are preſent, chid 
for having ſome way or other fail'd in good 


/ | Manners, and have on that ſcore Reproof 


and Precepts heap'd upon them, concern- 
ing putting off their Hatt, or making of 
Legs, &c. 'Tho'in this thoſe-concern'd pre- 
tend to correct the Child, yet in truth for 
the moſt part it is but to cover their o＋õn 
| .. Shame, and they lay the Blame on the poor 
little Ones, ſometimes paſſionately enough, 
to divert it from themſelves, for fear the 
By-ſtanders ſhould impute the Child's ill 
. h to their Want of Care and 
a; | | 

The Children themſelves are never one 
zot better'd by ſuch occaſional Lectures. 
They 
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They at other times ſhould be ſnewn what 
to do, and by reiterated Actions be faſhion'd i 
beforehand into the Practice of what is fit 
and becoming, and not told and taught to 
do upon the ſpot what they have never 

been accuſtom'd to, nor know how to do as 
they ſhould. To hare and rate them thus 

at every turn, is not to teach them, but 
to vex and torment them to no purpole : 
They ſhould be let alone, rather than chid 
for a fault which is none of theirs, nor is 
in their Power to mend for ſpeaking to, 
It were much better their natural childiſh 
Negligence, or Plainneſs, ſhould be left to 
the Care of Riper Years, than that they 
ſhould frequently have Rebukes miſ- placed 
upon them, which neither do nor can give 
them (graceful Motions. If their Minds arc 
well Appord and principled with inward 

Civility, a great part of the Roughneſs 
-which ſticks to the Outſide for want of bet- 
ter Teaching, Time and Obſervation will 
rub off as they grow up, if they are bred 
in good Company; but if in ill, all the 

Rules in the World, all the Corrections ima- 
| mpg will not be able to Poliſh them; 
or you mult take this for a certain Truth, 
that let them have what Inſtructions you 
will, and ever fo learned Lectures of Breed- 
ing daily inculcated upon them, that which 
will moſt Influence their Carriage, will mn 
j ; C | 
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the Company they converſe with, and the 
Faſhion of thoſe about them. Children, 
nay and Men too, do moſt by Example; 
we are all a ſort of Camelions, that ſtill 
take a Tincture from things near us; nor 


is it to be wonder'd at in Children, who 


better underſtand what they ſee, than what 


they Hear. f 


I mention'd above, one great Miſchie 
that came by Servants to Children, when 
by their Flatteries they take off the Edge 
and Force of the Parents Rebuke, and ſo 
leſſen their Authority. And here is another 
great Inconvenience which Children re- 


ceive, from the ill Examples which they 


meet with among the meaner Servants. 
They are wholly, if poſſible, to be kept 
from ſuch Conver/ationz for the Contagion 


of theſe ill Precedents, both in Civility and 


Virtue, horribly infe&s Children, as often 
as they come within reach of itz they fre- 
quently learn from unbred or debauch'd 


- Servants, ſuch Language, untowardly Tricks 


and Vices, as otherwiſe they would poſſi- 
bly be ignorant of all their Lives. 
Tis a hard matter wholly to prevent 
the Miſchief; you will have very good 
luck if you never have a Clowniſh or Vici- 
ous Servant, and if from ſuch your Chil- 
dren never get any Infection: But yet as 
much muſt be done towards it as can * 
an 


. 
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and the Children kept as much as may be 
in the Company of their Parents, and thoſe 
to whoſe Care they are committed. To 
this purpoſe, their being in their Preſence 
ſhould be made eaſie to them; they ſhould 
be allow'd the Liberty and Freedom ſuita- 
ble to their Age, and not be held under 
unneceſſary Reſtraints, when in their Pa- 
rents or Governors ſight. If it be a Priſon 
to them, tis no wonder they ſhould not 
like it: They muſt not be hinder'd from 
being Children, or from playing or doing 
as Children, but from doing ill; all other 
Liberty is to be allow'd them: Next, to 
make them in Love with the Company of 
their Parents, they ſhould receive all their 
-good Things there, and from their Hands. 
The Servants ſhould be hinder'd from ma- 
king Court to them, by giving them Strong 
Drink, Wine, Fruit, Play-things, and other 
ſuch Matters which may make them in 
love with their Company. 

I ſhall in the following Pages treat of 
#/idows, and therein touch a little again 
upon this Duty of Educating Children, as 
it has Reſpect to thoſe of them who are 
Mothers. | 
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Ho U the State of Midow- 


N | 
7 bood ſuperſedes thoſe Duties 
i which were terminated meer- 


.in the Perſon of the Hu” 
FETDL Ie” 


band, yet it endcars thoſe which 
may be paid to his Aſhes; Love is firong as 
Death, and therefore, when it is pure and 
meg cannot be extinguiſh'd by it, but 

urns like the Funeral Lamps of Old, even 
in Vaults and Charnel Houſes. The Conju- 
gal Love, tranſplanted into the Grave as in- 
to a Finer Mold, improves into Piety, and 
lays a kind of Sacred Obligation upon rhe 
Widow, to perform all Offices of Reſpect 
and Kindneſs, which his Remains are ca- 
pable of. | 

Now thoſe Remains are of three ſorts, 
his Body, his Memory, his Children. The 
moſt proper Expreſſion of her Love to the 
firſt is, in giving it an Honourable Inter- 
ment. J mean not ſuch as may vie with the 
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Poland Extravagance, of which 'tis obſer- 
ved, that two or three near ſucceeding Fu- 
nerals ruin the Family, but prudently pro- 

ortion'd to his Quality and Fortune. Her 
Leal to his Corps ſheuld not injure a no- 
bler Relict of him, his Children; and this 
Decency is a much better Inſtance of her 


Kindneſs, than all thoſe Tragical Paſſions 


with which ſome Vomen ſeem tranſported 
towards their dead Husbands; thoſe fran- 
tick Embraces and Careſſes of a Carcaſs, 
betray a little too much-the Senſuality of 
their Love. And it is ſomething obſerva- 
ble, that thoſe vehement Paſſions quickly 
exhauſt, themſelves, and by a kind of Sym- 


pathetick Efficacy, as the Body on which 


their Affection was fix'd moulders, fo docs 
that alſo; nay, it often attends not thoſe 
leiſurely Degrees of Diſſolution, but by a 
more precipitaſe Motion ſeems rather to 
vaniſh than conſume. 

The more valuable Kindneſs therefore 
is that to his Memory; let the Widow en- 


deavour to Embalm that, and keep it from 


periſhing. By this innocent Magick, as the 
Agyptians are ſaid to have done by a more 
Guilty, ſhe may converſe with the Dead, 
repreſent him to her own Thoughts, that 
his Life may ſtill be repeated to her, And 
as in a broken Mirror, the Refraction mul- 


tiplies the Images, ſo by his Diſſolution eve- 
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ry hour repreſents diſtinct Ideas of him, and 
ſhe ſees him the oftner tor his being hid 
from her Eyes. But as they uſe not to em- 
balm without Odours, fo ſhe is not only to 
preſerve, but to perfume his Memory, render 
it as fragrant as ſhe can, not only to her 


ſelf but others, by reviving the Remem- 


brance of whatever was praiſe-worthy in 
him, vindicating him from all Calumnies 


and falſe Accuſations, and ſtifling or allay- 


ing even true ones, as much as ſhe can. 
Indeed a Widom can no way better pro- 
vide for her own Honour, than by this 
Tenderneſs of her Husband's. 15 

There is yet another Expreſſion of it, 


inferior to none of the former, and that is, 


the ſetting ſuch a value upon her Relation 
to him, as to do nothing unworthy of it. 
'Twas the dying Charge of Auguſtus to his 
Wife Livia, Behave thy ſelf well, and remem- 
ber our Marriage. And ſhe who has been 
Wife to a Perſon of Honour, muſt fo re- 
member it, as not to do any thing below her 
ſelf, or which he, could he have foreſeen 


ir, ſhould juſtly have been aſham'd of. 


The laft Tribute ſhe can pay him, is in 


his Children: Theſe he leaves as his Pro- 


xies, to receive the Kindneſs of which him- 
ſelf is uncapable. The Children of a Widow 
may claim a double Portion of the Mother's 
Love, oneupon their Native right as Hers, 
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the other as a bequeſt in Right of their 
dead Father; and indeed, ſince the is to ſup- 
ply the Place of both Parents, tis but ne- 
ceſſary ſne ſnould put on the Affections of 
both, and to the Tenderneſs of a Mother, 
add the Care and Conduct of a Father. 

Let her ſnew this chiefly in the well E- 
ducating them, and in the prudent Manage- 
ment of their Fortunes; an Order that is 
ſometimes unhappily inverted, and Mo- 
thers are ſo concern'd to have the Eſtate 
proſper in their Tuition, that the Children 
ſuffer by their unſeaſonable Frugality; to 
fave a little Expence, they deny them the 
Advantage of an ingenuous and gentile 
Breeding ;, ſwell their Eſtates perhaps to a 
vaſt Bulk, but ſo contract and narrow their 
Minds, that they know not how to diſpoſe 
them to any real Benefit of themſelves or o- 
thers, which is one of the molt pernicious 
Parſimonies imaginable. A Mother by this 
ſeems to adopt the Fortune, and abdicate 
the Child, who is only made the Beaſt to 
bear thoſe Loads of Wealth ſhe will lay on, 
and which ſhe evidently owns as the greater 
Treaſure, ſince in Tenderneſs to that ſhe 
neglects him. . | 

Yer ſometimes the ſame Effects ſprin 
from another Cauſe, and Children are ill 
bred, not becauſe the Mother grud es the 
Charge, but out of a Feminine Ten _ 

Wnic 
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which permits her not to part with them 
to the proper Places for their Education; 
and this, tho' not ſo ignoble a Motive as. 
the other, is of no leſs Miſchief, at leaſt to 
„her Sons, who being by it confin'd to 
Home, are conſequently condemn'd to be 
28 if with nothing elſe, yet with the 
latteries of Servants and Tenants, who 
5 | think thoſe the beſt Expedient to ſecure 
their own Station; and with theſe the 
young Maſter or Landlord is ſo blown up, 
that as if his Manors were the Confines of 
the World, he can look at nothing beyond 
them. By this Means, when at laſt he 
breaks looſe from his Mother's Arms, and 
comes abroad, he expects ſcarce to find his 
Equals, much leſs his Betters ; he thinks he 
is ſtill ro receive the ſame fawning Adora- . 
tions, which he was us'd to at home, and 
being poſſeſt with this inſolent Expectati- 
4 will ſcarce be undeceiv'd, but at 
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on, 
e | the Price of many Affronts, and perhaps 
o | may buy his Experience with the loſs of 
„ his Life, by his ill Manners drawing on a 
r Quarrel in which he finally periſhes. That 
this is no impoſſible Suppoſition, ſome un- 
happy Mothers have found to their unſpeak= . 
f able Affliction. 
I! "Tis not to be deny'd, but there are alſo 
ce | Dangers conſequent to the Breeding Chil- 
S, | dren abroad; Vice having inſinuated it ſelf 
h Q 3 even 
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even into the Places of Eradition, and ha- 
ving not only as many, but the very fame 
Academies with Virtue and Learning. The 
very great neglect of Diſcipline 1n-'thoſe 
Places where Jouth is to receive its ſtrong- 
eſt Tincture of Virtue or Vice; the win- 
king at its Follies, nay its Debaucheries, 
for mean and mercernary Ends, and the 
zealous Endeavours that are us'd to eſta- 
bliſh certain political Principles, more than 
thoſe of Religion and Morality, are, with 
the never too much to be lamented want 
of Example, great Occaſions of Diſguſt a- 
gainſt an Education out of the Parents Eye; 
but in this we are not ſo much to conſider 
what is beſt, as what is the leaſt ill Diſpo- 
ſure of Children. And in that Competiti- 


on ſure the home Education will be caſt; for 


there they may fuck all the Venom, and no- 
thing of the Antidote; they will not only 
be taught baſe Things, but, as I before ob- 
ſerv'd, by the baſeſt Tutors, ſuch as will add 
all the moſt ſordid Circumſtances to the 
—— of a Crime; whereas abroad they 
are not li 

tereſt it is ſo much to make them vicious; 
and they may meet with many, as ill as the 
World is, who may by their Leſſons, and 
their Lives too, direct them to the Right 
way in which they ought to walk. The 
various ſort of Learnings they may * 

Wi 


e to meet with any, whoſe In- 
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will not only prove a uſeful Divertiſement, 
the want of which is the great Spring of 
Miſchief; but will, if rightly apply'd, fur- 
niſh them with ingenuous and virtuous Prin- 
ciples, ſuch as may ſet them above all vile 
and ignoble Practices. There ſeems there- 
fore a Conſpiration of Motives to wreſt the 
Child from the relucting Mother, and to 
perſwade her for a while to deny her ſelf 
that deſire of her Eyes, that ſo he may at 
laſt anſwer the more rational Deſire of her 
Heart. | EE 

As to the other Part of her Obligation, 
the managing of their Fortune, there is the 
ſame Rule for her as for other Perſons 
that have Tru/ts, to do as for themſelves, 
that is, with the ſame Care and Dili- 
gence, if not greater, as in her own pe- 
culiar Concern. I do not ſay that ſhe 
ſhall confound the Property, and make it 
indeed her own, by applying it to her par- 
ticular Ufe. A thing I fear which is too 
often done, | eſpecially by the Gayer ſorts 
of Widows, who to keep their own Equi- 
page, do ſometimes incroach upon the Son's 

eculiar. And I wiſh even that, tho' bad 
enough, were the only Caſe where it was 
done. but 'tis ſometimes to make her a bet- 
ter Prize to a ſecond Hausband: She goes 
into another Family, and as if ſhe were a 
Colony ſent out by her Son, he mult pay for 
A | Q 4 the 
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the planting her there. Indeed the oft re- 


peating this Injury has advanced it now 


into a Cuſtom, and the Management of the 


Minor's Eſtate, is reckon'd on as part of the 


Fidow's Fortune. But I confeſs I ſee not 
what there is in the Title of a Mother, that 
can legitimate her defrauding her Chila, it 
rather envenoms the Crime, and adds Un- 
naturalneſs to Deceit; beſides, 'tis a prepo- 
ſterous ſort of Guilt. Orphans and Widows 
are in Scripture linkt together, as Objects 
of God's and good Men's Pity, and of ill 
Mens Oppreſſion; and how ill, alas! does 
Civil War look among Fellow-Sufferers? 
The Mido that injures the Orphan, is like 
that uncouth Oppreſſion Solomon ſpeaks of, 
A poor Man that oppreſſeth the poor, is like a 
ſweeping Rain, which leaveth no Food. Such 
kind of Rapines are as exceſſive in their De- 
gree, as prodigious in their Kind; and I be- 


lieve there are many Inſtances of Sons, who 


have ſuffered more by the Guardianſhip of 
| Mothers, than they cou'd probably have 
done by the Outrage of Strangers. 

How well ſuch Mothers anſwer their 
Obligations to their dead Husbands, I 
muſt leave it to their own Conſciences 
to diſcuſs. I ſhall only offer them. theſe 
Steps of Gradation, by which to proceed. 
Injuſtice of any ſort is a great Sin, and 
when 'tis a Matter of Truft, tis compli- 
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cated with Treachery alſo; but of all 27, 
thoſe to the Dead have always been eſteem- 
ed the moſt Sacred. If they can find any 
Allay to theſe, by the two remaining Cir- 
cumſtances, that is, the Truſt of a Husband, 
and the Intereſt of a Child, I ſhall confeſs 
them very ſubtle Caſuiſts. 

I have hitherto ſpoke of what the Mido 
owes to her dead Husband but there is allo 
ſomewhat of peculiar Obligation in Rela- 
tion to her ſelf. God, who has plac'd us in 
this World to purſue the Intereſts of a bet- 
ter, directs all the ſignal Acts of his Provi- 
dence to that End, and intends we ſhould 
ſo interpret them Thus every great Change 
that occurs is deſign'd, either to recal us 
from a wrong way, or to quicken our Pace 
in the Right; and a Vidow may more than 
conjecture, that when God takes away the 
Mate of her Boſom, and reduces her to a 
Solitude, he does by it ſound a Retreat from 
the lighter Jollities and Gayeties of the 

World: And as, in compliance with a civil 
Cuſtom, ſhe immures her ſelf, fits in Dark- 

neſs for a while, ſo ſhe ſhould put on a 
more retir'd Temper of Mind, a more 
ſtrict and ſevere Behaviour, and that not 
to be caſt off with her Veil, but to be the 


Conſtant Dreſs of her Y/idowhbood. Indeed 


this State, as it requires a great Sobriety and 
Piety, ſo it affords many Advantages to- 
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wards it. The Apoſtle tells us, that ſhe obo 
7s married careth for the Things of the World, 
bow ſbe may pleaſe her Husband. There are 
many Things which are but the due Com- 
pliance of a Wife, which yet are great A- 
vocations and Interruptions of a {ſtrict De- 
votion. When ſhe is manumitted from that 
Subjection, when ſhe has leſs of Martha's 
Care of /erving, ſhe is then at Liberty to 
chuſe Mary's Part; ſhe has her Time and 
her Fortune at her own Command, and 
conſequently may much more abound in the 
Works both of Piety and Charity. We find 
God himſelf retrench'd the Mife's Power of 
binding her own Soul; her Vows were to- 
rally Inſignificant, without her Husband's 
Confirmation; but the Yidow might de- 
vote her ſelf ro what degree ſhe pleas'd 
her Piet) has no reſtraint from any other 
inconſiſtent Obligation, but may {well as 
high as it can. Thoſe Hours whack were 
before her Husband's Right, ſeem now to 
devolve on God, the grand Proprietor of a 
our Time. That Diſcourſe and free Con- a 
verſe with which the entertain'd him, the | 
may now conv: rt into Colloquies and Spi- 
ritual Entercourſe with her Maker; and | 
that Love which was only humane before, 2 
by the Change of its Object acquires a a 
Sublimity, is exalted into Divins; from 
ö loyal Duty and conjugal Affection, n 
1 dhe 
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the eternal Work and Happineſs of Angels, 
the Order of a Cherubim; thus may ſhe in 
a higher Senſe verifie Sampſon's Riddle, 
fetch Honey out of 4 Carcaſs, make her Hul- 
band's Aſhes, like thoſe of the Heifer un- 
der the Law, her Purification; his Corrup- 
4 80 her to put on Jncorruptions 
and her loſs of a Temporary Comfort may in- 
ſtate her in an eternal. 175 
And as her ſelf, ſo her Fortune may all 
be conſecrated. Indeed, if ſhe be, that wil 
alſo; if ſhe, haye made an Eſcape out of | 
Apt, there ſhall not a Hoof be left be- 
hind her, n0 Part of her Pofſeſtions will be 
aibgn'd to Vanity and Exccfs; the, who has 
cally devoted her ſelf to Piety, raed 308 


pray'd wich Arn, will allo de toll of good 
* and Alms Deeds with Tabitha: She 
may thus be a Mother when the 'cealcs to 
bear, and though. ſhe no more increaſe one 
Family, ſhe may ſupport many. Friuitfulne(s 
can be but a {Jappineſs ; Compaſſion is 4 N- 
tue, nay indeed tis a greater and more cer- 
tain Happineſs, A Child is not braughe 
forth but with Pangs and Anguiſh, but a 
Work of Mercy is produced not only with 
Eaſe, but Delight. Beſides, ſhe that bears 
a Child, knows not whether it may prove a 
Biel. K or a Curſe, But Charity gives a cer- 
_ tain; Title to a Ble/ng, . and engages the 
moſt ſolvent Paymaſter, God himſelf, who 
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8 all ſuch Disburſements as a Boan to 
im. 


5 | 
There was in the Primitive Times an 


Eccleſiaſtical Order of Widows, which is 


mention'd in Timothy, whoſe whole Mini- 


ſtry was devoted to Charity; they were in- 
deed of the poorer Sort, fit rather to receive 
than give Alms; yet the leſs they could do 


with their Purſes, the more was required of 


their Perſons, the humbler Offices of waſh- 
ing the Saints Feet, the careful Task of 
bringing up Children, and a d ige nt Atten- 
dance on every good Work : And {ure there is 
Parity of Reaſon, that thoſe who upon the 
Score of their Wealth exempt themſelves 
from thoſe laborious Services, ſhould com- 
mute for it by more liberal Alms. In the 
Warmth and Zeal of Chriſtianity, Women of 
the higheſt Quality perform'd both ſorts of 
Charity, forgot their Greatneſs in their 
Condeſcenſions, yet aſſum'd it again in 
their Bounty; founded Hoſpitals, and yet 
with a Labour of Love, diſdain'd not ſome- 
times to ſerve in them. But theſe are Ex- 
amples not like to be tranſcrib'd in our 
Days. Greatneſs is now grown to ſuch an 
© unwieldineſs, that it cannot ſtoop, tho' to 
the moſt Chriſtian Office, and yet can as 
little ſoar up in any magnificent Charities. 
It ſtands like Nebuchadnezzar's Golden I- 
mage, a vaſt Bulk only to be ador'd. N 
o 
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| Now certainly if any Women be qua- 
lfy'd to avert this Reproach, they muſt be 
the Dowagers of great Families and For- 
tunes; they have none to controul their 
Viſits to the ſick and afflicted, or ro reſent 
a Diſparagment from their Humility ; nei- 
ther have they an Account to give of their 
Poſſeſſions to any but God and themſelves. 
To him ſure they can bring none ſo like 
to procure them the Eulogy of well-done 
thou good and faithful Servant, as a Cata- 
logue of their Alms; nor indeed can th 
any other way diſpoſe of their Fortune ſo 
much to their own Contentment. They 
may poſſibly cloy and ſatiate their Senſes, 
* Proviſion for the Fleſh, but that no 
way ſatisfies their Reaſon, much leſs their 
Conſcience; the Soul, which is the Superior 
Part, is quite left out in that Diſtribution; 
nothing is communicated to it, but the 
Guilt of thoſe dear- bought Exceſſes; the 
only way it has to be a Sharer in their 
Wealth, is by a Charitable Diſpencing. 
The Poor are its Proxies as well as God's; 
and tho! in all other Reſpects, we may ſ⸗ 
to the Soul, as the P/almift does to God, 
My Goods extend not to Thee; yet by this 
way it becomes not only a Partaker, but 
the chief Proprietor, and all is laid out for 
its Uſe. Charity gains not only an Indefeaſible 
Title to the happy Rever/ion of Heaven, but 
e | | IT 
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it has a great deal in preſent Poſefion, a 
mighty rational Complaiſance in the right 
applying of Wealth, and doing that with 
it, for which 'twas deſign'd; yet more, it 


gives a ſenſitive Delight; nothing being 


more agreeable to Humane Nature, than 
the doing Good to its own kind. A ſear 
ſonable Alms leaves a greater Exultation 
and. Tranſport in the Giver, than it can or- 
dinarily raiſe in the Receiver. This indeed 


is a way to clude the ſevere Denunciation 


of the Apoſtle: A Widow that liveth in this 
Pleaſure, is not dead while ſhe liveth; but on 
the contrary ſhall live when ſhe dies, when 


e reſigns her Breath, ſhall improve her 


eing. The Prayers of the Ppor, like a be- 
nign Gale, ſhall aſſiſt her Flight to the Re- 
gions of Bliſs, and ſhe who has here che- 
riſn'd the afflicted Members, ſhall there be 
indiſſolubly united to their glorious Head. 
And now, methinks, //idowhred under 
this Aſpect is quite transform'd, nge ſo 


Lorlorn, fo delolare an Eſtate as tis uſually 


zeſteem'd; and would all Widows ule but 
this Expedient, thus devote themſelves to 
Pieiy and Charity, it wou'd like the Heal- 


ing Tree ſweeten theſe Waters of Marah, 
render the Condition not only ſupportable 
but pleaſant, and they nah ns | 

make ſuch affrighted, ſuch diſadvantageous 
Eſcapes as many do-from-it,” Tis true, the 


not need to 


Apoſtle's 
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Apoſtle's Affirmation is unqueſtionable, that 
the Wife, when her Husband is dead, is at Liberty. 
70. be marry'd to whom. ſhe will; but the Ad- 
vice he ſubjoins is authentick too, ſhe ig 
happier if ſbe ſo abide; ſhe that may ſolace her 
ſelt in the Society, in the Love of her God, 
makes an ignoble Deſcent to Human Em- 
braces. She that may purchaſe Heaven 
with her Wealth, buys a very dear Bargain 
of the beſt Husbaud on Earth. Indeed up- 
on a meer ſecular Account, it ſeems not 
very prudent to relinquiſh both Liberty and 
Property, to eſpouſe at the beſt a Subjecti- 
on, but perhaps a Slavery. It reſembles the 
mad Frolicks of freed Galley Slaves, who 
play away their Liberty as ſoon, as they re- 
gain it. ü inen PF PUTTER 

Marriage is ſo great an Adventure, that 
once ſeems enough for the whole Life; for 
whether they have been proſperous or ad- 
verſe in the firſt, it does almoſt diſcourage 
a ſecond Attempt. She that has had a good 
Husband, may be ſuppos'd to have bis Idea 
ſo fixt in her Heart, that it will be hard to 
introduce any new. Form: She may far- 
ther very reaſonably doubt, that in this 
common Dearth of Hirtue, two good Huſ- 
bands will ſcarce fall to one ¶ oman's ſhare; 
and an 44 one will become, more intqlera- 
ble to her, by the Reflections the will be 
apt to make on the better. On the other 


fade, 
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ſide, if ſhe has had a bad one, the Memo- 


ry of what ſhe has ſuffer'd ſhould, me- 
thinks, be a competent Caution againſt. 


new Adventures; yet Experience ſhews us 
that Vomen, tho' the weaker Sex, have 
commonly Fortitude enough to encounter 
and baffle all theſe Conſiderations. It is 
not therefore to be expected, that man 

will, by any Thing that has or can be ſaid, 


be diverted from re- marrying; and indeed 


ſhe that does not preſerve her Vidowhood 
upon the Accounts before-mention'd, may 
perhaps better relinquiſh it it: St. Paul, we 
fee, adviſes thoſe Widows, who found no 


better Employment than going from Houſe to 


"Houſe, that grew by their Vacancy to be 
Tatlers and Buſie-Bodies, ſhould marry again; 
it being the beſt way to fix theſe wan- 
dring Planets, to find them Buſineſs of their 
own at Home, that ſo they may not ramble 
abroad, to intermeddle with that of others; 
and the Truth is, they who cannot brook 
'the Retiredneſs and Gravity which be- 
comes a Mido, had better put themſelves 
in a State that leſs requires it; and if they 
reſolve not to conform their Minds to their 
Condition, to bring their Condition to their 
Minds; but in the doing that, there will 


be ſome Cautions very neceſſary to be ob- 


Com- 
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Common Decency requires, that there 
be a conſiderable Interval between the par- 
ting with one Husband, and the chuſin 
another. This has been ſo much obſerv'd 
by Nations that were at all civiliz'd, that 
we find Numa made it a Law that no Wi- 
dow thould marry under Ten Months, and 
if any did, ſhe was to Sacrifice as for the 
Expiation of a Crime. This continu'd in 
force many Ages after, inſomuch that when, 
upon Reaſons of State, Auguſtus found it 
uſeful to marry his Siſter Octavia to Anto- 
nius, borhing des than a Decree of the Se- 
nate could licence the anticipating the 
Time. So jealous Obſervers were they of this 
Point of Civility, that they thought the 
whole State was concern'd in the Violation. 
"Tis true, we have no Law in the Caſe, 
but we have ſomewhat of Cuſtom; I know 
not how long we ſhall have, ſince the fre- 
quent Breaches of it, threaten quite to can- 
cel it; yet a Woman that is tender of her 
Honour, will ſcarce give her Example to- 
wards the reſcinding it. The Wounds of 
Grief are ſeldom heald by any Hand but 
that of Time, and therefore too ſudden a 
Cure ſhews the Heart was not deeply pierc'd; 
ſhe who can make her Mourning Veil an 
Optick to draw a new Lover nearer to her 
, ives Cauſe to ſuſpect the Sables were 
all without. | ö 

The 
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The next thing conſiderable is the Equa- 
lity of the Match. 
Link, that to have it eaſie, tis good to 
have the Parties as even proportion'd as 
may be, eſpecially in reſpect of Quality and 
Fortune; in which it is to be wiſh'd there 
ſhould be no eminent Diſproportion, thoſe 
that meet moſt upon a Level, are leaſt ſub- 
ject to thoſe Upbraidings, that often at- 
tend a great Deſcent of either Party; it is 
therefore no prudent Motive by which 
ſome Widous are ſway'd, who marry only 
for a great Title, who often do not meet 
with ſo much of Obeiſance from Stranger 
as they do with Contempt from their Hef! 
bands and his Relations. There have been 
many Examples of Lords, who have us'd, 
Rich, but Inferior Widows, like Spunges, 
ſqueez'd them to fill themſelves with their 
Mealib, and them only with the Air of a 
big Name. On the other ſide, for a Wo- 


man to marry very meanly, and too much 


below her ſelf, is rather worſe; thoſe kind 


of Matches are ordinarily made in a Tranſ- 


port of Paſſion, and when that abates and 
leaves her to ſober Reflections, ſhe will 
probably be ſo angry with her ſelf, that ſhe 
will ſcarce be well pleas'd with her Hu 
band. A State of Subjection is a little fwee- 
tened by the Worth and Dignity of the 
Ruler; for as it is more honourable, ſo 155 

a alſo 
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alſo more eaſie, the ſerviler Spirits being 
of all others the moſt imperious in Com- 
mand; and ſure 'twill not a little grate a 
Woman of Honour to think ſhe has made 
ſuch a one her Maſter, who perhaps would 
before have thought it a Preferment to 
have been her Servant. Farther, ſuch Mar- 
riages have commonly an ill Reflection on 
the Modeſty of the Moman; it being uſual- 
Pl preſum'd, that where the Diſtance was 
o great as to diſcourage ſuch an Attempt. 
on his Part, there was ſome Invitation on 
hers; thus upon all Accounts ſhe is very 
forlorn, who diſpoſes of her ſelf in this vile 
Manner; yet tis too well known ſuch 
Matches have been frequently made, and 
the ſame Levity and Jnconfideration may 
betray others to it; wherefore tis their 
Concern well to Ballaſt their Minds, and 
to provide that their Paſſion never get the 
Aſcendant over their Reaſon. 22 
Another very neceſſary Equality, is that 
of their Judgment as to Religion; I do not 
mean, that — are to catechize each other 
as to every minute ſpeculative Point, but 
that they be of the ſame Profeſſion, ſo as 
to join together in the Worſhip of God. 
It is certainly very uncomfortable that thoſe 
who have ſo cloſely combin'd all other Inte- 
reſts, ſnould be diſunited in the greateſt, that 
one Church cannot hold them, whom one 
17 | Houle, 
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Houſe, one Bed does; and that Religion, 
Which is in it ſelf the moſt uniting Thing, 
ſhould be the only Diſagreement between 
them. I know it is often made a Compact 
in ſuch Matches, that neither ſhall impoſe 
their Opinion upon the other; yet I doubt 
tis ſeldom kept, unleſs it be by thoſe whoſe 
Careleſsneſs of all Religion abates their Zeal 
to any one; but where they have any Ear- 
neſtneſs in their way, eſpecially where one 
Party thinks the other in a damnable Er- 
ror, *twill ſcarce be poſſible to reſtrain en- 
deavouring to reduce them; and that En- 
deavour begets Diſputes, thoſe Diſputes 
Heats, thoſe Hears Diſguſts, and thoſe Diſ- 
{ts perhaps end in Averſion, by which 
Jeans at laſt their Affections grow as un- 
reconcilcable as their Opinions, and their 
Religious Jars draw on Domeſtick : Beſides, 
if none of theſe perſonal Debates happen, 
et the Education of the Children will be. 
latter of Diſpute; the one Parent will 
be ſtill countermining the other, each ſeek- 
ing to recover the others Proſelytes; nay it 
introduces Faction into the Inferior Parts of 
the Family too; the Servants, according to 
their different Perſwaſions, bandy in Leagues 
and Parties: Thus it endangers, if not ut- 

terly deſtroys, all Concord in Families; and 

this Train of Miſchiefs ſhould methinks be 
a competent Prejudice againſt ſuch —_ * 
f ere 


The Widow. _ 
There is yet a third Particular, wherein 
any great Diſproportion is much to be a- 
voided, and that is in Tears. The Humours 
of Youth and Age differ ſo widely, that 
there had need be a great deal of Skill to 
compoſe the Diſcord into a Harmony. When 
a young Woman marries an old Man, there 
are commonly Jealouſies on the one Part, and 
Loathings on the other; and if there be 
not an eminent Degree of - Diſcretion in 
one or both, there will be perpetual Diſa- 
greements: But this is a Caſe that does not 
often happen among thoſe I now ſpeak to; 
for tho' the Avarice of Parents ſometimes 
forces Maids upon ſuch Matches, yet Wi- 
dows who are their own Chuſers, ſeldom 
make ſuch Elections; the Inequality amon 
them commonly falls on the ether Ede, and 
old omen marry.young Men. Indeed any Mar- 
riage is in ſuch a Folly and Dotage; they 
who muſt ſuddenly make their Beds in the 
Duſt, what ſhould they think of a nuptial 
Couch? To ſuch the Anſwer of the Philo- 
ſopher is appoſite, who being demanded 
what was the fitteſt Time for marrying, re- 
ply'd, For the young not het, for the old not 
at all. { | 
But this Dotage becomes perfett Fren- 
zy and Madneſs, when they chuſe you 
usbands; this is an Accumulation of Ab- 
ſurdities and Contradictions. The Husband 
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and the Fife are but one Perſon, and yet at 
once young and old, freſh and withered *tis 


a reverſing the Decrees of Nature; and 


therefore twas no ill Anſwer, which Di- 
onyſius the Tyrant gave his Mother, who 
in her Agedeſfign'd ſuch a Match; that by his 
Regal Power he could diſpence with poſitive 
Laws, yet he could not abrogate thoſe of Na- 
ture, or make it fit for her an old Woman to 


marry a young Man. Tis indeed an Inverſion 


of Seaſons, a confounding of the Kalendar, 
making a 1 Month of May and Decem- 
ber, and the Conjunction proves as Fatal as 


it is Prodigious; it being ſcarce ever ſeen, 
that ſuch a Match proves ney Hap- 


Py. Indeed 'tis not imaginable how it 
ſhould ; it is to be preſum'd, ſhe that mar- 
ries ſo, muſt marry meanly, no young Man 
who does not need her Fortune, will take 
her Perſon; for tho' ſome have the Hu- 
mour to give great Rates for inanimate 
Antiquities, yet none will take the my 
gratis. Thus ſhe never miſſes to be hated, 
by him ſhe marrics: He looks on her, as 
his Rack and Torment, thinks himſelf un- 
der the lingring Torture, devis'd by Me- 
zentius, a Living Body ty'd to a Dead. Nor 
muſt ſhe think to Cure this by any the lit- 
tle Adulteries of Art; ſhe may buy Beau- 
ty, and yet can never make it her own; 
may paint, yet never be fair. Tis like 

| ena- 
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enameling a Mud-wall, the Courſeneſs of 
the Ground will ſpoil the Varniſh, and 
the Os Exquiſiteneſs of Dreſs ſerves but 
to illuſtrate her native Blemiſhes; and thus 
all ſhe gains by this is, to make him ſco 
her as well as abhor her. | 

What can be more ridiculous than an 
old Woman gayly ſet out? It was not 
unaptly ſaid by Diogenes to ſuch a one; 1 
this decking be for the living, you are deceiv'd; 
if for the dead, make haſte to them ; and I doubt 
not many apy > ny will be ready to 
ſay as much. Death ſometimes comes not 
quick enough to prevent an Illegal Parting. 
The Man bids adieu to the Wik, tho' not 
to her Fortune, takes that to maintain his 
Luxuries elſewhere, allows her ſome httle 
Annuity, and makes her a Penſioner to her 
own Eſtate. Thus he has his Deſign, but 
ſhe has none of hers; he marry'd for her 
Fortune, and has it; ſhe for his Perſon, and has 
it not, and which is worle, buys her De- 
feat with the loſs of all, he commonly lea- 
= her as empty of Mony as he found her 
of Wir, | | 

This Condition is deplorable enough, 
and yet uſually it fails even of that Com- 
fort, which is the laſt Reſerve of the Mi- 
ſerable, I mean Pity; 'tis the Wiſeman's 
Queſtion, Ao will pity a Charmer, that is 
bitten with a Serpent? He might 0 hy 
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ſumed leſs on his Skill, and kept himſelf at 


a ſafer Diſtance; and ſure the like may be 


ſaid of her. Alas! What are feeble Charms, 
that ſhe ſhould expect by them to fix the 
giddy Appetites of Youth? And ſince ſhe 
could ſo preſume without Senſe, none will 
regret that ſhe ſhould be convinced by 
Smart. Beſides, this is a Caſe wherein 
there have been a Multitude of unhappy 
Precedents, which might have caution'd 
her. He that accidentally falls down an un- 
diſcover'd Precipice, is pity'd for his Diſ- 
aſter; but he who ſtands a great while on 


the Brink of it, looks down, and ſecs the 
Bottom ſtrew'd with the mangled Car- 


caſſes of many that have thence fallen, if 
he ſhall deliberately caſt hitaſelf into their 
Company, the Blame quite extinguiſhes the 


Pity : He may aſtoniſh, but not melt the 


Beholders. And truly ſhe who caſts her ſelf 
away in ſuch a Match, betrays not leſs but 
more wilfulneſs. How many Ruins of un- 


happy Women preſent themſelves to her, 


like the Wrecks of old Veſſels, all ſplit 
upon this Rock? And if ſhe will needs 
Steer her Courſe purpoſely to do the ſame, 


none ought to grudge her the Shipwreck 
ſhe ſo courts. 


Nor has ſhe only this negative Diſcom- 
fort, to be depriv'd of Pity, but ſhe is loaded 
with Cenſures and Reproach; the World 

| is 
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is apt enough to run into malicious Errors, 
to K Blame where there is none, but 'tis 
ſeldom guilty of the Charitable, does not 
overlook the ſmalleſt Appearance of Evil, 
but generally puts the worſt Conſtruction 
upon any Act, that it will with any Pro- 
bability bear; and according to that Mea- 
ſure //owen in this Condition can expect 
no very mild Deſcants upon them; ſuch 
Matches are fo deſtitute of any rational 
Plea, that 'tis hard to derive them from 
any other Motive than the Senſitive. What 
the common Conjectures are in that Caſe, 
is as needleſs as it is unhandſome to de- 


clare ; I will not ſay how true they are, but 


if they be, it adds another Reaſon to the 
former, why ſuch Rr are unproſpe- 
rous. All Diſtortions in Nature are uſually 
Ominous, and ſure ſuch preter-natural Heats 
in Age, may very well be reckon'd as diſ- 
mal Preſages, and very certain ones too, 
ſince they create the Ruin they foretel! : 
'Vis not only juſt but convenient, that ſuch 
Motives ſhould be attended with ſuch 
Conſequences, that the Bitterneſs of the 
one may occaſion ſome Reflection on the 
Sordidneſs of the other; ſuch an Autumnal 


Spring might be thought a kind of Mi- 


racle, if it did not meet with Froſts, 
and 7 Unpleaſantneſs of the Event did 
not chaſtiſe the Uglineſs of the Deſign. 

Vol. II. R Where- 
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Wherefore, I think, thoſe that are conſci- 
ous of the one, ſhould be ſo far from mur- 
muring, that they ſhould be very thankful 
for the other, think it God's Diſcipline to 
bring them again to their Wits, and not 
repine at that Smart which themſelves have 
made neceſſary. 

It were to *. wiſh'd, that all the Anti- 
enter H/idows wou'd ſeriouſly weigh how 
tis their Intereſt not to ſever thoſe two 
Egpithets. That of Antient they cannot put 
off, it daily grows upon them; and that of 
Fidow is ſure a more proportionable Aa- 
jun to it, than that of Wife, eſpecially 
when it is to one to whom her Age might 
have made her Mother. There is a Vene- 
ration due to Age, if it be ſuch as diſowns 
not it ſelf; The Hoary Head is a Crown of 
Glory, if it be found in the way of Righteouſ- 
eſs; but when it will mix it ſelf with 
Youth, it is diſclaim'd by both, becomes 
the Shame of the old, and the Scorn of the 
young; what a ſtrange Fury is it then, which 
poſſeſſes ſuch omen, that when they may 
diſpoſe their Fortunes to thoſe advantagious 
Deſigns beforemention'd, they ſhould on- 
ly buy with them ſo indecent, fo ridiculous 
a Slavery; that when they may keep up 
the Reputation of Modeſty and Prudence, 
they ſhould expoſe themſelves to an uni- 
verſal Contempt for the want of both, _ 

that 
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that they who might have had a Reve- 
rence, ſhould put themſelves even out of 
the captivity of a bare Compaſſion. 
This is ſo * a Frenzy as ſure cannot 
nſtant, it muſt have ſome 
preparatory Degrees, ſome rooting in the 
Conſtitution and Habit of the Mind; ſuch 
Widows have ſure ſome lightneſs of Hu- 
mour, before they can be fo giddy in their 
Brains, and therefore thoſe that will ſecure 
themſelves from the Effect, muſt ſubſtratt 
the Cauſe; if they will ſtill be wiſhing 
themſelves young, tis odds but in a while 
they will perſwade themſelves they are ſo; 
let them therefore content themſelves to 
be old, and as Faſhions are vary'd with 


Times, ſo let them put on the Ornaments 


proper to their Seaſon, which are Piety, Gra- 
vity and Prudence. Theſe will not only be 
their Ornament but ther Armour too; theſe 
will gain them ſuch a Reverence, that will 
make it as improbable they ſhould be af- 


| faulted, as impoſſible oy ſhould aſſault; 


for, I think, one may fately ſay, it is the 
want of one or all of theſe, which betrays 


Nomen to ſuch Marriages. 


Indeed it may be a Matter of Caution e- 


den to the younger Hidows, not to let 


themſelves too much looſe to a light fro- 
lick Humour, which perhaps they will not 
be able to put off, when it is moſt neceſ- 


KT | ſary 
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- fary they ſhould; it will not much invite a 1. 
ſober Man to marry them while they are if t 
young, and if it continue with them till 1 79> 
they are old, it may (as natural Motions uſe) ſtri 
grow more violent towards its End, preci- | UP. 
pitate them into that ruinous Folly we | du. 
_ before conſider'd: Yet, ſhould they hir 
happen to eſcape that, ſhould it not force 
them from their Widowhoad, it will ſure Pa! 
very ill agree with it. How prepoſterous is I 1 
it for an old Woman to delight in Toys and dir 
Trifles, ſuch as were fitter to entertain her n 
. Grand-children? To. read Romances with | 
Spectacles, and be at Maſques and Dan- ſtr 
cings, when ſhe is fit only to act the An- E5 
tics? Theſe are Contradictions to Nature, 0 
the tearing off her Marks, and where ſhe * 
writ fifty or /ixty, to lefſen beyond the Pro- Þ| 7 
portion of the unjuſt Steward, and write 85 
ſixteen; thoſe who thus manage their Wi- 2 
dowhood, have more Reaſon to bewail it 
at laſt than ar firſt, as having more experi- 15 
mentally found the Miſchief of being left to I :** 
their own Guidance. It will therefore con- 
cern them all to put themſelves under a ſafer th 
Conduct, by an aſſiduous Devotion to ren- fa 
der themſelves up to the leading of the Ai 
infallible Guide, who if he be not a Co- fi 
wering of the Eyes, to preclude all ſecond h 
Choices, may yet be a light to them, for ; 
. diſcerning who are fit to be choſen _ 2 
| 2 
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if they ſee fit to uſe their Liberty, and mar- 
ry, they may yet take the Apoſtle's Re- 


ſtriction with it, that it be only in the Lord, 


upon ſuch ſober Motives, and with ſuch * 


due Circumſtances as may approve it to 


him. 


'Twill not be improper to give ſome 
articular Rules to thoſe Ladies, that are 


in the State of Widowhood, which will 


direct them to the Practice of the forego- 


ing Conſiderations. 
Let them reflect, that God has now re- 
ſtrain'd the former Licence, bound up their 


Eyes, and ſhur up their Hearts into a nar- 


rower Compaſs, having alſo given them 


Sorrow to be a Bridle to their Deſires; a a 


Widow muſt be a Mourner, and ſhe that is 
not, cannot ſo well ſecure the Chaſtity of 
her proper State. 

It is againſt publick Honeſty to marry a- 
nother Man, while ſhe is with Child by 
her former Husband ; and of the ſame Fame 
it is, in a leſs Proportion, to marry within 
the Year of Mourning; it was anciently in- 
famous for her to marry, till by common 
Account the Body was diſſolved into its 
firft Principle of Earth. 


A Widow muſt reſtrain her Memory and | 


her Fancy, not recalling or recounting her 
former Permiſſions and freer Licences with 
any preſent Delight, for ſhe then opens that 

R 3 Sluice 
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376 The Widow. 
Sluice which her Husband's Death and her 
own Sorrow have ſhut up. ag 

A Widow who. deſires that her Widou- 
hood ſhould be a State pleaſing to God, 
muſt ſpend her Time as devout Virgins 
ſhould, in Faſtings, Prayers and Charity. 

A Widow muſt forbid her ſelf to uſe 
thoſe Temporal Solaces, which in her for- 
mer Eſtate were innocent, but now are 
dangerous, 


The- 
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Abl Es are apt to think olit- 

£ 7] tle of any Obligation they are 
0 under, to have any guard upon 
themſelves with reſpect to their 
Carriage to their Servants, that 
it is very likely what we have to ſay on that 
Subject, may be reckon'd either Tedious 
or 5 But when _ have ſeri- 
ouſly confider'd what we ſhall offer to them, 
they will ſure not think it ſo light a mat- 
ter, as it may at firſt appearance ſeem to 


I L, — | 
SRL 


i. | 
The Inſpection of the Family falls uſu- 
ally to the Care of the Wis, and tho? 


| ſhe be not Supream there, yet ſhe is to 


improve. her delegated Power to the Ad- 
vantage of all under it. The Apoſtle ſets 
it as the Calling and indiſpenſable Duty of 
the Marry d Women, That they guide the 
| R 4 Houſe 5 
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Houſe ; not thinking it a Point of Greatneſs 


to remit the Menage of all Domeſtick Con- 
cerns to a mercenary Houſekeeper. And 
indeed, ſince it has been a faſhionable thing 
for the Maſter to refign up his Concerns 
to the Steward, and the Lady hers to the 
Governante, it has gone ill with moſt great 
Families; while theſe Officers ſerve them- 
ſelves inſtead of thoſe that employ them, 
raiſe Fortunes on their Patrons Ruins, and 
divide the Spoil of the Family: The Houſe- 
keeper pilfering within Doors, and the Bai- 
liff plundring without. 
Now to the well guiding of the Houſe 
by the Miſtreſs of it, I know no better or 
more comprehenſive Rule, than for her to 
endeavour to make all that are hers to be 
God's Servants alſo. This will ſecure her 
of all thoſe intermediate Qualifications in 
them, in which her ſecular Intereſt is con- 
cern'd; their own Conſciences being the 
beſt Spy ſhe canſet upon them, as to their 
Truth and Fidelity, and the beſt Spur alſo 
ro Diligence and Induſtry. But to the 
making them ſuch, there will need Iaſtructi- 
on and Diſcipline. It is a neceſſary part of 
the Rulers Care to provide, that none in 
their Family ſhould want the requiſite 
Means of Inſtruction. I do not ſay that the 
_ Miftreſs ſhould ſer up for a Catechiſt or 
h Yo Preacher, 
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Preacher, but that they take Order they 
ſhould be taught by thoſe that are quali- 
ty'd to teach them. And that their fur- 
niſhing them with Knowledge may not 
ſerve only to help them to a greater number 
of Stripes, they are to give them the Op- 
portunities of Conſecrating it by Prayer 
and Devotion; to that End to have publick 
Divine Offices in the Family, and that not 
by Starts or Accidents, when a Devouter 
Gueſt is to be entertain'd, and laid bỹʒ 
when a prophane, but daily and regularly, 
that the Hours of Prayer may be fix'd and 
conſtant as thoſe of Meals, and, if it may 
Pore be, as much frequented. Howe- 
ver, the Mzifre/s much give both her Pre- 
cept and Example towards it. 

A Chriſtian Family ſhould be the Epi- 
tome of a Church; but alas! how many 
among us lie under a perpetual Interdict, 
and yet not from the Uſurpation of any 
Foreign Power, but from the Irreligion of 
the Domeftick? One may go into ſeveral 
great Families, and after ſome ſtay there, 
not be able to ſay, that the Name of God 
was mention'd to any other purpoſe than 
that of Blaſ/phemy and Execration; nor a 
Text of Scripture, unleſs in Burleſque and 
prophane Drollery. We need not wonder 
then at the univerſal Complaint that is now 
| R f made 
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made of il] Servants, when we reflect upon 

this #] Government of Families. They 

that are ſuffer'd wholly to forget their Du- 
ty towards God, will not always remem- 
ber it towards Man. Servants are not ſuch 

' Philoſophers, that upon the bare Strength 

of a few Moral Inftins they will be Vir- 

tuous; and if by a cuſtomary Neglect of all 
things ſacred, they are once tau = to look 
at nothing beyond this World, they will 
often find Temptation enough here to diſ- 
card their Honeſty, as the moſt unthriving 

Trade. And indeed, when the Awe of 

Religion is quite taken off from the Yul- 

gar, there will ſcarce any thing elſe be 

found to keep them within any tolerable 

Bounds ; wheretore 'tis no leſs impolitick 

than prophane to flacken the Rein. 

It is not only the Intereſt, but the Duty 
of all that have Families, to keep up the 
Efteem and Practice of Religion. Twas 

one of the great Endearments of Abraham 

to God, That he would command his Houſbold 
to keep the way of the Lord. And Joſhua 
undertakes no leſs for the Piety of his 

Houſhold, As for me and my Houſe, ſays 

he, we will ſerve the Lord. Tis ſure but 

reaſonable, that where we our ſelves 
owe an Homage, we ſhould make all our 


Dependants acknowledge the ſame. Be- 
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ſides, it is Juſtice in reſpect of them; for 

where we entertain a Servant, we take the 
whole Perſon into our Care and Protecti- 
on, and are falſe to that Undertaking, if 
we ſuffer his Soul, the moſt precious part 
of him, to periſh. God, who keeps ac- 
count even of his meaneſt Creatures, will 
not patiently reſent ſuch a Neglect of thoſe 
who bear his own Image, and were ran- 
ſom'd with as great a Price as their Maſters 
were; for with him there is no Reæſpect of 
Perſons. 

But when Pzety is planted in a Family, it 
will ſoon wither if it be not kept in Vigor 
by Diſcipline. To have Servants ſeemingly 
devout in the Oratory, and yet really licen- 
tious out of it, is but to convert ones Houſe 
into a Theatre, make a Play of Religion, and 
keep a ſet of Actors to perſonate and repre- 
ſent it. . | 

Tis therefore neceſſary to enquire how 
they behave themſelves when they are off 
the Stage, whether thoſe Hands which they 
lift up in Prayer, are at other times in- 
duſtriouſly -apply'd ro Wort; or thoſe 
Mouths with which they bleſs God, are 
not elſewhere fill'd with Oaths and Curſes, 
Scurrilities and Revilings; in a word, whe- 
ther the Form of Godlineſs be not deſign'd 
in commutation for Sobriety and * os 

| ee 
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Indeed the Governors of Families ought to 
make a ſtrict Inſpection into the Manners 


of their Servants, and where they find 
them Good, to affix ſome ſpecial Mark of 
Favour, by which they may be encourag'd 
to perſevere, and others invited to begin. 
But where they find them Vicious, there 
as eminently to diſcountenance, ſeverely to 
admoniſh them, and uſe all fit means for 
their Reclaiming; and when that ſeems 
hopeleſs, to diſmiſs them, that they may 
not infect the reſt. A little Leven leveneth 
the whole Lump, and one ill Servant, like a 
| om Tooth, will be apt to corrupt his 


ellows. Wherefore it is the ſame in Fa- 


milies that it is in more publick Communi- 
ties, where Severity to the Ill, is Mercy and 
Protection to the reſt; and were Houſes 
thus weeded of all idle and vicious Perſons, 
they would not be fo nas wm nor de- 
generate into ſuch rude Wilderneſſes, as 


many, nay I fear moſt great Families now 


are. 

But as Servants are not to be tolerated 
in the Neglect of their Duty, ſo neither are 
they to be defeated of any of their Dues. 
Mafters are to give to their Servants that 
hich is juſt and equal; and it is certainly 
but juſt and equal, that they who are rati- 
onal Creatures, ſhould not be treated _ 
| the 
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the Rigor or Contempt of Brutes. A ſuffi- 
cient and decent Proviſion, both in Sick- 
neſs and in Health, is a juſt Debt to them, 
beſides an exact Performance of thoſe par- 
ticular Contracts upon which they were 
Entertain d. Laban had ſo much of natu- 
ral Juſtice, that he would not take the 
Advantage of Jacob's Relation to him, to 
make him ſerve him gratis: Becauſe thou art 
my Brother, ſhouldſt thou therefore ſerve me 
for nought ? tell me then what ſhall thy 
Wages be. But alas! now-a-days where Ser- 
vants have been hired, and expreſly Articled 
with for their Mages, tis with many no ea- 
ſie thing to get them. It is even thought b 
ſome Maſters an Inſolence, a piece of il 
Manners, to demand them: And when they 
have worn out a Servant, they either pay 
him not at all, or with the Protraction and 
Regret which they do the Taylors for the 
old Cloaths they have caſt off. There are, 
I fear, many Inſtances of this, eſpecially 
among great Perſons; it being a receiy'd 
Mode with too many of them, to pay no 
Debts to thoſe who are too mean to con- 
teſt with them. But however they may 
ruffle it out with Men, it will one Day ar- 
raign them before God, as moſt injurious 
Oppreſſors; there being no Crime of that 
kind more frequently or ſeverely branded 
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in Scripture, than this of the detention of 
the Wages of the Servant and Hireling. 
Beſides, this Example of Injuſtice, in which 
the Servant is paſſive, is often tranſcrib'd 
by him in Acts of Fraud and Deceit, and 
he is apt to think it but an equal Retalia- 
tion, to break his Vu where the Maſter 
breaks his Covenant; and when he once at- 
tempts to be his own Paymaſter, tis not 
to be doubted but he will allow himſelf 
large Uſe for the Forbearance of his Wages. 
For which Reaſon the Courſe is no leſs 
Unprofitable to the Maſter, than Unjuſt and 
Diſhonourable. 
It may not probably be always in the 
Wife's Power to prevent this, or any of the 
former Faults in the Menage of the Family; 
for her Authority being — ſubordinate, 
if the Husband, who is Supreme, ſuſpend 
her Power, he does, by that vacating her 
Rule, take off the Duty conſequent to it: 
Wherefore what I have ſaid can be obli- 
gatory to none who are ſo impeded; but 
to thoſe who can either do it themſelves, 
or perſwade their Husbands to it, the O- 
miſſion will be their Sin. All the Pro- 
ee and Diſorder of the Family will 
charged upon their Account, if it came 
by their Default. | h 
And this, methinks, is a Conſideration 
that much mortifies one uſual piece of Va- 
nity, 
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nity, I mean that of a multitude of Ser- 
vants. We ſhall all of us find burthen 
enough of our own Perſonal. Miſcarriages,, 
and need not contrive to fetch in more 
weight from others. Tis generally ob- 
ſerv'd in Families, that the Digger they are- 
the worſe they are. Vice gains boldneſs by 
numbers, is hatch'd by the Warmth of full 
Society, and we daily ſee People venture 
upon thoſe Enormities in Conſort, and in 
a Crowd, which they would not dare, did 
they think they ſtood ſingle. Beſides, the 
wider the Province is, the more difficult it 
is well to adminiſter it, and in a heap of 
Servants many Faults will ſcape undiſ- 
cern'd, eſpecially conſidering the common 
Confederacy there is uſually among them, 
for the cluding of Diſcipline. What the 

wiſe Man therefore ſpeaks of not deſirin 
a Multitude of unprofitable Children, I think 
may be very well apply'd to Servants x; 
whoſe Unproficablenets uſually increaſes to- 
gether with their Number. 7 
The Art of Governing of Servants is not 
ſo eaſie as it is neceſſary, and 'tis very well 
worth the Ladies Enquiry to inform them- 
ſelves how to diſcharge the Office of Mi- 
ſtreſs as they ought. She ſhould under- 
ſtand to do every thing properly, and in 
Seaſon. To employ her Servants with 2 
| much 
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much Eaſe and Order as may make their 
Labour ops and their Duty deſirable; 


above all, ſhe muſt be ſure to command that 
only which may and ought to be perform- 
ed, otherwiſe it will be impoſlible to pre- 
ſerve in them that Reſpe& which is due to 
her Perſon. If ſhe be Paſſionate, or too 
Opinionared, ſhe will dangerouſly expoſe her 
ſelf upon every occaſion, will require Things 
Impracticable or Abſurd, and will never 
be able to get the good Will or Word 
of thoſe that are about her. If ſhe be hu- 


mourſome towards them, or too flexible 


and given lightly to change what ſhe has 


once bid them do, her Authority will foon 


be at an end; ſhe will for certain make 
her ſelf deſpis'd, and ſhe will deſerve it. 
There is no ſmall Prudence requir'd in 
the Government of her Servants : She ought 
thoroughly to know them whom ſhe truſts 
about her; ſhe ſhould ſtudy to make her 
ſelf both beloved and eſteemed by all that 
ſerve her; ſhe ſhould give always exact 
Orders, that no Miſtake be committed; 
ſhe ſhould cauſe her ſelf to be underſtood 
even with a Look, or with a Sign, ſo as 
others who are preſent. may not take no- 
tice of it. I do not pretend to explain all 
that Miſtreſſes are to be inftrudted 
the Government of their Men and Maid 
Servants ; 
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Servants; there will be ſeveral Inſtances 
xt ag to the Circumſtances of every 
amily, which it is impoſſible to bring in- 
to general Rules. But theſe Reflections, 
and what will occaſionally be added here- 
after, will go a good way towards ſetting 
them right in that part of their Conduct. 
To this Government muſt be joined 
 Houſe-keeping : Moſt part of the Women of 
Quality neglect it as a mean Employment, 
fit only for Peaſants or Farmers Wives, or 
at beſt for an Zonuſekeeper, or ſome Woman 
of Buſineſs ; eſpecially the Women bred up 
in Softneſs, Abundance, and Lazineſs, are 
unconcern'd at, and diſdainful of all that 
falls under that Name; they put no en 
difference between a Country Workin 
Life, and that of the wild /ndians in Ame- 
rica. If you ſpeak to them of the Price 
of Corn, of the Tilling of Lands, of the 
different Natures of Eſtates, of the raiſing 
of Rents, of the other Rights of Lord- 
ſhip, of the beſt manner of managing 
Farms, or of ſettling Receivers, they believe 
you intend to reduce them to Employments 
quite unworthy of them. 
Yet it is only thro' meer Ignorance, that 
this Art of Honſe-kerping and governing of 
Families is deſpis'd: 'The old Greeks and 
Romans, who were ſo skilful and gs" in 
other 
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other things, did yet inſtruct themſelves in 
this with great Care. The greateſt Men 
among them made, on their own Expe- 
riences in this Art, Books which are 
_ extant to this Day; in which they have 
not omitted to handle every particular 
of Agriculture. It is known how their 
Conquerors diſdain'd not to Till the 
Ground, and even to returnto the Plough, 
aſter their Triumphs. This is ſo diffe- 
rent from our Manners at this Day, that it 
would not be believed, were there in Hi- 
ftory but any Pretence to doubt it; yet is 
it not more natural for People to endea- 


to reap the Fruits of Peace? 
After all, Solidity of Underſtanding con- 
ſiſts in endeavouring to be exactly inſtruct- 
ed about the Manner with which thoſe 
Things are done, that are the Foundati- 
ons of Human Life. All the greateſt Af- 
fairs turn upon this, the Strength and Fe- 
licity of a State conſiſts not in having a 
great many Provinces if badly cultivated, but 
in drawing from the Land which is poſſeſt 
all that may be needful towards the caſie 
Maintenance of a numerous People. 
There is neceſſary, doubtleſs, a Genius 
much more elevated, and more extended, 
to 


vour to cultivate, than to enlarge their. 
Country? To what ſerves Victor), unleſs 
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to be well inſtructed in all the Arts which 
have Reſpect to Houſe- keeping, and to be 
in a condition of ordering a 25 Family, 
which is a little Republic, as it ought; than 
to be able to Sing or Dance to Admiration, 
or to play at Cards ever ſo well, or to Diſ- 
courſe ever ſo ſmartly on the Faſhions, or 
the Times, or to be Miſtreſs of all the lit - 
tle Graces of Converſation. Tis a very Con- 
temptible ſort of Temper, to aim at nothing 
beyond ſpeaking well. There are frequently 
ſeen Women who are notable Speakers, 
whoſe Converſation is even full of ſolid 
Maxims, and who only for want of having. 
apply'd themſelves betimes to what's ſeri- 
ous, have nothing but what is frivolous in 
their Behaviour. They can ſpeak admira- 
bly, but are vaſtly ſhort when they pro- 
ceed to act. This is a Fault which muſt 
carefully be endeavour'd to be prevented, 
by uſing them betimes to Buſineſs, and 
gently inſtructing them how and when 
they are to act upon every Occaſion that is 
preſented. 

But heed muſt be taken too of the op- 
poſite Fault; Women run a risk of being 
extream in every thing; tis good to ac- 
cuſtom them from their very Childhood, to 
have ſomething under their Government 
and Managery, to keep Accompts, to 2 


* 
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the manner of the Market, as to every 
thing that is bought, and to underſtand 
how every thing belonging to a Family 
ſhould be made fit for uſe. But then you 
muſt alſo have a care that this encumber 
not their Minds too much, and that Houſe- 
keeping in them turn not to Avarice. Shew 
them particularly therefore all the Ridicu- 
louſneſs and Abſurdities of this Paſſion. 
Bid them beware of a Vice which gains 
but little, and diſhonours a great deal; tell 
them, a Reaſonable Perſon ought not to 
ſeek any thing in a frugal and laborious 
Life, but only to avoid the Scandal and 
Injuſtice of a Prodigal and Ruinous One; 
convince them that needleſs Expences are 
not to be retrench'd, but with deſign to 
put them in a Condition of performing 
more liberally thoſe which either Decen-' 
cy, Friendſhip, or Charity may require: 
Tell them further, tis alſo great Gain to 
know how to loſe when it is fit, and 
that it is good Order, not ſordid Spa- 
ring, whic Ke. in the great Profits; , 
fail not to repreſent to them the groſs 
Miſtakes of ſuch Women who are in- 
tent upon ſaving an Inch of Candle, 
while they yet ſuffer themſelves to be 
cheated by a Steward in the main of their 
Eſtate. | Fg gs Oo 18 
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© Good © Houſewifry and Neatneſs are by 
no means to be ſeparated. In breeding u 
Ladies, thoſe that have the care.of it mul 
watch that they be Neat and Exact in 
every thing about them: They muſt ac- 
cuſtom them not to ſuffer any thing naſty 
or miſ- plac'd, but that they mark ſtrictly 
the leaſt Diſorder in an Houle. They ſhould 
alſo be made to obſerve, that nothing con- 
tributes more to Houſewifry and Neatneſs, 
than to keep conſtantly every thing in its 
proper place: This Rule appears as no- 
thing, yet it goes very far if exactly kept. 
If you have need of ny thing, you loſe 
not a Minute's time in ſeeking it. There 
is no Trouble, or Diſpute, or Confuſion, 
when you want it, you preſently lay your 
Hand upon it; and when you have done 
with it, you immediately put it again in 
its place. Good Order is certainly one of 
the greateſt parts of Neazneſs_; -nothi 
more pleaſes the Eyes, than to ſee an exa 
Diſpoſition. Beſides, the Place which is 
given to each thing, being that which 
moſt agrees to it, not only for Handſome- 
neſs and Pleaſure of the Eyes, but alſo for 
its Preſervation ; it is ſeldomer us'd than it 
would be otherwiſe, .is not ſo ordinarily 
ſpoil'd by any Accident, and is more neat- 
ly kept. To: theſe Advantages add * 
- 0 
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alſo of taking, by this Habit, from Ser- 


vants, Occaſions of Idleneſs and Confuſion, 


which are ſo pernicious to themſelves as 
-well as to the Goods: And it is ſure more 
than a little thing; thus both to render their 
Service quick and eaſie, and to take away 
from our ſelves the Temptation of growin 
frequently impatient at thoſe Letis which 
-come from things ſo miſ-plac'd as to be 
hardly found. | 


But at the ſame time let them be ſure 


to avoid the Exceſs of Finery and Neatneſs 5 
Neatneſs, when it is moderated, is a Vir- 
rue, but when one follows in it too much 


ones own Humour, it is turn'd into little- 


neſs of Spirit. A juſt Underſtanding al- 
ways rejects exceſſive Delicacy; it treats 
little Matters as little, and is not at all hurt 
with them: Laugh therefore before Chil- 
dren at the little Baubles and Fooleries 
-which ſo much bewitch ſome Ladies, and 
inſenſibly cauſe them ſo many Uſeleſs Ex- 
pences: Accuſtom them to plain and eaſily 
practicable Neatneſs, ſhew them the bett 
way of making and doing Things, but 
ſhew them rather how to make ſhift with- 
out them. Tell them 'tis a ſign of a mean 
and low Genius, to be uneaſie for a Pot- 
tage Net well ſeaſon'd, for a Gown not 
ſo nicely plaited as it ſhould, for a ag 

| | elo, 
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belo, for an Hood, or for a Chair not of 
the exacteſt faſhion. » 

*Tis doubtleſs the Token of a much bet- 
ter Temper, to be voluntarily and ftudi- 
ouſly groſs, than to be delicate about Mat- 
ters of ſo ſmall Importance. This Evil De- 
licacy, if not repreſt in Nomen who have 
Mit, is ſtill more dangerous in Compan 
than all the reſt; 4 all Perſons will be 
to them inſipid or troubleſome; the leaſt 
defect of Politeneſs, appears to them a 
Monſter; they are always ſcornful and 
nauſeating. Vou muſt make them therefore 
underſtand betimes, that there is nothing 
ſo injudicious or abſurd, as to judge Super- 
fcially of a Perfon by his external Man- 
ners, inftead of thoroughly examining his 
Soul, his Notions of Things, and his Uſe- 
ful Qualifications. Make them ſee by ſeve- 
ral Inſtances, that a Country Man of a 
proſe, or, if you will have it, of a ridicu- 

ous Air, with his unſeaſonable and coarſe 
Compliments, if he has but a 2 honeſt 
Heart, and a regular Underſtanding, is 
more to be eſteem'd than a Courtier, who 
under the moſt accompliſhed Politeneſs, 
hides an ungrateful, unjuſt, and treache- 
rous Heart, which is capable of all man- 
ner of Diſſimulations and Baſeneſſes: And 
that a plain Country Dame, that is with- 
out 
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out Guile, how uncourtly ſoever, is more 5 
to be valu'd a thouſand times, than the di 


moſt nice Lady at Court, under whoſe Lips N 

is the Poyſon of Deceit and Flattery; add, C 

that there is always Weakneſs in the Per- J. 

ſons, who have a great Propenſion to Diſlike R 

and Squeamiſhneſs. di 

ö I have already made ſome mention of of 
| what the Apoſtle tells us that Maſters owe Jt 
| their Servants, which Debt of theirs is fo : 
þ little regarded, that it is fit to preſs the 21 
| Diſcharge of it a little more home. He tr, 
| bids Maſters give unto their Servants that V 
which is juſt and equal, knowing that they A 

alſo have a Maſter in Heaven. They are fo 
bidden here to give them that which is Fe 

theirs by Contract and Agreement, that * 

which is due in Law as being bargain'd A 

for, upon ſuch and ſuch Terms: They are * 

alſo here bidden to deal fairly, honeſtly, . 

and kindly with them, to give them what Al 

is their due in Reaſon and Conſcience, tho? * 

they have not formally contracted with - 


them; to uſe them as well as other People, 
Merciful and Juſt, are ſuppoſed to uſe fe 
theirs, and as well as may be ſuppoſed the * 


Servants would have s for, had _ : 
ſuſpected otherwiſe. In a word, to loo c 


-upon themſelves as much obliged in Con- 


- 


ſcience and Reaſon, as they would be by | 


Bond and ſolemn Contract. 
"Tis 
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' *Tis plain, there may be a t deal of 
difference between Yutice e if 
Men fo pleaſe; while they make their 
Contracts and Agreements by the Meaſure of 
Juſtice, and let Reaſon and Conſcience be the 
Rule of determining what is equal. In this 
difference we may well conſider the Duty 
of Maſters as ſomewhat different, in being 
juſt and being equal. 4 W . 
They are commanded to be Juſt, to 
give their Servants what they have Con- 
tracted for, whether it be Inſtruction, 
Wages, Maintenance, or Cloathing ; what- 
ever is agreed for is in Juſtice due; and there- 
fore whatever Information or Inſtruction is 
requiſite to N a Servant for the Call- 
ing and Profeſſion he pretends to, is to be 
given him as his due, and cannot be juſtly. 
withholden from him. *Tis the End which 
Servants of that. ſort propoſe and aim at, 
and the very Reaſon of putting themſelves 
in a State of Servitude; it is that for which 
eſpecially they Contract, for which they give 
their Mony, Time, and Labour; where- 
fore it is a piece of great Injuſtice, to con- 
ceal the Skill that properly belongs to 
them, and is to make them Maſters of 
their Calling. They cannot anſwer to their 
Contract, without their letting their Ser- 
vants into the full Knowledge of their Bu- 
Vor. II. 8 ſineſs, 
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ſineſs, according to the Meaſure of their 
Underſtanding and Capacity. It is as much 
their due as their daily Food, and detain'd 
with equal if not greater Injury. | 
A Mz er then 1s both Faithleſs and Un- 
Juſt, that either thro' Deſign, Envy, or 


Careleſneſs, ſuffers his Servant to continue 


22 and Unskilful in the way of his 
ofeſſion, which he agreed and covenant- 
ed to make him underſtand : He breaks 
his Covenant, and anſwers not his Truſt, 
by keeping back the Skill that is neceſſary 
to make his Servant what he aims at. The 
Servant is all the while deceived, and loſes 
the only thing he bargain'd for, expected 
and deſir'd, and for which he pledged his 


Faith and Service. This is one way of re- 


fuſing to give to Servants that which is 
Juſt, and that a very great and miſchievous 
ONE. 

Another is, of denying them their Mages, 


the withholding back the Price and Re- 


ward of their Service, that which they 


bargain'd and agreed for, which is as much 


the Servants due, as any thing the Maſter 
has is his own. He has already paid for it, 
and to defraud. him of it, is to rob him of 
juſt as much. *Tis indeed in the Maſter's 
keeping, but it is no more his than any 
Stranger's: The Male, fold it for fo _— 
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Time and Labour as the Servant and he 
agreed for, which being paid for by the Ser- 
vant's Work, it is then his own. A Maſter 
may as well agree for Goods with any 
Cuſtomer, and receive the Price of them 
beforehand, and after that detain the 
Goods alſo, as take his Servant's Time and 
Labour firſt, and then deny him his Ap- 
pointed Wages. There is nothing plainer 
and better underſtood than 1 
bleneſs and Juſtice of ſtanding to Agree- 
ments, ſuch eſpecially as were deliberately 
made, and which have been performed 
without Fraud on the one part; yet there 
is reaſon to think this part of Juſtice is ve- 
ry ill practis'd by many Maſters to their 
Servants, as if they did not owe the ſame 
to them as to their Betters. Some ſuch 
idle Fancy mult poſſeſs them, that Superi- 
ers are not equally obliged by contracting 
with Interiors, as they are with Equals : 
That which may make one cafily Con- 
jecture thus, is, that the higher we go, 
the better Quality and Faſhion People are 
of, the more they are obſerv'd to offend 
againſt this part of Juſtice, and the leſs Regard 
they have to the Diſcharge of what is due 
by Contract to their Servants. For this 
Reaſon, that which ſhould be to their 
Honour and Advantage, the * great 
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People, turns to their great Loſs and Miſ- 
chief; they are thereby only more Injur'd 
and Opprels'd, For this additional Guilt, 
the Honour and great Quality of Maſters 
add to Injuſtice, that they make it alſo Op- 
preſſion; tis Injuſtice to deny what is the 


Servants due, but when the Servants can- 


not by the legal common Courles obtain 
that Due, thro' the great Power and Ti- 
tles of their Maſters, then are they alſo 
Oppreſs'd as well as wrong'd. It were 
ſome ſhame to fay, that either Law or 


Cuſtom ſhould encourage or ſhould juſtifie 


Oppreſſion, for Juſtice is to fit the higheſt 
in the World. | : 
It might contribute to the doing this 
fort of Juſtice, to conſider, that they who 
are the backwardelt to do it, are common- 
ly the worſt ſerved; they are often met 
with, tho' in a very faulty manner. For 
while the Servants live with them, they 
commonly live upon them; they find our 
ways to pay themſelves with Intereft, but 
it is by Frauds and Villanies, by allowing 
reat Rates to ſuch as deal with them, by 
being ill Husbands for them, by going 
Shares with thoſe that gain from them, 
and by a world of little Courſes that are 
falſe and wicked. One Injuſtice begets 
another; and tho' an unjuſt Maſter will 
= A 2 nor 
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not excuſe a falſe and wicked Servant, yet 
he oft occaſions it, by ſhewing him the 
way, and putting him upon ſome kind of 
Neceſſity of living by ſuch Shifts. W here- 
fore the ſureſt way of being well ſerv'd, is 
to be very juſt, to ſtand exactly to Agree- 
ments, and to give them their own. This will 
make them diligent and faithful, and give 
them no Temptation to be otherwiſe 
whereas when that- which of right belongs 
to them is deny'd them, they Ft Imagine 
they may do themſelves Juſtice, and then 
by degrees they give themſelves great Re- 
parations: 'Thus by being ill us'd they be- 
come wicked. Againſt this we have fre- 
quent Warnings in Scripture, Th¹ ſhalt 

not oppreſs an hired Servant that is poor and 

needy, whether he be of thy Brethren, or of - 
the Strangers that are in thy Land within thy 
Gates. At his Day thou ſhalt give him his 
Hire; neither ſhall the Sun go down upon it, 
for he is poor and ſetteth his Heart upon it, 
leſs he cry againſt thee to the Lord, and it be 
Sin unto thee. The Hardſhip is indeed the 
8 detaining the Wages of poor 
Men, who daily ſubſilt by their Labours; 
but the Injuſtice is the ſame, whether you 
bargain by the Day or Year, in detaining 
their Hire from them. Vo unto bim that 
buildeth his Houſe by Unrighteouſneſs, and his 
O 3 Chambers 
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Chambers by Mrong, that uſeth his Neigh- 
bours Service without Wages, and giveth him 
nat for his Mort. Undoubtedly this Wo 
belongs to all that defraud their Servants 
of their Wages, for they are Neighbours in 
the Scripture Senſe of that Word, and 
they receive the Profit and Advantage of 
their Work and Service, and therefore 
ought to pay for the ſame. Behold, ſays 
St. James, the hire of the Labourers, who 
have reaped down your Fields, which is of you 
kept back by Fraud, crieth, and their Cries 
bave entered in the Ears of the Lord of Sab- 
baoth. The keeping back the Hire of all 
other Labourers, as well as Reapers, will 
unto the Lord, and enter into his Ears 
the Cruelty and Injuſtice is all alike, and 
the Offence the ſame; wherefore they 
who make Conſcience of paying the Day- 
Labourers, thould alſo know they are obli- 
ged to deal as juſtly by their menial Ser- 
wauts, who alſo labour for them Day 
Day. It is the fame caſe with Food and 
Raiment, with any Profit or Convenience 


that the Servant has Contracted for. It is. 


in Juſtice due to him, and muſt nor be 


withholden from him; when he has carn'd 


it, it is his, and his Inability of recovering 


it by Right or Law, makes it not leſs due, 


than if be were actually poſſeſſed of it. 
The 
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The Injuftice of detaining from Inferiors 
weak and helpleſs, is rais'd and aggravated 
by that Conſideration, becauſe there is In- 
ſolence and Unmercifulneſs joyn'd with it. 
When they have nothing to oppoſe or an- 
ſwer to the Right and Juſtice of the Ser- 
vants and Inferiors Claim, they have re- 
courſe to Power and Might; they are 
Richer, Greater, and have more Friends 
and Intereſt, by whoſe help they trample 
over Juſtice. Nothing can betray a worſe 
Mind than this, to oppreſs the weak and 
helpleſs, either becauſe they are ignorant 
of the Means of recovering their Dues, or 
unable to go through the Trouble, or bear 
the Charge of doing it. This is to take 
the Advantage of Mens Weakneſs, which 
bon. . much rather to provoke their Pit 
and Compaſſion, and make them Friends 
and Patrons. 

But Maſters are not only to deal ju/tly by 
their Servants, they mult allo deal equally 
by them, they muſt be kind as well as ho- 
neſt to them, they muſt give them what is 
their due in Reafon and Conſcience, tho' 
they have not formally contracted for it. 
A Man may be as unjuſt in detaining that 
which the Law would not compel him to 
deliver, as that which it would force from 
him, and give to the Owner. Tis the 
84 Rea- 
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Reaſon and Benefit of the Contract that 
make it at firſt binding, and obliges the 
Conſcience to make it good, before the 
Penalty of Laws come to be conſider'd. If 
one Man borrows Mony of another, he 
knows he is oblig'd in Conſcience to repay 
him, tho' he is not under formal Bonds to 
do it; the Benefit he receives he knows is 
Natural and Conditional, and requires the 
being anſwer'd in the like kind, which he 
on his Part promiles, and the other expects; 


the Bond that afterwards ſucceeds, is to 


conſtrain him to do that Juſtice which his 
own Conſcience told him he muſt do with- 
out Conſtraint; it is therefore Evident, 
that where the Reaſon and Benefit of a 
Contract appear, there the Conſcience is e- 
qually oblig'd to ſtand to it, and make it 
good, as if it were never ſo formally made 
in Words and ty'd by Penalties; for thougb 
all Coxtratts naturally ſuppoſe mutual Pro- 
miſes and Engagements, yet the Bottom 
and Foundation of thoſe Promiſes, is the 
Senſe of ſome Benefit receiv'd, or the Hope 
and Preſumption of ſome to be receiv'd; 
wherefore that is the Obligationat the Bot- 
tom; thus there is a preſum'd Contract 
where- ever the Beneficial Effects of one ap- 
pear, tho' there be no formal one actually 
made; if then a Maſter receive the Advan- 

tage 
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tage of his Servant's Time and Labour, he 
is oblig'd in Conſcience to make him a 
ſufficient Recompence, tho' there were no 
Bargain formally made between them; this 
the Conſcience ſays is egual, becauſe che 
Reaſon and Benefits of a Contratt viſibly. 
appear. This Rule is not only applicable to 
Maſters with regard to their Servants, but 
indeed to all Mankind with reſpect to one 
another. 'The Mind may be in Chains and 
Fetters, where the Body is not; the Con- 
ſcience often is oblig'd, Where the Forms 
of Juſtice can take no hold of a Man; on 
which Account there are more Priſoners 
than we ſee or think of; many that walk at 
Liberty, and ſeem to be as free as the Air. 
they breath in, that yet know within them 
ſelves, that they are trul pH: 6 4 and due 
to Juſtice, tho' they elude it by ſome ſlight 
of Falſnood; they know they are oblig'd 
in Reaſon, Juſtice and good ee to 
agree a great many Debts, which yet 
no Evidence, no Judge or Jury can extort 
from them. Their Credit, may be, was ſo 
great, that they gave no Bond; their re- 
puted Honeſty was ſuch, that Men were 
lad to deal with them upon their own 
erms; or elſe they mortgag'd doubly, 
ave falſe Security, or ſo contriv'd their 
Obligations, that they ſhould be Inſignifi- 
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cant when try'd. The Fufice of the Law 
purfues with Hatred and Abhorrence all 
theſe wicked Proceedings, but the Subtlety 


of knaviſh and deſigning le is too 


much for them, they triumph in her Weak- 
neſs and their own Skill, and in Contempt 
of her walk in great Liberty; but 'tis the 


Liberty of Body only, for the Mind is all 


that while in Bonds, and knows its Obli- 
gations, knows what is truly jaſt and equal 


with reſpe& to Reaſon and Conſcience,. 


however it eſcape the Cognizance or Pe- 
nalties of Laws. 
But by egua is alſo to be underſtood 


ſuch Uſage and Treatment, as is fair, good 
natur'd and humane; to make their Lives 


as eaſie as we can, conſiſtently with the Per- 
formance of their Puty and our Buſineſs; 
and therefore not to purſue them with per- 
petual Contumely and Reproach, nor uſe 
them as we do our Peaſts of Burden; it is 
one of the worft ways in the World of 
ſhewing our Superiority, by giving ill Lan- 
guage, and Words that become no Body 
to receive. The Condition of Servitade is 
of it ſelf grievous enough, without the ad- 
ditional Evil of being on all Occaſions trea- 
ted with Contempt and Scorn; if the 
Truth were known, the Service is not the 
better perform'd for ſuch perpetual Chid- 


ings 


ings and Upbraidings, eſpecially in ſo un- 
ſeemly a Manner. The nature of our Coun- 
try is not ſo vile and de weren as al- 
ways to want ſuch Salling 
Excitements, to the Performance of the 
Servant's Duties. Good Words at leaſt 
ſhould be the firſt Experiment that all Supe- 


riors ſhould make, and be as long continu'd- 
as they can, they are ſo handſome and be- 


coming reaſonable and religious People; 


and to be ſure thoſe Servants that perform 


The fel. bor 


purs and ſharp 


their Duty, doit better with good Words, 


and live more Comfortably; and without 
doubt thoſe Means are fitteſt to be us'd, 
that beft attain their End, with the Eaſe 
and Pleaſure of both Parties. 


To this Comfort of good Hords muſt be 


alfo added, good Uſage, Maſters muſt not be 
over rigorous in their Puniſhments, when 
Servants are faulty, but ſhould inflict 


them with Deliberation, good Intention, 
and Compaſſion. Anger produces often 


ſad Effects, even where it prompts the Pa- | 


rents to correct their Children, and there - 
fore muſt be carefully attended to, where 


that Affection is not preſent to reſtrain 


them from exceeding the Bounds of Mo- - 
deration, This is allo to give them what 


is equal, the Maſters owe their Servants 
Ad monition and Reproof, when they are 
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found faulty, and Puniſhments proporti- 
oned to their Guilt. To this Moderation 
Maſters are alſo to have Regard in their 
Commands and Impoſitions, they muſt not 
oppreſs them with immoderate Tasks and 
Labour, but are to have a merciful Re- 
ſpect to the Capacity, Ability and Strength 
of Servants. I was one Occaſion of the 
Inſtitution of the Sabbath, to the Fews, that 
Servants might be reliev'd, and not con- 
ſume a miſerable Life, in conſtant and con- 


tinual Labours. 


It is true, that the Servant's Time and La- 
bour are the Maſters, and he is to give them 


to no ones Uſe beſides, but yet they are to 


be exacted with Equity and Reaſon; Men 
muſt not wear out the Heart, nor make 
all the waſte they can of Lands truly let out 


to them, though it be not expreſly cove- 


nanted againſt; becauſe it is preſum'd in 
Reaſon and good Senſe, that others are to 
ſucceed in the Poſſeſſion of theſe Lands. 
A Servant is not to be ſo conſum'd with 
Toil, as to be made unfit for other or for 
farther Services; he is not preſum'd to con- 
ſent to ſuch a Bargain, tho” all his Time 
and Labour ſtill belong to his Maſter. They 
are therefore very much to Blame that 
have no Conſideration of their Servants, 
that never think they do enough, but are 


con- 
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conſtantly charging them with new Tasks, 
without any Reſt or Intermiſſion. This is 
not dealing equally with them. i 
But farther, under this Head may well 
be comprehended all other Care, that is 
fit to be raken of them both in their 
Health and Sicknels, the giving them good 
Advice, and ſetting them a good Example, 
affording them Opportunities of ſerving 
God OE at home and abroad, the inſtru» 

cting them according to their Leiſure and 
Abilities in the common Rules of Honeſly 
and Juſtice, 'Fruth and Faithfulneſs, exci- 
ting them to Diligence and Induſtry, and 
encouraging them therein, and in a Word 
to make them Vurtuous and Religious, 
that they may be as uſeful in the World 
as they can; and to fee, in caſe of Sick- 
neſs, that they want not what is fitting 
for their CD Theſe are Courſes that 
are likely to make good Servants, to en- 
courage ſuch as are ſo, and to oblige 
them to ſerve their Maſters with the grea- 
teſt Care and Aﬀection poſlible, there be- 
ing none of ſo low and abject a Spirit, but 
who will ſtrive to make amends for kind 
good-natur'd Ulage. 
We are next to conſider the Reaſon gi- 
ven by the Apoſtle, why Maſters ſhould be 
Juſt and equal to their Servants, which is 
becaule 
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becauſe they know that they have alſo a Ma- 
fer in Heaven. To make which Words a 
binding Reaſon to Maſters, they are to con- 
tain, either a Promite- of Encouragement 
to ſuch as give their Servants that which 


is juſt and equal, or Threatning to ſuch as . 


ſhall negleCt the doing it; and conſidering 
who this Maſter is, the Lord Chriſt, he that 
ſhall judge the Quick and the Dead, with 
whom there is no reſpect. of Perſons, who 
is to Puniſh and Reward, conſidering this, 
tis certain, that the Words intend them 


both, an Encouragement to thoſe that 


ſhall comply with the Command, and Threat- 
ning to ſuch as (hall negle& it. As they 
contain an Encouragement, they may be 
underſtood thus, Maſters give to your Ser- 
vants that which is juſt, knowing that ye have 


alſo a Maſter in Heaven; one from whom 
you expect the juſt Performance of all thoſe 


great and precious Promiſes, which of his 
Grace Goodneſs he has at any Time 
made you; and one from whom you look for 
all the Mercies and Benefits, both T 

and Spiritual, that are either fit for him 
vo give or for you to receive; and one who 
has promis'd to be a bounteous Maſter to 
all his faithful and obedient Servants, toſhew 
Mercy to ſuch as ſhew Mercyto others. He 
took upon himſelf the Form of a Servant, 


and. 
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and liv'd a mean humble Life, dep 
ing, for ought that appears, upon the Cha- 
rity and Friendſhip of good People for his. 
Subſiſtence, and on the Entertainments his- 
Doctrine gain'd him; and therefore has ex- 
empted that, and every other poor and 
mean Condition, from tumely and Re- 
proach among Chriſtians, and made them 
rather for his ſake Objects of great Pity 


and Compaſſion; Behold, ſays our Saviour, 


J am among you. as he that ſerveth ; not only 
to give his Diſciples an Example of Humi- 


lity and Condeſcention, now and then on 


juſt Occaſions, below their outward State 
and Quality, when it is to be ſerviceable 
to one another, but to ſanctiſie all Condi- 
tions of Life, and to ſhew the World that 
God looks not with Men's Eyes, that he 
regards not Birth and Fortune, Quality 
and Title, but that the meaneſt People in 
the World are acceptable with him, if they 
obey his Laws, and do his Will; chat it is 
Goodneſs, Virtue and Religion, which re- 
commend to his Favour, and nothing elſe; 


which the Poor and Servants of this World. 
are full as capable of, as the Rich and Mighty, 
and moſt honourable Maſters ; and as he 


has made them Partakers of the fame Grace 
here, and capable of the ſame Glory here- 


after, ſo he commands them to-be treated. 


here 
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here with all the Mercy and Humanity, that. 
their Condition is capable of receiving; upon 
this Principle no doubt, that all the World 


ſhould be as happy as they can; and this is 


that which every ſingle Perſon in the World 


ſhould govern himſelf.by, ro make each. 


ſingle Creature as eaſie and as happy as he 
can in the Condition he is in; not to mo- 


leſt, afflict or injure any one, but to do all 
Juſtice, and to ſhew all Mercy we are able, 
conſiſtent with our own Benefit, and that of 
thoſe to whom we are more immediately 
related. Our Maſter that is in Heaven has 
by his Laws conſulted better the Eaſe and 
Benet of all inferior Relations of Men, 
than either Jewiſh, Cree or Roman Law- 
givers have ever done. Their Condition is 


much more happy under Chriſtianity, than 


any other Diſpenſation. 


The State of Subjects under their Prices: 


the Subjection of Mives to their Husbands, 
of Servants to their Maſters, is abundantly. 
more eaſie by the Rules and Principles of 
that Religion, than to any People elſe. Chriſti- 
anity has provided better for their Eaſe and 
Comfort, if thoſe that are concern'd will 
follow its Directions. Chriſtianity does not 
barely leave theſe Things to the Civil Laws 
and Cuſtoms of the Country, but it gives 
new Orders in their Favour; where * 
| an 
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and Cuſtoms are unrighteous, cruel and 
unreaſonable . againſt them, it mitigates 
them, and commands its Proſelytes to change 
them for good - natur'd, juſt and reaſonable 
ones; in a word, Chriſtianity is the beft 
Religion that ever was for the good of 
Mankind. It beſt ſecures the Rights and 
Honours, Privileges and Advantages of 
all Superiors, and beſt conſults the Eaſe 
and Happineſs of all Inferiors, by the moft 
ſtrict = indiſpenſable Obligations it lays 
on all Men to be juſt and merciful, and to 
diſcharge their ſeveral Duties to each o- 
ther, with the utmoſt Care and Faithful- 
neſs that can be; and this it does beyond 
all other Diſpenſations, by Promiſes of 
Grace and Fayour here, and mighty Re- 
compences in the World to come, of which 
our Lord and Maſter is to be Judge and 
ſole Diſpenſer. | 

This End it alſo aims at and purſues, by 
the Threatnings of the greateſt Puniſhments 
to ſuch as ſhall neglect their ſeveral Du- 
ties. Do what becomes you to your Ser- 
vants, give them that which is f andegual, 
remembring alſo that ye have a Maſter in 
Heaven, that commands ig ſo to do, and 
who will allo one Day take Account how 
ye haye done it. With this your Maſter 
there is no reſpect of Perſons, the ns Sod 

rce. 
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Free are all alike to him; the meaneſt Ser- 
vant is as dear to him, as the moſt honoura- 
ble Mafer; all ſhall be judg'd alike, and 
moſt impartially z the falſe and diſobedient 
Servant ſhall be puniſh'd, and ſo ſhall all 
unjuſt and cruel Maſters. 


As this Deſign was form'd to lead People 


to Piety, more than to inſtruct them how 
to be Polite; ſo it has been all along exe- 
cuted with a Principal View towards its 
End: However, in forming the Mind, the 
Conduct of Ladies, with reſpect to Things 


relating entirely to this World, is not to be 
omitted; Direction and Wiſdom in the 


Management of civil Affairs, having great 
Uſe in the Conduct alſo of Spirmual, I 
mall have regard to them in their Turns, 
and apply my ſelf in the following Pages, 
e to Ladies as Miftreſſes of Fa- 
milies. 

They ſhould always remember that there 
are Degrees of Care, to recommend them- 


ſelves to the World, in the ſeveral Parts of 


their Lives. In many Things, tho' the do- 
ing them well may raiſe their Credit and 


Efeem, yet the Omiſſion of them would 


draw no immediate Reproach upon them; 
in others, where their Duty more particu- 


larly calls them, the Neglett of them is a- 


mong thoſe Faults which are not forgi- 


ven, 


tl 
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ven, and will bring tkem under a Cenſure, 
which will be much a heavier thing than 
the 'Frouble they would avoid. Of this kind 
is the Government of their Houſe, Family 
and Children, which, fince it is the Province 
allotted to their Sex, and that the diſcharg- 
ing it well will for that Reaſon be expect- 
ed ſrom them, if they either deſert it out 
of Lazineſs, or manage it ill for want of 
Skill, inſtead of Helps, they will be Incum- 
brances to the N where they are pla- 


ced. | 
They muſt be told, that no Reſpect is 
laſting, but that which is produc'd by our 
being in ſome Degree uſeful to thoſe that 
pay it; where that faik, the Homage and 
the Reverence go along with it, and fly 
to others, where ſomething may be ex- 
d in Exchange for them. wh this 
rinciple the Reſpects even of the Chi- 
dres and the Servants, will not ſtay with 
one that does not think them worth her 
Care. The old Houſe-keeper ſhall make a 
better Figure in the Family, than the Lady 
with all her fine Cloaths, if ſhe wilfully re- 
linquiſhes her Title to the Government; 
take heed therefore of carrying your good 
Breeding to ſuch a height, as ro be good 
for nothing, and to be proud of it. Some 
think it has a great Air to be above trou- 
bling- 
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bling their Thoughts with ſuch ordinary 
Things as their Houſe and Family. O- 
thers dare not admit Cares, - for fear they 
ſhould haſten Z/rinkles. Miſtaken Pride 
makes ſome think they muſt keep them- 
ſelves up, and not deſcend to theſe Duties, 
which do not ſeem enough refin'd for great 
Ladies to be imploy'd in; forgetting all 


this while that it is more than the- greateſt 


Princes can do, at once to preſerve Reſpect, 
and to neglect their Buſineſs. No Age ever 
erected Altars to [n/ignificant Gods , they had 
all ſome Quality apply'd to them, to draw 
Worthip from Mankind. This makes it 
the more unreaſonable for a Lady to ex- 
pect to be conſider'd, and at the ſame time 
reſolve not to deſerve it. Good Looks alone 
will not do, they are not ſuch a laſting 
Tenure as to be rely'd upon; and if the 

ſhould ſtay longer than they uſually do, it 
will by no means be ſafe to depend upon 
them; for when Time has abated the 
Violence of the firſt liking, and that the 


Napp is a little worn off, tho' ſtill a good. 


Degree of Kindneſs may remain, Men re- 
cover their Sight which before might be 
dazled, and allow themſelves to object as 
well as to admire. 
In ſuch a Caſe, when an Ilusband ſees an 
empty airy thing fail up and down the 
Houle 
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Houſe to no kind of purpoſe, and look as 
if ſhe came thither only to make a Vit; 
when he finds, that after her Emprine/s has 
been extream buſie about ſome very ſenſe- 
leſs Thing, the cats her Breakfaſt half an 
Hour before Dinner, to be at greater Li- 
berty to afflict the Company with her Diſ- 
courſe; then calls for her Coach, that ſhe 
may trouble her Acquaintance, who are 
already cloy d with her, and having ſome 
proper Dialogues ready to diſplay her fooliſh 
Elequence at the Top of the Stairs, ſhe ſets 
our like a Ship out of the Harbour, laden 
with Trifles, and comes back freighted 
with Things of the ſame Inſignificancy: 
At her Return ſhe repeats to her fairhtul 
WYoman, the Triumphs of the Day's Imper- 
tinence; then wrapt up in Flattery and 
clean Linnen, goes to Bed fo fatisfy'd, that 
it throws her into pleaſant Dreams of her 
own Felicity. Such a one 1s ſeldom ſerious 
but with her Tay/or : Her Children and Fa- 
mily may. now and then have a random 
Thought, but the never takes Aim bur at 
ſomething very Impertinent. I ſay, when 
a Husband, whole Province is without 
Doors, and to whom the Oeconomy of the 
Houſe would be in ſome Degree indecent, 
finds no Order nor Quiet in his Family, meets 
with Complaints of all kinds, ſpringing from 
15 | this 
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this Root, the miſtaken Lady, who thinks to 
make amends for all this by having a well 
choſen Pettycoat, will at laſt be convinc'd 
of her Error, and with Grief be forc'd to 
undergo the Penalties that belong to thoſe 
that arc wilfully /z/ignificant. hen this 
{curvy Hour comes upon her, ſhe firſt 


grows Angy 3 then when the Time of it is 
d 


paſt, would perhaps grow iſer, not re- 
* — — no more have Wi 
dom than Grace, whenever we think fit to 
call for it; there are Times and Periods 
fix'd for both, and when they are too long 
neglected, the Puniſhment is that they are 


not attainable, and nothing remaining but 


an uſeleſs Grief for the Folly of having 
thrown them out of our Power. 
You are to think what a mean Fi 
a Woman makes when ſhe is rind ys. by 
her own Fault; whereas there is nothing in 
thoſe Duties which are expected from her, 
that can be a leſſening to her, except her 
want of Conduct makes it ſo; ſhe may love 
her Children without living in the Nurſery, 
and may have a competent and diſcreet 
Care of them, without ES break 
out upon the Company, or ex her 
ſelf RE us Dioart eg Bn 
which is a kind of , Ap ama the Pa- 
7iſh, and it can hardly be ſo done, but 3 
raole 
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thoſe who hear it will think they are 
overcharg'd with them. A Woman's 
Tenderneſs to her Children is one of the 
leaſt deceitful Evidences of her Vir- 
tue; but yet the way of expreſling it muſt 
be ſubje&t to the Rules of good Breed- 
ing; and honed a Woman of Duality ought 
not to be leſs kind to them, than Mothers 
of the meaneſt Rank are to theirs, yet ſhe 
'may diſtinguiſh her ſelf in the Manner, and 
avoid the coarſe Methods, which in Wo- 
men of a lower ſize might be more ex- 
cuſeable. But ſo much has already been 
ſaid of the Duty incumbent on Mothers to 
educate their Children well, that *twill be 
needleſs to enlarge upon it here; I ſhall 
therefore proceed to conſider what Ladies, 
as well as other Miftre/es, owe to their Ser- 
vauts, What Obligation they lye under 
to pay them ſtrictly what is their Due, has 
been ſhewn already, but they muſt never 
forget that 'tis a great Miſtake to think, be- 
cauſe they receive Mages, they are therefore 
ſo much Inferior to them, that it is below 
their Care to know how to manage them; 
it would be as good Reafon for a Maſter 
Workman to deſpiſe the Mheels of his En- 
Lines, becauſe they are made of Food : 
Theſe, Ladies, are the heels of your Fami- 
ly, and let your Directions be * * 
| Auli® 
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faultleſs, yet if theſe Engines ſtop or move 
wrong, the whole Order of your Houſe is 
Either at a ſtand or diſcompos'd; beſides, 
the Inequality which is between you, muſt 
not make you forget, that Nature makes no 
ſuch Diſtinction, but that Servants may be 


lookt upon as humble Friends, and that Re- 


turns of Kindneſs and good Uſage are as much 
due to ſuch of them as deſerve it, as their 
Service is due to you when you require it. 
A fooliſh Haughtineſs in the Style of /peak- 
ing, or in the manner of commanding them, 
is in it ſelf very Indecent, and produces ill 
Conſequences, for it begets an Aver ſion in 
them, of which the leaſt ill Effect to be 
expected is, that they will be ſow and care- 
leſs in all that is enjoyn'd them, and you 
will find it true by your Experience, that you 
will be ſo much the more obey'd as you are 
leſs Imperious. Be not too haſty in giving 
your Orders, nor too angry when they are 
not obſerved in every Point of them, much 
leſs ought you to be loud and too much 
diſturb'd. An Evenneſs in diſtinguiſhing 
when they do well or ill, is that which 
will make your Family move by a Rule and 
without Noiſe, and will the better ſet out 


your Skill in conducting it with Eaſe and 


Silence, that it may be like a well diſci- 
plin'd Army, which knows how to antici- 
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pate the Orders that are. fit to be given, 
them. Ladies are neyer to forget the Du- 
ty of the preſent Hour to do another Thing, 
which tho” it may be better in it ſelf, is 
not to be unſeaſonably preferr'd. Let them 
allot well choſen Hours for the Inſpection 
of their Family, which may be ſo diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the reſt of their Time, that the ne- 
ceſſary Cares may come in their proper 
Place, without any Influence upon their 
good Humour or Interruption to other 
things; by theſe Methods they will put 
themſelves in Poſſeſſion of being valu'd by 
their Servants, and their Obedience will na- 
turally follow. 

J muſt not forget one of the greet 
Articles belonging to a Family, which is the 
Expence z it muſt not be ſuch as, by failing 
cither in the Time or Meaſure of it, may 
rather draw Cenſure than gain Applauſe. If 
it were well examin'd, there is more Mo- 
ney given to be laugh'd at, than for any one 
thing in the World, though the Purcha- 
ſers 45 not think ſo. A well ſtated Rule 1s 
like the Line; when that is once paſt, we 
are under another Pole; ſo the firſt ſtray- 
ing from a Rule, is a ſtep towards making 
that which was before a Virtue, to change 
its Nature, and ſo grow either into a Vice, 
or at leaſt an Impertinence. The Art of lay- 
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; 


ing out Money wiſely is not attain'd to, 


without a great deal of Thought, and it 


is yet more difficult in the Caſe of a Wife, 
who is accountable to her Husband for her 
Miſtakes in it; it is not only his Money, his 
Credit too is at Stake, if what lies under 
the Wife's Care is manag'd either with 
indecent Thrift or too looſe Profuſion; the 
Miſtreſs of the Family therefore, and more 
eſpecially if the be a Wife, is to keep the 
Mean between theſe two Extreams; and it 
being hardly poſſible to hold the Balance 
exactly even, let it rather incline toward 
the Liberal fide, as more ſuitable to Perſons 
of Quality, and leſs ſubject to Reproach; of 
the two, a little Money miſ-ſpent is ſooner 


recover'd, than the Credit which. is loſt 


by having it unhandſomely ſav'd; and a 
wiſe Husband will leſs forgive a ſhameful 
Piece of Parſimony, than a little Extrava- 
ance, if it be not too often repeated. His 
Mind in this muſt be the Wife's chief 
Direction, and his Temper, when once 
known, will in a great Meaſure juſtifie 
her part in the Management, if he is pleas'd 
with it. | | | 
Theſe Rules will be thought a little too 


| Naviſh for thoſe Ladies, that have ſet them- 


{elves - no other Guides than their own. 
Wills, who claim an a n the 
| _ Goyern- 
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Goyernment of rhe Family, and will aces 
count for their Conduct neither to their 
Husbands nor the World; who in every 
thing conſult only their Fancy and Hu- 


mour, and laugh at the Notion of Duty in 


the marry'd State, any farther than con- 
ſiſts with their Pleaſure and Eaſe; but we 
muſt beg leave to carry this Matter a little 
farther ſtill, and ſnew them that there is 
ſomething more than even all this expect - 
ed from them, by the ſupream Judge of all. 
Things, to whom they muſt ſurely one D 
account for the neglect of all theſe Things ; 
they muſt not only take Care of Family 
Support with Diſcretion, they muſt alſo be 
as mindful of Family Religion, remem- 
hring that every one is accountable to God, 
not only for themſelves, but likewiſe thoſe: 
that are committed to their Charge. It 
will be neceſſary to be a little particular in 
this Article, 'tis ſo little underſtood or 
practis'd. . 
Miſtreſſes of Families, where Maſters are 
wanting, either in Perſon or in Duty, ſnould 
ſee that the conſtant Worſhip. of God be 
maintain'd in their Families; by daily Pray- 


ers, Morning and Evening, and by reading 


ſome Portions of the Holy Scriptures at 
thoſe: Times, efpecially out of the P/alms 
and New Teſtament ; this is of abſolute Ne- 

2 ceſlity 
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eeſſity to keep alive a Senſe of God and 
Religion in their Minds; where it is neg- 
lected, how can any Family in Reaſon be 
reckon'd a Family of Chriſtians, or indeed 
to have any Religion at all? | 
There are not wanting excellent Helps 
to this Purpoſe, for thoſe that ſtand in need 
of them, as it is to be fear'd moſt Fami- 
lies do, for the due and decent Diſcharge of 
this folemn Duty of Prayer; theſe helps 
may be found in ſeveral Books of Devotion, 
calculated for the private Uſe of Families, 
as well as for ſecret Prayers in our Cloſets. 
For beſides the reading of the Holy Scri- 
ptures, which are the great Foundations of 
Divine Truth, Maſters and Miſtreſſes of Fami- 
lies may do well alſo to add to theſe, other 
ious and profitable Boots, which by their 
Plainneſs are fitted for the Inſtruction of 
all Capacities in the moſt neceſſary Points 
of Belief and Praftice. There is, God be 
thanked, an abundant ſtore of this ſort, but 
none that is more fitted for general and 
conſtant Uſe, than that excellent Book, fo 
well known by the Title of The Whole Duty 
of Man; becauſe it is conveniently divi- 
ded into Parts or Sections, one of which 
may be read in the Family at any Time, 
when there is leiſure for it, but more eſpe- 
cially on che Lord's Day, when the whole 
y Family 
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Family may the more eaſily be brought and 
kept together, and have the Opportunity 
to attend upon theſe things without Di- 
ſtraction. Ait: lth 
If the Reflections that have been colle&- 
ed in this Book, the Ladies Library, will 
prove of Uſe towards forwarding the Ex- 
erciſe of this Important Duty, by put- 
ting People ſo often and fo earneſtly in 
Mind of it, it will abundantly recompenſe 
the Pains and Labour that hath been taken 
about it, and may be a Benefit as well as att 
Entertainment to Families, when read by 
Parcels at convenient Seaſons, and apply'd 
to proper Perſons. In the ſeveral Condi- 


tions of Life, we muſt by no Means omit 


another part of Family- Religion, becauſe it 
is in many Families already gone, and in 
others going out of Faſhion; I mean, a ſo- 
lemn Acknowledgement of the Providence 
of God, by begging his Bleſſing at our Meals, 
upon his good Creatures provided for our: 

ſe, and 55 returning Thanks to him for 
the Benefit and Refreſhment of them; this 
being a Piece of Natural Religion, own'd 
and practiſed in all Ages and in moſt Places 
of the World, but never ſo ſhamefully and: 


| ſcandalouſly neglected, and by many ſligh- 


ted and deſpis'd, as it is among us at this 
Day: And moſt of all neglected where there 
| $73 10 
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is the greateſt Reaſon for the doing it, at the 
moſt plentiful Tables, and among thoſe of 
higheſt Quality; as if great Perſons were 
aſhamed or thought ſcorn to own, from 
whence theſeBleilings come like the Na- 
tion of the Jews, of whom God complains, 
She knew not that I gave her Corn, and Wine, 
and Oyl, and multiplied her Silver and Gold; 
the would not acknowledge from whoſe 
Bounty all theſe Bleſſings came; or as if the 
Poor were oblig'd to thank God for a lit- 
tle, but thoſe who are fed to the full, and 
whoſe Cups over-flow, infomuch that they 
are almoſt every Day ſurfeited of Plenty, 
were not at leaſt equally bound to make 
Returns of Thankful Acknowledgement to 
the Great Giver of all good Things, and 
implore his Bounty and Bleſſing, upon 
whom the Eyes of all do wait, that he may 
give tbem their Meat in due Seaſon. 

The neglecting this Duty is a very ſad 
and broad ſign of the Prevalency of Athei/m 
and JIufidelity among us, when fo natural 
and fo reaſonable a Piece of Religion, ſo 
meet and equal an Acknowledgement of the 
conſtant and daily Care of the Providence 
of Almighty God towards us, begins to 

ow out of date and uſe, in a Nation pro- 

eſſing Religion, and the Belief of the Being 
and Providence of God. Is it not a righte- 
5 6 | ous 
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ous Thing with God to take away his Bleſ- 


ſings from Us, when we deny Him this juſt 


and caſie Tribute of Praiſe and Thankſ- 
giving? Shall not God viſit for this horrible 
ingratitude, and ſhall not his Soul be avenged 
on ſuch a Nation as this? Hear O Heavens, 
and be horribly aſtoniſbed at this! 
Another very confiderable Part of Fami- 


ly Religion conſiſts in inſtructing thoſe com- 


mitted to our Charge in the Fundamental 
Principles, and in the careful Practice of 
the neceſſary Duties of Religion. Maſters 
and Miſtreſſes of Families muſt have theſe 
Things inſtilled into Children and Ser- 


vants, by proper and ſuitable Means, by 
furniſhing them with thoſe Books that 


are moſt proper to teach them thoſe things 
in Religion, which are moſt neceſſary by 
all to be believ'd and praftis'd. 


that they be taught to read, which will 
make the Buſineſs of Inſtruction much 


eaſter. If they are diligent and well di- 


ſpos'd, they may, after having been taught 
e firf Principles of Religion, by reading 
the Holy Scriptures and other good Books, 


greatly improve themſelves, ſo as to be. 


prepar'd to receive much greater Benefit 
and Advantage by the publick teaching of 
their Miniſters. | 


T4 In 


In order to this, they muſt take care b 
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In this Work of Inſtruction, our princi- 
pal Care ſhould be, to plant thoſe Princi- 
ples of Religion in our Children and Servants, 
which are moſt Fundamental and Neceſ- 
ſary, and like to have the greateſt and moſt 
laſting Influence upon their whole Lives: 
As right and worthy Apprehenſions of 
God, eſpecially of his Infinite Goodneſs, 
and that he is of purer Eyes than to behold 
Iniquity; and a lively Senſe alſo of the great 
Evil and Danger of Sin; a firm Belief of 
the Immortality of our Souls, and of the 
unſpeakable and endleſs Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments of another World: If theſe 
Principles once take Root, they will ſpread 
ſtrangely, and probably ſtick by them all 

their Days. | 
Whereas if we plant in them doubtful 
Doctrines and Opinions, and inculcate upon 
them the Notions of a Sect, and the 9 
gon of a Party, this will turn to a very pi- 
tiful Account, and we muſt expect that 
our Harveſt will be anſwerable to our Hu- 
Bandry. N | 
As this Work of Inſtruction of thoſe that 
are under our Charge ought not to be 
neglected at other times, ſo it is more pe- 
culiarly ſeaſonable on the Lord's Day, which 
ought to be employ'd by us to religious. 
Purpoſes, and in the Exerciſes of Piety and. 
| 1 Devotion. 
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Devotion. Chiefly in the public Yorſhip 


and Service of God, upon which we 


ſhould be careful that our Children and 
Servants dilige 

becauſe there God affords the Means which 
he has appointed for the begetting and in- 
creaſing of Piety and Goodneſs, and to 


which he has promiſed a more eſpecial 


Bleſſing. There they will have the op- 
portunity of joining in the public Prayers 
of God's Church, and of ſharing in the 
unſpeakable Benefit and Advantage of them. 
And there they will alſo have the Advan- 
tage of being inſtructed by the Miniſters 
of God in the Doctrine of Salvation, and 
the Way to Eternal Life, and of being 
powerfully incited to the Practice of Piety 
and Virtue. 1 

They will alſo there be invited to the 
Lord's Table, to participate of the Holy Sa- 
crament of Chriſt's moſt bleſſed Body and 
Blood; which being the moſt ſolemn In- 
ſtitution of the Chriſtian Religion, the 
frequent Participation of which is by our 
Bleſſed Lord, in Remembrance of his dying 
Love, enjoin'd upon all Chri/tians, we ought 
to take a very particular care, that thoſe 
who are under our Charge, ſo ſoon as they 
are capable of it, be duly inſtructed and 
prepar d for it; that ſo, as often as Oppor- 


EF tunity 


ntly and devoutly attend, 
od a ö 


te — 
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tunity offers, they may be preſent at this 
Holy Action, and partake of the Ineſtima- 
ble Benefits and Comforts of it. 

When the publick Worſhip of that Day is 
over, our Families ſhould be inſtructed at 
Home, by having the Scriptures and other 

od Books read to them. Care alſo ſhould 
be taken that they do this themſelves; it 
being the chief Opportunity that moſt of 
them, eſpecially Servants, have, of mind- 
ing the Buſineſs of Religion, and thinking 
ſeriouſly of another World. 

And therefore one cannot but think it 
of very great Conſequence to the maintain» 
ing and keeping ahve of Religion in the 
World, that this Day be religiouſly ob- 
ſerved, and ſpent as much as may be in the 
Exerciſes of Piety, and in the Care of our 
Souls. For ſurely every one that has a 
 rrue Senſe of Religion will grant, that it 

is neceſſary that ſome Time ſhould be ſo- 
lemnly ſet apart for this purpoſe, which is 
of all other our greateſt Concernment: 
They who neglect this fo proper Seaſon 
and Opportunity, will hardly find any 
other time for it, eſpecially thoſe who are 
under the Government and Command of 
others, as Children and Servants, who are 
ſeldom upon any other Day allow'd to be 
ſo much Maſters of their Time as upon this 
Bay. 1 
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If Maſters and Miſtreſſes of Families are 
deſirous to have their Children and Servants 
Religious in good carneſt, and would ſet 
them forward in the way to Heaven; they 
muſt not only allow them Time and Op- 
portunity, but they mult alſo earneſtly and 
{tritly charge them to retire themſelves 
every Day, and more eſpecially on the Sab- 
bath Day, Morning and Evening, to pray 
to God for the Forgiveneſs of their Sins, 
and for his Mercy and Bleſſing upon them; 
as alſo to praiſe him for all his Favours and 
133 conferr'd upon them from Day to 

ay. 

In order to this, they ought to take Care 
that their Children and Servants be furniſh- 
ed with ſuch ſhort Forms of Prayers and 
Praiſe, as are proper and ſuitable to their 
Capacities and Conditions reſpectively; be- 
cauſe there are but very few that- know 
how to ſet about and perform theſe Duties, 
without ſome Helps of this kind. 

Another principal part of the Duty of Ma- 
ſters and Miſtreſſes of Families, conſiſts in 

wing good Example; which was David's 
772 A 9a [ will bebave my ſelf wiſely in 
a perfect way, I will walk within my Houſe 
with a perfect Heart. They muſt be very 
careful to be Exemplary in their Families 
in the beſt Things; in a conſtant and 

devout 


— — — ——.— — — 
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deyout ſerving of God, and in a. ſober, 
and prudent, and unblameable Converſa- 
tion. 


One of the beſt and moſt effectual ways 


to make thoſe who are under our Care and 


Authority good, is to be good our ſelves, 
and by our good Example to ſhew them 
the way to be ſo : Without this, our beſt 
Inſtructions will ſignifie but little, and the 
main Force and Efficacy of them will be 
loſt. We undermine the beſt Inſtructions 
we can give, when they are not ſeconded 
and confirm'd by our own Example and 
Practice The want of this will weaken the 
Authority of all our good Counſel, and very 
little Reverence and Obedience will be paid 
to it. The Precepts and Admonitions of 
a very good Man have in them a great 
Power of Perſwaſion, and are apt ſtrongly 
to move and to enflame others to go an} 4, 
likewiſe. Bat the 3 Inſtructions of a 
bad Man are languid and faint, and of ve- 
ry little force; becauſe they give no Heart 
and 3 to follow that Counſel 
which they ſee he that gives it does not 
think fit to take himſelf. 


The Obligation of the Governors of Fu- | 


milies, to take care of their Conduct both in 
Spirituals and in Temporals, is not only their 


Duty but their Intereſt. All Authority 


over 
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cover others is a Talent entruſted with us. 
y God, and for which we are accounta- 
e, if we do not improve it and make uſe 
of it to that End. We are obliged by all 
lawful Means to provide for the Temporat 
Welfare of our Family, to feed and cloath 
their Bodies, and to give them a comforta- 
ble Subſiſtence here in the World. And 
ſurely much more are we obliged to take 
Care of their Soult, and to conſult their 
eternal Happineſs in another Life; in Com- 
pariſon of which all temporal Concern- 
ments and Conſiderations are as nothing. 
It would be accounted a very barbarous 
thing in a Father or Maſter to ſuffer a 
Child to ſtarve for want of the Nece//arjes 
of Life, Food and Raiment; all the World 
would cry. out ſhame upon them for it: 
But how much greater Cruelty muſt it in. 
Reaſon be thought, to let an Immortal 
Soul, and one for whom Chriſf# died, periſh 
for want of AM nowledge and neceſſary In- 
e wt for the attaining of eternal Salva- 
T The Apoſtle thinks no Words bad enough 
for thoſe who negle& the Temporal Welk 
fare of their Families; he that provideth not 
for bis bon, ſays he, eſpecially for thoſe of 
bis own Houſe, hath denied the Faith, and tis 
worſe than an Inſidel. He does not FA 


* * 
. 
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The Name of a Chriſtian, who neglects a 

Duty, to which, from the plain Dictates _ 
of Nature, a Heathen thinks himſelf obli- 
ged. What then ſhall be ſaid for them 
who take no care to provide for the ever- 
lafting Happineſs, to prevent the eter- 
nal Miſery. and Ruin of thoſe who are fo 
immediately under their Charge, and ſo 
very nearly related to them? 8 
Me are obliged to procure the Happi- 
neſs of our Children 2 Servants, the one 


by the natural Bonds of Duty and Affecti- 


on, the other by thoſe of common Huma- 
zity. This obliges us to be concern'd for 
the Happineſs of our Servants as they are 
Men, and of the ſame Nature with our 
ſelves; and Charity alſo, as they are Chri- 
ſtians, and baptiz'd into the ſame Faith, 
and capable of the ſame Common Salvation, 
does yet more ſtrictly oblige us by all 


means to endeavour that they may be made 


Partakers of it; Erni ſince they are 
committed to our Care, and we muſt for 


that Reaſon expect to be accountable to 


God for them. * od; 

Our Obligation therefore, in point of Duty, 
is very clear and ſtrong; and if we be remiſs 
and negligent in the Diſcharge of it, we 
can never anſwer it either to God or pur 
own Conſciences, which ſhould awaken 1 ; 
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all who are concern'd-in it, to the ſerious 
Conſideration of it, and effectually engage 
us for the future to the faithful and con- 
ſcientious Performance of it. 

Indeed Intereſt it ſelf would oblige us to 
it, if there was no Conſideration of Du 
to be a Spur to us in this Point. It is 
really for our Service and Advantage, that 
thoſe who belong to us ſhould ſerve and 
fear God, Religion being the beſt and 
ſureſt Foundation of the Duties of all Re- 
lations, and the beſt Caution and Security 
for the true Diſcharge and Performance of 
them. 5 55 
Mould we have Dutiful and Obedient 
Children, Diligent and Faithful Servants ? 
Nothing will ſo effectually oblige them to 
be ſo, as the Fear of God, and the Princi- 
ples of Religion firmly ſettled and rooted 
in them. Abraham, who by the Teſtimo- 
ny of God himſelf, was ſo eminent an Ex- 
ample in this kind, both of a good Father, 
and a good Mafter of his Family, found the 
e . of his Religious Care in the 

appy Effects of it, both upon his Son 
Jaac, and his chief Servant and Steward of 
his Houſe Eliezer of Damaſcus. . 

What an unexampled Inſtance of the 
moſt profound Reſpect and Obedience to 
the Commands of his Father did aac give, ; 
when 
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when without the leaſt murmuring or Re- 
luctancy he ſubmitted to be bound and 
laid upon the Altar, to have been ſlain for 
a Sacrifice, if God had not, by an Angel 
fent on purpoſe, interpos'd to prevent it? 
What an admirable Servant to Abra- 
bam was the Steward of his Houſe Eliezer 
of Damaſcus? How Diligent and Faithful 
was he in his Maſter's Service? This made 
him truſt him with his greateſt Concern- 
ments, and with all that he had; and when 
he employ'd him in that great Affair of 
the Marriage of his Son [/aac, what Pains 
did he take, what Prudence did he uſe, 
what Fidelity did he ſhew in the Diſ- 
charge of that great Truſt, giving him- 
ſelf no Reſt, till he had accompliſh'd the 
Buſineſs he was ſent about? God ſeems pur- 
poſely to have left theſe two Inſtances +1 
on Record in Scripture, to encourage Fa- 
ers and Maſters. of Families to a Religious 
are of their Children and Servants. 
I will add but one Inſtance more to 
ſhew the Power of Religion, to oblige Men 
to their Duty. How did the Fear of God 
ſecure Joſeph's Fidelity to his Maſter in the 
caſe of a very great and violent Tempta- 
tion? When there was nothing elſe to re- 
ſtrain him from ſo lewd and wicked an Act 
to which he was ſo powerfully * 
. rac 


the Conſideration of the great Truſt his 
Maſter repos'd in him, and the Senſe of 
his Duty to him, but above all, the Fear 
of God preſerv'd him from conſenting to 
ſo vile and wicked an Action. How cah 1, 
| 85 , he, do this great Wickedneſs, and ſin againſt 
0 

In Prudence therefore, and from à wiſe 
Conſideration of the great Benefit and Ad- 
vantage which will thereby redound to us, 
we ought with the greateſt care to inſtill 
the Principles of Religion into thoſe that be- 
long to us: For if the Seeds of true Piety 
be /own in them, we ſhall reap the Fruits 
of it: And if this be ME we ſhall 
certainly find the Miſchiet and Inconveni- 
ence of it. If our Children and Servants be 
not taught to Fear and Reverence God, how 
can we expect that they ſhould Reverence 
and Repard us? At leaſt, we can have no 
ſure hola of them; for nothing but Religi- 
on lays an Obligation upon Conſcience, nor 
is there any other certain Bond of Du- 
ty, Obedience, and Fidelity. Men will 
break looſe from all other Tyes, when a 
fir Occaſion and a fair Opportunity ſtrong- 
ly tempts them. And as Religion is neceſſa- 
to procure the Favour of God, and all 
the een and Happineſs which that 
brings along with it, ſo it is neceſſary alſo 
8 to 
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to ſecure the mutual Daties and Offices of 
Men to one another. 
_ Having confider'd the ſeveral Duties of 
the Daughter, Wife, Mother, Widow, Mi- 
fireſs, in all their various Branches, we 
proceed now to the Conſideration of thoſe 
things which will moſt aſſiſt them in the 
good Diſcharge of them, as Religion, Prayer, 
Kepentance, and the like. In the former 
part of this Deſign, we have had Regard 
to the Reliſh even of thoſe Worldly People 
who have no 'Taſte of Good, unleſs it be 
diſh'd to them in their own way, and has 
a Mixture of the Gay as well as the Serious. 


We ſhall in what follows ſtudy chicfly to 


inſtruct and inform rather by Precepts, 
than Entertainment. The Subjects are the 
moſt uſeful that can be treated of; upon 
them depends our eternal Happineſs or Mi- 
ſery, which is ſurely ſufficient to recom- 


mend them to the Study and Practice of 


Chriſtians. 


THE 


THE 


EN 


TO THE 


SECOND VOLUME. 


A, 


R Braham's Troft in God, Page 72. 

Academies, in what the Education there is faul- 
ty, 352» 

Addreſs of LT to be to Parents firſt, 54 

Adonijah ruin'd by his Father David's Indulgence. 253. 

Advice, Excellent. the Church's in the Caſe of Matrimo- 
ny. 27. Cantions for the Manner of giving it by 
Parents. 137. of a Prelate to x Mother how to edu- 
cute a Daughter, 177 » & ſeq. Of Mafters and Miſtreffes, 
how neceſſary to their Servants, 430. 

Adultery, the horrid Perjury of 67. the Practice of the 
Antient Chriſtians in that Caſe 73. 

Aﬀettation to beavoided by Young and Old, 337. whence 

it ariſes, ibid. 


Air (Open) Children ſhould be bred in it, 80. 


% 


Anger, 


— —— re 
"MY 


Tades. 


Anger, many Provocations to it, 84. of Parents miſtaken 


© by their Children, 139. to be corrected in Children, 


237. 
8 ſhould be no Motive of Marriage, 56. 
Averſion, young Women ſhould ground it well in Caſe 
of Marriage, 7. | | 
Auguſtus, his Moderation in eating, 287. 
Aurelia, Mother of Auguſtus, his Tutor, 197, 208. 
Auſtin (St.) fav'd by his Mother's Prayers, 269. 


Authority of Parents to be early exercis'd over their Chil- 


dren, 313.5353 


Panns of Marriage, why publiſh'd..rg. : 
Baptiſm (Church) the Duty of Parents to give it their 
Children, 227. 

Baths (Cold) the Virtue of em, 278. 

Bed (hard) beſt for Cnildren. 2979. 

Beer (ſmall) Drink for Children, 289. 

Being of God to be early taught Children, 229. 


Body, good Temperature of it helps the Mind, 193. 


Bread (brown) proper for Children, 286. 
Breeding acquir'd by Converſation, 344. 
Burial of Husbands, the Obligation of Widows te do it 
bandſomly, 347. 1 i 


Baſic Bodies, Widows apt to be ſo, 362. 


© 


"Calling, all Children ſhould be bred up to one, 235. 
Capacity of Children, how to know it, 336. 


Careleſſae ſs the Effect of bad Education, 150. When to 
be born with in Children, 342. 


Carriage of Wives, Cautions about it, 68. Civility of it 
comes with Ape, 342. 


Catechiſing Children, the Benefit of it, 253. A Pillar of 
the Proteſtant Religion, 255. | 
a TR _ Charity, 


| Inde x. 
Charity, a Virtue to be taught Children betimes, 245. re; 
- quird of Widows, 357. The Bleſſings of it, 379. 
Chaſte Converſation, the pon Duty of a Wife, 66. 
Chaſtiſement, roo much of it ſpoils Children, 317. and 
creates incurable Averfion, 320. | 
Cheats not ſo bad as Trickers. 176. : 
Child and Parent, the Relation equal among all Ranks, 


206. 

Childhood, what is underſtood by it, 220. 
Children, the Duty they owe their Parents, 1, & ſeq. 
cannot be acquitted of it by any Fault of their bon 
how they ſhould be Corrected, 136. To be educated 
according to the Condition of their Parents, 145. 
Should be nurs'd by their Mothers, 187. Muſt have 
nothing becauſe it pleaſes them, 311. Should look on 
their Parents as their beſt Friends, 314. Their Minds 
not to be too much curb'd, 318. Should be made ſen- 

fible of Shame, 326. and converſe with their Pa- 


rents, 346. Apt to be ſpoil'd by the Niggardlineſs of 
Mothers. 350. 


Cholerick Husbands how to be manag'd, 122. 
Chriſtnings, chargeable ones condemn'd, 228. 


' Chriſtian Women mult appear good as well as be good, 
68. 


Chriſtianity the beſt Religion for all States of Life, 410. 
Choice, Women ſeldom allow'd it in Marriage, 112. 
Churliſh Husbands, how to be manag'd, 96. | 
Civility, inward will produce outward, 344. 
Cold Water, Childrens Feet to be waſt's in it, 275. 
Commands of Parents juſt and kind, 14. of Husbands 
- when-nort to be obey'd, 64. of Parents ſhould be rea- 
ſonable, 167. | | 
Compaſſion of Men how dangerons to Wives, 109. 
Confirmation, the Practice of it recommended, 256. 
Connivance at the Husband's Falſhood how far neceſſary 


2 


in a Wife, 77. | 
Convent-Life na honourable Virginity, 39. 
Corus cured by wet Feet, 277. 


Cor, 


Indern. 
Correction, when to be us d by Parents, 161, Rules for 


it, 249. : ; 
Connor dehithde bow to be manag'd, 126. 

Country Gentlemen refus'd by Town Ladies, and why, 
Fo. Should live at their Scats, 104. 

Country, the Service we owe it, 153. 

Craft not to be encourag'd in Women, 173. The ſign of 

2 mean Spirit. 175. | | 
Curioſity, the Miſchief of it to Virgins, 44+ 
Curling of Parents, the Wickedneſs of it, 4. 


D. 


Dancing ſhould be taught Children, 341. 

Darliogs ruin'd by their Parents, 189. i 

Daughters, why they do not love their Mothers Compa- 
ny, Fi. Advice te Mothers by a Prelate how to edu- 
cate them, 177, & ſeq. Should be their Mothers Com- 


anions, 200. 
Debts'to Servants, the Duty of paying them, 383. 
Decoy, Love fo to young Women, 53. 
Deformity of une 119. | 
Delicacy not to be indulg'd in Children, 146. 
Diet, great Moderation in it to be us'd towards Children, 
241. Should be plain, 284. Rules for it, 285, & 


ſeq. | | 
Dionyſius, 3 Saying to his Mother about a ſecond Marri- 
age, 368. 
Diligence, the Virtue of it in Children, 23 3. Great Men 
famous for it, ibid. 
Diſcipline, the miſchief of ill timing it towards Children, 
210. | 
Diſobedience of Children to Parents in the Caſe of Mar- 
riage, when juſtifiable, 26. The trouble it occaſt- 
ons, 35. | 
Diſſembling to be corrected in Children, 175. 
Diſtinction of Quality abſolutely neceſſary, 143. 


Diyorceg 


/ I nde. 


Djverces cheap among the Ancients, 24: The Pratice 
of them among the Jews, 74. 


Dominion of. Parents to be ſubmitted. ta; with Patience} 
Dink, much, or ſtrong, not to be given Childrenz 
2 , | 
Drunken Husbands, how their Wives ſhould treat them; 
119. They give up the Privilege of Governing, 
122. \ : 


Duties, of Life, our firſt; Conſideration in it, 134. of 
Wives, laugh'd at by Ladies, 424, 


Education to be ſuited to Condition, 145. Good, the Be: 
nefit of it, 155. Should be religious, 159. Rules for 
Mothers towards their Daughters, 177, (+ ſeq. Er- 
rors of it mix with the Blood, 204, Should be religi« 
ous, 228. 

Eli, his Sin of Indulgence to his Children, 250, 252, 

Employment, the Neceſſity of it for Virgins, 45. For 
People of Quality, 152. | 

Encouragemeats, u hat proper for Children, 323. 

Eſteem of Husbands to be 8 by Wives, 107. of 
the World, Children ſhould be made in Love with it, 


36. 
| W of Parents fatal to their Children, 165. Their 


Duty to give Good, 246. Of Maſters and Miſtreſſes 
of Families how prevalent, 429. 


- Extreamas of Frugality or Expence to be avoided, by Wo- 
men in their Families, 419. 


F. 


Family, the Care of it the Wife's Part, 357. Should be 
the Epitome of a Church, 379. Practice of — 
on to be obſery'd there, 380. The bigger the worſe, 


385. Should be inſtructed in Religious Principles, 42 2. 


Family 


* 


— — — | 
— 


1 
Inde v. 
I N the Duty of it, 421 and of Family Re” 
_ | 
Fancy in the'Caſe of Marriage muſt FR: to Obedience, 
31. In Widows muſt be reſtrain'd, 375 
Father, when he forfeits his Right to Relief from his 
Son, 
arr + the Philoſopher, his Advice to Mothers to Nurſe 
their Children, 188. 
Fear, Children not to be govern d by it, 3 16, . 
Feet of Children to be waſh'd in cold Water, 275. of 
Chineſe Women, how little, 283, 002 
Fidelity, the Extent of this Duty towards Wives, 96. 
Flattery of Servants ſpoils Children, 345. And their Pre- 
ſents, 346. | 
Fondneſs of Parents ruins their Children, 189. 5 


| Fooliſh Husband, when the Wife may have an Advantage 


by it, 128. 

Fortune, how careful the Wife ſhould be of the Husband's 
101. 

Friend, neceſſary Qualities of one for a Wite, 110. 

Friends, (Husband's s) how the Wife ſhould carry her ſelf to 
them, 130. | 

Friendſhip, a Duty of Wives 2s well as Love, 85. 

Fruit when hurtful to Children, 291. - When not fo, 
292 

Fury of a Woman, Jealouſie ſuch, 89. 


G. 


Gaiety in old Women, via Diogenes ſaid of it. 369. 


Gain (unlawful) bad Proviſion for Children, 164. 
Gaming, the Miſchief of it to Women, 45. 

G. fis of Servants to Children not to be ſuffer d. 346. 
God, Knowledge of him to be taught Children, 236. 
Good Looks no Security for Love, 414. 

Governeſſes. Children not to be truſted to them, 197. 
Governors of Families, ho they ſhould manage Servants, 


5008 26. 
Graech, 


— — — — 


Index. 
Gracchn, Romans, bred by their Mother Cornelia, 197, 108. 


| . Grace, Servants as well Partakers of it as Maſters, 


4099 * 
Gratitude (common) obliges to love Parents, 3. 
H. 


Habits, ill ones to be Corrected in Children, 304. 

Happineſs or Miſery a Man's own making, 270. of Ser- 
vants to be procur d by Maſters, 428. 

Hardſhips, Mind as well as Body to be inur'd to them, 
302. 

Haring of Children ſpoils them, 344. 

Health of Children, how to be provided for, 272. Gene- 
ral Rules for it, 302. 

Heirs injur'd by their Mothers Extravagance, 353. 


Hierocles, his Saying of the Honour we owe Parents, 


Hiſtory ſhould be ftudy'd by Women, 172. 

Home Education, the Diſadvantage of it, 352. 

Honeſty, Children to be taught it early, 242. 

Hours (late) hurtful to Health, 294. 

Humour not to be indulg'd by Youth, 15. Not always ill 
in Husbands when four, 124. Rugged in Women to 
be corrected, 185. | 

Humouring Children ſpoils them, 3 12, 325. 

Husbands, what Arts are us'd to ſet their Wives againſt 
them, 107. Not to be flighted publickly if fooliſh, 
119. 


5 I 


Idleneſs begets Vice, 154. To be corrected betimes n 


Children, 198. 
Jealoufie, the Danger and Miſchief of it, 88. How in von- 
ſiſtent with Modeſty, 117. 
Jews, their ſevere Treatment of Women, 23, Their 
kindneſs to their Parents in 3 36. 


Vol. II. Impe- 


f 
: 
; 
; 


Index. 

Imperiouſneſs in Wives, the Miſchief of it, 981 In: 
Miſtreſſes, loſes the Love and Obedience of Servants, 

18. 3 

3 of Servants not to be hearken d to by new 
marry'd Women, 131. 

Indulgence of Parents the Rain of Children, 18g. 

- Infancy ſeven Years of it the Life of an Animal, 193. Its 

Will pliant and manageable; 199. 

Infirmitics of Husbands, to be concealed by Wives, 99. 

Iriſh, how ha dy they breed their Children, 279. 

Juſtification, the means of it to be us d towards Jealous 
Husbands, 92. 


L. 


Labour, the great fault of Parents in not putting their 
Children to it, 142. 

Lacing ftrait, the Miſchief of it to Women and Children, 
282. | TE 
Latin, Mothers- ſhould learn it ta teach their Children, 
218. bal | | | 

Laviſh Wives, their Sin, 10g: | | 

Law-givers, Men are ſo to Women, 14-2 | 

Laws of Nations for the Right of Parents to diſpoſe of 
their Children in Marriage, 18, 22. 

Learning, Children get an Averſion to it by the Peeviſh- 
neſs of Tutors, 217. to be taught them by their Mo- 
thers, 218. ; 

Lenity of Parents to Children, Rules for it, 49. 

Liberties (Innocent) when to be avoided by Diſcreet Wives, 


1 (Ladies) the Deſign of it, 422. | 

Life (Woman's) the moſt Critical, Part of it, 203. Firſt 
Ten Years of a Boys to be well inſtructed, 206. 

Lincoln (Counteſs of) her Book call'd The Nurſery, 188, 

Living well, what is meant by it, 310, 

Lock (Mr.) his Excellent Advice about Education, 211, 
218. 

Love, the beſt Quality in Marriage, 26, 

| Lungs, 


Tudex. 


Lungs, bad ones got by: ſtrait Lacing, 283. 
Lying, Children taught it, 308. 5 


Maids, old ones, their Impatience and Fault, 40, 41. 
Malta (Inhabitants of) how they bear the Heat, 273. 
Manners (Good) an exceſs of it, 114. Errors concerning 
it, 341. | h 
Marriage, how far Parents Conſent is requir'd, 6, 17, 22, 
23. never good without Love, 21. Chriſtian, the Re- 
ſtraint of it, 25. Children may have a ſecond with- 
out Parent's Leave, 27, The Wife's an Adoption into 
the Husband's Family, 87. Its Inſtizution too ſacred to 
admit objeRing'to it, 115. The great hazard of it, 361. 
Should be of one Religion, 365. 5 
Martyrs Book has preſerv'd the Proteſtant Religion, 255- 
Maſters, their Duty to their Seryants, 382, C. 
Matches unequal, Widows.caution'd againſt it, 364. 
Matrimony, the Church's excellent Preface to it, 57. 
Meals (Childrens) not to be at conſtant Hours, 237. 
Mean Education, the Miſchief of it, 149. 
Meat, Fleſh.not-to be given to Children, 284. | 
Meekneſs in Wives, the great Uſe of it, 79. The Grace : 
and Merit, 81. N 
Mel ant hon, his Saying of three Difficult things, 2 19. 
Memories of Children not to be overcharg'd, 333. | 
Milk (ſtrange) hurtful to Children, 223. 
Mind, Proviſion to be made for it by Parents, as well as 
for the Body, 141. good Temperature of the Body 
helps it, 193 ' 
Miſery or Happineſs, a Man's own making, 270. 
Miſtreſs, the Rule for her in the governing her Servants, 
378. 5 
Modeſty, the great Virtue of it in Children, 231. , 
Monies, St. Auſtin's Mother, ſavd him by her Prayers, ; 


92 Mothers, 


Index. 


Mothers, the Duty of Children to them, 32. Advice te 
one by a Prelate how to educate a Daughter, 177, & 
ſeq. The Tenderneſs of the Title, 185. Should make 
their Daughters their Companions, 200, : 

Mourner, the true Character of a Widow, 375. 


N. 


Nakedneſs of Parents not to be expos'd, 2. 

Nature has given the Superiority to the Man, and why, 
61. Plain and rough better than AﬀeQation, 340. 

Neglect of Parents in marrying their Children, excuſes 
their marrying them(clyes, 18. 

Niggardlineſs, the Vices of it, with reſpect to the Educa - 
tion of Children, 214. 

Nouriſhment, how long Parents are to provide for it, 


I * 
4 the beſt ſort of them, 40. 

Nurſes, not to be truſted with the Edueation of Children, 
211. 5 
Nurſing of Children, the Duty of all Mothers 187. 

Love to em loſt for want of it, ibid. 224. Not to do it 
an Affront to Nature, 221. It endears the Mother to 
the Child, 224. Trouble of it, no excuſe to forbear 

it, 225. 


O. 


Obedience, the Duty of it from Children to Parents, 5. 
The Practice of all Nations, 16. When not requir d, 
17. | 
Obligations of Maſters and Miſtreſſes of Families to take 
Care of their Servants, 432. 
Old Age qualifies for Counſel, 12. The Folly and Shame 
of waſting Time in Dreſſing, 48. and of Marriage, 
371. Slavery purchas d by it, 372. The Folly of en- 


deavouring to hide it, 37 
Orphans and Widows Objedks of Pity, 354. K 
5 amper - 


Index. 
P. 


Pampering Children, how hurtful to their Health, 
Parent, one muſt never be obey d to the Prejudice of the 
other, 33. | 
Parent and Child, the Relation equal among all Ranks, 
205. | 

Parents, the Duty of Children to relieye their Wants? 
7, 36, G. Their Experience requires Obedience, 9. 
Their good Intentions to their Children, 10. Their 
Diſ-intereſt, 13. How: they ſhould uſe their Power, 
29. Are bouud to diſpoſe of their Children in Marri- 
age, 30. And will be glad to ſurrender their Daugh- 
ters to a Rival Husband, 133. How they may make 
their Children Obedienc, 135.- Cruel ones but few; 
138. Should be Careſul of their Children's Education, 
156. Covetous ruin their Children, 163, They love 
4 Children better than their Children love them, 
188. | 

Party Principles not to be taught Children, 261. 

Paſſions, rhe Inequality of them, 127, Children ſhould 
be taught A them, 236. . 

Phyſick, the beſt for Children, 293. How got by Cuſtom, 


299. | | 
Piety of Parents, a Bleſſing to their Children, 166. Ear- 
ly to be inſtilled into them, 201, Should be the Pra- 
Rice of Widows, 356 | 


Pity of Mothers to the Souls of their Children, a Duty. 


aig.” 

Play, how far Children ſhould be indulg'd in it, 331. 
Plenty, the abuſe of it, 423. 

Poor, the Bleſſing of their Prayers, 360. 

Power of Husbands over Wives conſider' d, 63. 

Practice, Virtue acquir'd by it, 265. 5 
Praife of Men not to be valu'd againſt Virtue or Reaſon, 


82, Children ſhould be made in Love with it, 331. 
Us Prayer 


Index. 


Prayer a Duty of Parents for their Children, 269. 

Precepts have no Force from ill Men, 248. 

Pride of Man humbled by his Defects, 121. 

Principles, Parents ſhould take Care to inſtill ſuch as are 
into their Children, 260. 

Proviſion to be made for Children, 157: 

Provocations of Husbands do not juſtifie Wives Anger, 86. 


Q 


Quality -( People of) moſt ſenfible of Jealoufie, 94. 
Cautions for their Educating their Children, 143. Spoil d 
by ſoft Education, 151. Cannot ſpend their Time better 

than in the Education of their Children, 208. Their 
Luxury, 309. Should mind the Government of their 
Families, 413. They loſe their Figure for want of it, 
ibid. How they ſhould behaye themſelyes in it, 417. 


X. 


Reaſon, Dawnings of it ſeen in Infants, 194. 
Red Poppy, the true Surfeit Water, 391. 
Remains of Husbands of three Kinds, 347. 


Reputation, how Careful the Wife ſhould be of the Huſ- 


band's, 99. A Love of it ſhould be taught Children 
26, 330. | 
Reit. > Children, not to be diſturb'd, 295. - 
Reſty Children mult not be indulg d in being fo, 304: 
Revenge ſometimes the Parent of Adultery, 90. | 
Rewards, ill ones for Children, 323. 
Rod, the worſt way of Correction, 319. 
Romances, the Miſchief of them to young Women, 47, 
6. | | 
Rules for Mothers to educate their Daughters by, 177, 
& ſeq. Children not to be taught by them, but by 
Practice, 335» 


* Sabbath, 


Index. 


8. PA 


Sabbath Day to be ſtrictly kept in Families, 426. 

Sacrament, Servants to be invited to it, 127. 

Sarah's Submiſſion to Abraham, 70. 

Scots Ladies, how hardy they breed their Children, 27g; 

Scriptures, Seryants ſhould be made to read them, 427. 

Separation (preſent) not juſtifiable in the Caſe of Adultery, 
8 


1 ä 

Servants, their Intrigues corrupt Children, 199. Their 
Perverſeneſs ſpoils them, 3 Their Manners to be 
Inſpected, 382. 

Servitude, the Refuge of the Idle, 147. 

Severity of Parents when neceſſary, 251. when hurtful, 


20. | 

Shapes of Women ſpoil'd by Lacing, 282. 

Shamefacedneſs, the Virtue of it in Virgins, 43. 

Silence to be taught Children, 238. 

Sincerity ſhould be taught Children betimes, 235. 

Sleep, Children to be indulg'd in it, 298. 

Slow Children how to be manag'd, 268. 

Sobriety, the Virtue of it in Youth, 240. 

Softneſs, a great Fault in the Education of Ladies, 168. 

Sons, when ſet free from the Guidance of Mothers, 34. 

Speculation, how ſhort of Practice, 265. 

Spirit Meck and Quiet, the Duty of it in Wives, 70, Poor 
one got by the Severity of Parents, 321. | 

Strangeneſs of Men to their Wives, 95. 

Strength, the Mark of Sovereignty, 60. me hg 

Strict Hand ſhould be kept over Children, 315. „ 

Subjection, the Duty of a Wife, 58. The Neceſlity of 
it in the State of Marriage, 59. | 

Sullenneſs in Husbands not always a Fault, 124. 

Superſtition, Youth apt to be miſ-led by it, 241. 

Surfeit Water, how to make it, 301. | 

Swimming, Children ſhould be taught it, 279, 


Tears 


Index. 
T. 

Tears coſt Women Nothing, 19 1. | | 

Tempers of Children to be conſulted in Education, 257. 
How to be mended when bad, 258. | 

Temptations made uſe of to corrupt Wives, 107. 

Tenderueſs of Women to their Children, a fign of their 
Virtue, 417. | 1 

Thrift, the Duty of it in a Wife, 102. | 

Time fitteſt for marrying, what the Philoſopher faid of 
it, 367. | 

Tobacco, its Uſe, 299. | 6 

Tongue, the Government of it to be taught Children, 
238. 

Town, the Forge of Vanity, 103. 

Tricks baſe and miſchievous, 175. 

Tutors for Children, good ones rarely met with, 213. 


Love rather to command than inſtruct, 333. 
Tyranny of Men towards Women, 116, | 


V. 


Vanity indulg'd in Children, 307. | 

Vice muſt no! be ſuffer d to take root in Children, 263. 
How they are inſenſibly taught it by Parents and 
Nurſes, 306. | 

Virginity when Honourable, 38. Elements Effential to 
it, 42. 

Virtue the only Ground for Partiality to Children, 190. 

Viſits, when neceſſary and warrantable, 47. 


W. 


Warmly Clad, Children ſhould not be fo, 272. 
Wantonnels, the fouleſt Blot in Women, _— 
Weak Husband how tre be manag'd, 128. | 
Wealth, the Duty of Parents to diſtribute it among their 
Children, 163. | 3 


Weep- 


Index. 


Weeping, how Women pet a Cuſtom of it, 16g; 

Wet in the Feet healthy for Children, 275. | | 

Widowhood, the Duties of it, 347, & ſeq To the Huſ- 
band's Memory, 348,” His Reputation and Children, 
349+» What makes it happy, 366, 

Widows ſhould change their Conduct on the Death of 


their Husbands, 355. An Ecclefiaſtical Order of them, 


358. Forward ones condemn'd, 363. Unpity'd when 
they marry ill, 310. Muſt forbid heme yes Tempo- 
ral Solaces 396 

Wife, the Qualities that ſhe ſhould not have, 49. Her 
Subjection to her Husband, 58. How ſhe ſhould be- 
have her ſelf towards bim if falſe, 75, Muft forget 
the ew aq of her Parents to her, 132, 

Will, Subjection of it, what determines it in the State of 
Marriage, 65. ö | 

Wine not to be given Children, 291. 

Wit (True) in * that of Women conſiſts, 170. 

Wives Inſignificant cannot keep Love 415. 


Women, in what Reſtraint the Jews kept them, 23. 


Made for the Solace of Mankind, 62. Their Advan- 
tages, 113, More proper than Men for educating Chil- 
ren, 214. 

Women (Young) by what — — enſnar d, 2. Should 
direct their . to their Parents, 54. Corrupted by 
Education not ſuitable to their Condition, - 148. 

Words, good ones, how wog ag bon Wives, 80. Soon 
diſtinguiſh'd from Actions by Children, 247. 

Worſhip (Publick) Children ſhould be made to frequent 

it, 264. | 

Wrath (Womens) pleaded to excuſe their Husbands 
Luft, 91. 


X. 


Xenophon, a Story of his concerning young Cyrus and 
his Governour, 244. His Saying of the Perſians edu- 
cating their Children, 267. 

Years, 
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Index. 
gr" be en in diarrioge Content, 


367- 
Young People ſhould be Lake by their Parent's Experi- 


ence, 11. + Spoil'd by Example, 204. Widows ſhould 
have a Care of a light Humour, 373. 
Youth, What is uuderiteod by it, 220. 


Z. 


Zeal furious and boiſter the Ge of 
Children, 261, 8. fre 
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BOOKS Printed for Jacob Tonſon; at 
Shakeſpear's Head over- againſt Catherine- 
Street in the Strand. | | 


O0CTAYT 0”: 


FATLERS, Four Vol. Speftatorr, Seven Vol, Guar- 


dians, Two Vol. Engliſhman, and Levers, in Royal Paper 
or Dem 


Steele Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. | 

Stanyar's Account of Swiſſerland. 

The Works of Mr. William Sbakeſpear, in Six Vol. adorn'd 
with Cuts; revis'd and cortected, with an Account of the Life 
and Wiitings of the Author, by N Rewe, Eſq; 

The Works of Mr, Francis Beawment, and Mr. John Flet- 


cher, in Seven Vol. ador'd wit Cuts; revis'd and corre&ed, 


with ſome Account of the Life and Writings of the Authors; 

The Works of Mr. William Congreve, in Three Vol. con» 
taining his Plays and Poems, ſome of which were nevet be- 
fore publiſh' d. 


The Wotks' of Sit Gronge Etherege, containing his Plays and 


The Works of Mr. Abraham Cowley, in Two Vol, con- 
ſiſting of thoſe which were formerly printed, and thoſe which 
he deſign'd for}the Prefs, publiſh'd our of the Author's Ori- 

inal Copies withithe Cutter of Colrman-fireer, The Eleventh 

dition, adorn'd with Cuts a 

Miſcellany Poems, in Six Vol. containing Variety of new 
Tranſlations of the ancient Poets; rogether with” ſevetal Ori- 
ginal Poems; By the moſt Eminent Hands. 

Poems and Tranflations3 with the Sophy, a Tragedy. 4 * 
ten by the Honourable Sit John Denbam, Kt. of the Bath; t 
Fifth Edition, | 

The Works of Sir Jebn Swckling; - containing his Poems, 
Letters and Plays. 

Ovid's Epiſiles, tranſlated by ſeveral Hands, The Eighth 
Edition; with a new Tranſlation of three Epiſtles, and ſeve- 
xal Cuts never before publiſh'd. 

Ovid's Art of Love in three Books, together with his Re- 
medy of Love; tranſlated into Engliſh Verſe by ſeveral Hands: 
To which is added the Court of Love, a Tale from Chaxcer , 
and the Hiſtory of Love; adora'd with Cuts, 
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Books lately printed in a neat Pocket. Volume T 
with an Elziver Letter. 
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Shakeſpear's W Eight Vols. 
Barrow on Contentment. 5 
Conciones & Orationes ex Hiftoricis bun Excrpta. = 
In Uſum Scholes Wiſtmenaſterienſis. tlas 
__ Grecum Teflamentuns. | 
Terentii N 4 be 
Lucret ius de Rerum Natura, WW 7 
Phedri Tale YSBy Mr. Maittaire. 
Juſtini Hiſtoria. 
FSallaſtii Opera. Eee 
_ Felleis Pals Hiſtoria. 
The Thouſand and one Days: Perſas Tales. 
1 from the French by Mt. Philips. 3 Vols. 
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_ - Fair fenitent-. By N. Rowe, Eſq; | 
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Royal Convert, SIFE 
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